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PREFACE 


T. A. G. Rao's Elements of Hindu Iconography (Vols. t 
and II, published under the auspices of the Travancore 
State in 1914 and 19 L6 respectively) has so long been and 
still is the standard work on the subject. Sooae other 
works on it, such as H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, B. 0. Bhattacharya’s Indian Images, 
Part I, J. Dubreuil’s South Indian Iconography, the 
Brahmanical section of N. K. Bhattasali’s Iconography of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
etc., have been published since then. Krishna Sastri’s and 
Dubreuil’s works, as their names imply, deal with the South 
Indian images only, while Bhattacharya’s book treats of 
several North Indian Hindu images of the Gupta and the 
post-Gupta periods. Bhattasali discusses the special features 
of the Brahmanical sculptures found mostly in Eastern 
Bengal. So none of these wdrks can claim to be as full and 
comprehensive as the monumental work of T. A. G. Rao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain 
features which are essential for the study of Hindu fcono- 
graphy. Rao, no doubt, collected a number of very useful 
iconographic texts (many of which were then unpublished, 
some are still so even now) in the appendices to his volumes, 
and reproduced numerous early and late mediaeval and some 
modern sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the 
same, but the development of the individual iconographic 
types has seldom been discussed by him. To show this 
development, it is not only necessary to study critically the 
extant reliefs and single sculptures of the Gupta, Kushan 
and pre-Kushan periods, but a careful and systematic hand- 
ling of the numismatic and .glyptic remains of India of th^ 
8-18078 
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same periods is also indispensable. Whem earlier sculptural 
types of gods and goddesses are not available, ancient Indian 
coin and seal devices help us remarkably in determining the 
mode of their representation in the remote past. To refer 
to one or two instances : The Buddha type on Kanishka’s 
coins, tlie Gaja-LaksmI device on the coins of Bahasatimita, 
Azilises and Rajuvula, and the ‘ Varaha avatSr,’ one on 
the ‘ Adivaraha drainmas ’ of the Gurjara Pratihara king 
Bhoja I, fully show how they were based on the contem- 
porary representations of the same divinities in Indian 
plastic art. 

Not only the above-mentioned data have not been uti- 
lised by Rao, but the earliest monumental and epigraphic 
ones also have not been fully made use of by him. But his 
was a pioneer work and it must be said that many of the 
above materials were not available to him. In the course of 
long years of teaching the subject to the Post-Graduate 
students of the Calcutta University, I felt the need of the 
systematic ollection of the above materials and their careful 
study in relation to Hindu Iconography. The present w'ork 
is the outcome of years of collection and first-hand study of 
not only such archaeological data, but also of bringing 
Itogether many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. This volume, however, mainly 
deals with the general principles of Hindu Iconography, and 
the early iconographic types of Hindu divinities as determin- 
able by ancient Indian coins and seals. It is thus complete 
in itself and I intend to follow it up with two more volumes 
dealing with the numerous Hindu cult images and their 
accessories. 

In the first chapter of this book, after giving an idea 
^^out the subject itself, I have indicated the lines in which 
"ttie study of Hindu Iconography should be conducted and 
the varieties of materials bandied in its scientific treatment. 
The second and third chapters contain elaborate discussions 
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about the antiquity and origin of itnige- worship in India. 

In them I have tried to appraise critically the views of 
previous scholars on the above problems and have given my 
own based on literary and archaeological data, fn the 
fourth and fifth chapters I have shown how the ancient 
Indian coins and seal-impressions can materially help us in 
ascertaining the early iconographic types of a number of 
Hindu divinities and their emblems, many of which would 
have otherwise remained unknown to us. In the sixth 
chapter I have elaborately discussed the technique of the 
Iconoplastic art in India with the help of a variety of indi- 
genous texts, few of which were critically studied by the 
previous writers on the subject. I have also discussed there 
the various factors which contributed to the development of 
this art in India and the nature and extent of their individual 
contributions, in the seventh chapter have been explained 
the various technical terras and terminologies that are 
frequently to be be found in iconographic texts, a correct 
knowledge of which is essential to every student of Hindu 
Iconography. In the eighth and last chapter the Indian 
canons of Iconometry have been discussed, a proper under- 
standing of which is necessary for the study of this subject. 
In course of this I have instituted a brief comparison of the 
Indian canons with those followed by the Egyptian and 
the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. It has been found 
necessary to add three appendices to my book, in the second 
one of which I have re-edited the iconometric text entitled 
‘ Pratimamanalaksanam ' with translation and notes. In 
all these tasks I have often referred to the views of various 
previous writers ; reasons have often been adduced by me, 
whether I accepted or rejected them. I may submit here 
that my method in the above studies js mainly objective and 
I have approached the subject chiefly as a student of history 
and archaeology. This is the reason why I could not utilise 
some comparatively recent piiblications of eminent authors. 
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which, remarkable as they are, treat Iconography from ail 
angle different from that of mine. 

■ Ten plates are appended to this work, the first five of 
which contain drawings carefully made by Mr. S. Banerjee, 
artist, under my supervision, from early Indian coin and 
seal devices and sculptures; the last four plates are 
reproductions of the reverse figures of some coins and of a 
few seal impressions. These mostly illustrate the fourth, 
fifth and the seventh chapters of my bonk. Figures 1, 2, 3 
in plate No. VI illustrate my observations contained in the 
last chapter ; figure 4 in the same plate shows the broad 
proportions of the height of a human body followed by 
modern artists of the West. 

A few words about the system of transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary. I have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with slight modification ; for example, 1 have in- 
variably used m in place of m to denote an anusvdra. In 
writing modern place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, I have usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. But sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(e.g., Gandhara) has been spelt with or without these marks ; 
bpt such lapses, I hope, are comparatively few. 

I have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio- 
graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt has 
been made to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly 
offered me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. 
1 take this opportunity to dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which I shall 
always cherish for him. I am also greatly indebted to his 
worthy son, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the President of 
the Post-Graduate Council in, Arts, for the encouragement 
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I always received from him in my work, for which I shall 
remain ever grateful to him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and I am much 
obliged to him for a few suggestions of his, which I have 
incorporated in tlie firsf chapter. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, my 
esteemed friend and colleague, has laid me under deep obli- 
gation by kindly allowing me to ust; the manuscript copy of 
‘ Pratimamana-Jahsanam ’ which was brought by him from 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Stella Krarnrisch, my distinguished 
colleague, kindly went through most ol the book, while it was 
being seen through the press. Mr. S. K. Saraswati, one of 
my former pupils and now one of my colleagues, has obliged 
me with some practical suggestions in the formal get up 
of the book and in other matters. T am also much 
indebted to Dr. N. N. Law, the learned editor of the 
Indian Historical Quarterly for kindly allowing me to 
utilise several blocks which were prepared at his expen.se 
to illustrate two of my articles published in his Journal. 
I should also express my obligation to him and to .lie Joint 
Editors of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
for permitting me to incorporate in this volume a few of my 
articles published in their respective Journals. I cannot but 
be grateful to the different authorities of the fiidian Museums, 
especially Calcutta .and Punjab Museums, and the authorities 
of the British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me 
to reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, 
all of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakra vorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. D. Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
through the press. 
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A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided; certain suggestions relevant to different 
topics discussed in the book occurred to me when the parti- 
cular sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more prmting and other errors 
might have escaped my notice, for which I crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations ; 1 can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Icono- 
graphy. It is for my readers to judge how far 1 have been 
successful in the attempt. 


Calcutta University, 1 

^ JiTBNDBA Nath Banerjea 
1st December, 1941. ) 
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CHAPTER I 

Study op H(ndu Iconography 

Iconography— the nature of the subject— the importance of iconographic studiea from 
the point of view of the study of religious, general and cultural history— materials for 
the study of iconography, archaeological : monumental, epigraphic and numismatic ; 
literary data, divisible into several groups b':ch as religious and mythological literature 
of the early and late periods, accounts of foreign travellers, iconographic and icono- 
metric texts— the nature and importance of these texts — the dhyanai of different 
deities as aids to iconographic studiea— date of various groups of iconographic and 
ieonometric literature — correlation betvreen these texts and extant images. 

The term Icon (ikon, Gr. eikon) means a figure represent- 
ing a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, etc., 
which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of particular divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
• ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter ; it has attached to it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
other term. This Greek word ikon with its above connotation 
has its close parallel in such Indian terms as area, beta, 
vigt^^a, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their bhaktas or exclusive womhippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or fbrm of the gods concerned (tanu or rupa). These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorpbic 
in ebaraoter, bat they may also at times be purely symbolic 
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without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is gene- 
rally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of which 
enables one to be quite conversant about one of the most 
important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con- 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal ikons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus., in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
anioonic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting to any student of religious art of India. A proper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono- 
graphy and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, e.g., the banner paintings (tahkas) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc., also falls within the scope of 
this subject when it is conceited in its broader aspect. But, 
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it must never be lost sight of that, in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Grunwedel observes, “ The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
people lies in its religion.” Della Setta, in the work on 
‘ Religion and Art ’ has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Griinwede] 
has rightly remarked, “The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding principle in their art.”^ Poucher 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India. ^ Thus, this intimate associa- 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 

^ Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1. But he seems to have 
gone too far when he remarks in the same place that "the architecture 
as well as the sculpture (of India) which has always been intimately 
connected therewith, was never and nowhere employed for secular pur- 
poses." That there certainly flourished a well-developed secular art 
which was mainly utilised in the building of royal palaces and in the 
construction of cities and forts, etc., is clearly vouchsafed not only by 
the indigenous literary texts, but also by the accounts left by foreign 
travellers in ancient and mediaeval India. Again, the art of sculpture 
was employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though at 
times endQwed with some sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

* Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Ch. I, - 
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it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono- 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged into by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraise- 
ment of their religion : An intensive and historical study of 
this subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever-increas- 
ing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant increase in 
mythological stories associated with it will find a ready illus- 
tration in the iconographic representations which will throw 
very interesting sidelight on these transformations. Some- 
times, a proper and scientific study of this subject will help 
us in correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati remarked that “about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi, . . . represents religious 
^cts such as the worship of the dagoha or of trees ; once or 
twice the wheel is the object of adoration and once 
the serpent.’^ Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present ; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under- 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconically represented; 

t 

* J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpeiit Worship in Ancient India ^ p. 104. 
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Other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
rukkha-cetiyas, not usually objects of worship by them- 
selves, but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The dagohas or 
dhatugarhhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahaparinirvana of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yaksinis, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu- 
ments in quite an opposite role, viz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Bergusson, even in 
that efi^’ly stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit at the truth when he remarked in the same context, 
“ There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni ” ; but his statement that “a considerable 
number of representations of scenes in domestic life, regard- 
ing which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them were,” has 
been falsified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been instances 
of intense hatred and violent strifes between the members 
of opposite sects as are to be found in the religious . history 
of Europe.^ But these 'sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 

^ But, reference may be made to the story of the impalement 
of the Jainas through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of 
Southern India, viz., Tirujfianasambandba ; a less known era used 
to be current among the Saivas there, the initial year of which dated 
from this event. * 
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mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Vi§nu, it&elf an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry — Hiranyakasipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva was killed by Vi§nu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrat- 
ed by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible, v^ust th# oppo- 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhanari^vara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, there are several sculptures which 
emphasise this peculiarity ; on the four sides of roughly 
square Siva-lihgas are carved the figures of Vi§nu,. Durga- 
Parvati, Surya and Ganapati, which four, along with the 
central lihga, symbolise the cult pictures of the five principal 
sects, viz., Vai^nava, Sakta, Saura, Gaijapatya and Saiva. 
Miniature shrines, with the representations of these chief 
sectarian gods carved on their different sides, mostly of 
early and late mediaeval period, have been discovered in 
various places of northeroi India, especially at Benares which 
has been the happy home of the different Hindu sects 
through remote past. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many images of the gods and god- 
desses are in themselves greait works of art and a proper 
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and careful study of these will enable students of icono- 
graphy to acquaint themselves with the general character 
of the artistic achievements of different races. The excel- 
lence or decadence of art in particular localities in different 
time-periods can be easily dfemonstrated with the help of 
images found in those places, ^he study of a Buddha image 
of Sarnath belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. or a 
Brahmanical or Buddhist bronze or stone imaae of 
Magadha or Bengal of the early Pala period won’t fail to 
impress on the student of iconography the flourishing nature 
of the iconoplastic art in those places, at those different 
times. Similarly, a Buddhist or Brahmanical stone image 
from Bengal of the late Sena period will throw light on the 
artistic decadence which had already set in there. Thus, 
these images form the true index of the achievements in the 
domain of religious art and are, in this manner, very 
interesting aids to the study of the artistic activities of 
particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors but also those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign period these were constructed ; on some 
of them again, we can decipher dates which materially 
help us in the reconstruction of little known periods of 
history. These images are very often definitely illustrative 
of the general cultural level of their makers ; they are also 
at times clear indicators of the social traits of the people 
who made and worshipped them. The conception under- 
lying them illustrate, too, in a remarkable manner the inner 
workings of the human mind and a ‘proper and scientific 
study of their different groups very often acquaints us 
with the psychological factors which lay at the origin and 
evolution of these images. • 
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The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo- 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them- 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image 
making and the practice of worshipping tl;ese images, but 
it will also enable us to classify them in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
/of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, relievo- 
yepresentations appearing on sections of religious archi- 
tecture or extant painted frescoes and such other objects, as 
it has been mentioned above, are important data in this 
connection. Two other archaeological data which have 
been practically ignored by most of the previous writers 
on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but which are 
extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic and 
numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy have 
no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works on 
Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brabmani- 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India ; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very reniarkable manner to determine the early iconographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
is needless to remark further, that these numismatic depiction 
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of deities is in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find the very close parallelism . Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures ; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BOAAO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha) we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mahasena has not 
so far been discovered among the extant Gandhara 
sculptures of the second or the third century A.D. ; but 
when we find the devices oi. certain coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka delineating the features of either of these 
divinities definitely described by the die-cutters as such, 
it will not at all be presumptuous to conclude that these 
forms are some of those in which the two abovenamed 
gods used to be plastically represented during the period. 
It will then be interesting to compare their early features 
with the same of the extant iconographic specimens of a 
later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it on some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers ; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the* head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the variant representations of Indra (very easily identi- 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalaya or Indrapura,. a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Kapi^a, on the basis of certain 
8-M078. • 
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observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the MaMmQyun.^ This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states ; 
these, when they represented particular Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural represen- 
tations current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins.® 

, In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (rupa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
“ in general use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or somewhat later,” makes the follow- 
ing interesting observation, * ** . . . the importance of these 
symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
pfesent day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.” ® 

Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as im- 
portant data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, 1988, Winteraitz Number, Vol. I, 
pp. 95.100. 

* Not to speak of very well-known examples, we oao refer to the 
coin-types of two inland Cretan cities of Bhaucus and Sybrita. The 
former state had a cult of Poseidon Hippios. " The god holding a 
trident stands beside his horse; Dionysus and Hermes were the gods 
of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and reverse devices of her coins.” 
C. Seltman, Cheek Coins, p. 178. 

* Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Itidonesian Art, p. 46. 
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On some rare occasions, they e\fen contain rough descrip- 
tion of the iconographic features of the deities, the erec- 
tion of whose shrines* is being recorded in them. The 
so-called Ghosundi inscription of the second century B.C. 
refers to the erection of a puja-Hla-prakara round the shrines 
of Sahkar§ana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained 
the images of these gods. v^Iany and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines 
of such divinities as Bhavani, Katyayani, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena^ Vi§nu-Sarngin, Buddha, Mahavira and others ; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods 
and goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed 
on the copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing 
those charters often contain the representations of various 
religious objects which were specially used by different 
sovereigns as their respective royal insignia (m«dra).'^Thus, 
the imperial Gupta ruler Samudragupta who was a devout 
worshipper of Visnu {Parama Bhagamta) used Garuda 
as his special rajdnka on his charters as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription {Garutmadahka- 
svavisayahhukti-Msanayacanddyupaya-sevakrta, etc., etc.); 
we know this garuda-emblera being depicted on most of the 
gold and silver coins of the imperial Guptas. '■^he Pala 
rulers of Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., 
devout worshippers of the Buddha used the symbol repre- 
senting the preaching of the first sermon by the Master as 
their royal insignia and we very often find this characteristic 
scene represented in their various charters, '^he copper- 
plate grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other 
hand, bear in many cases the figure of the god SadS^iva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
portion of a particular copper-plate charter; thus, the copper- 
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plate grant of Mahasamanta Srimad Dommana-Pala, who 
was a local ruler of southern Bengal, contains a very beauti- 
ful outline drawing of Narayana-Vi§nu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garu^a on its reverse side ; the ic'onograpbic 
details are interesting.^ Many and various such instances 
can be cited which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians^, both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature the Rgveda, as I shall show fully in 
the next chapter, contains some very interesting details, 
both of negative as well as positive character, which will 
help one to elucidate various points connected with the 
subject. Not only the general problem of the origin and 
development of the practice of image-worship among the 
higher section of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the 
basis of the evidence supplied to us by this and other early 
Vedic literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconograpbic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 
the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature^, when read bet- 
ween the lines, will enable us to know something about the 
peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 

' The copper-plate grant is in the oolleotion of the Asutoah 
Museum, Calcutta University. It was discovered in the Sunderbans, 
and presented to the Asutosh Museum by Mr. Devapraoad Qhoah, 
its Curator. ‘ 
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which will throw light on our subject. The Vedic sutras, 
the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period and the 
dharma- and the artha-^astras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of the religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism coi^tain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranic texts of early and late period are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection ; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them require to be very carefully studied 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to under- 
stand the meaning of various carvings belonging to early 
and late Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incor- 
porated in the above class of Brahmanical literature will 
help us to throw clear light on the Brahmanical art of 
different periods. In fact, the study of the mythology of a 
people is essential for the understanding of its religious art 
and the importance of that class of its literature which is 
the repository of such mythological materials can never be 
over-estimated. Again, incidental iconographic descriptions 
of divine figures contained in many sections of epic and 
puranic literature as also iconographic and iconometric 
canons appearing in some of the early and late puranas 
are of immense value, nay indispensable, for a proper 
study of our subject. Another class of literature which 
throws casual light upon some aspects of our subject is the 
accounts of foreign travellers who make interesting observa- 
tions on particular religious practices of the people of 
India. 

But, the foremost place among the literary data for the 
study of our subject must be given to the iconographic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This vast mass of literature took centuries to attain their 
present shape and some idea about their vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a 
portion of what was actually . composed in course of ages. 
These canons are really the results of the accumulated ex- 
perience of generations of artists whose business was to 
construct these images. The Indians of ancient times 
possessed a common trait of character, which led them to 
incorporate their own independent achievements into systems 
and to merge their own individuality into greater corporate 
wholes in order that their own experiences in particular 
fields of knowledge would have greater authority and 
sanctity to rest upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding 
example in the domain of literary composition, it is a 
well-known fact that the whole of the present MaMbharata 
was not composed in one time period and by one particular 
individual. Still, as early as the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies A.D., it had attained the character of an epic 
system, the credit for whose elaboration was given to a 
mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is, some late puranic 
texts like the Devihhagavata allude to not one but as many 
aa twenty-eight Vyasas‘; most of these, however, are 
mythical figures, and, it is significant to note that the work 
in its characteristic manner actually refers to a system or 
institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa who, under 
different names and as different incarnations of Vi^nu in 28 
successive dvapara ages, was responsible for the composition 
of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. In fact, the 
word vydsa etymologically means explanator or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 

) DevibhSgavatam, Bangavasi Edition, Chapter III, veraes 
26-88. Some of these names suoh as SvayambhQ, PrajSpati, Uianas, 
Brhaspati, Savitr, Yama, Maghavan, Va^intha, Siraavata and others 
are significant. • 
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this floating mass of canons which were the direct 
outcome of the activities of the image-making artists them- 
selves and were passed off in the names of such mythical 
sages such as some of the seven rsis, like Bhrgu, Atri 
and Va^i^^ha or legendary artists like Vi^vakarma and 
Maya.’ The Matsyapurdna refers to eighteen expounders 
of the Vastu^astras, among whom mention may be made 
of Va^istha, Vi^vakarma, Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and 
Byhaspati.® The Mdnasdra (to be noticed later) mentions 
as many as 32 expounders of this subject, the list of which 
contains additional names such as Manu, Nala, ManasSra, 
Manabodha and others ; that the list is a corrupt one can 
be proved by the fact that in some cases there is difficulty 
in understanding whether they are names of persons or titles 
of works, while in others we find a name and its various 
synonyms are utilised to enlarge it. The Brhatsanihitd (1)11, 
1) tells us that the knowledge of the Vdstu^dstras came to 
be imparted through generations of artists from Brahma, 
the creator (VdstujMnamathdtah Kamalabhavdnmuniparam- 
pardydtam), and Utpala while commenting on it ::ay8 that 
the word ‘ sages ’ refers to Garga and others (Kamdlahhavad 
Brahmanal^ sakdSdnmunindin Gargadinam yat pdramparyena 
ydtam prdptamiti.) The Mdnasdra further elaborates the 
tradition and gives a mythical account of the origin of the 
various kinds of artists {Hlpin) in its section of Silpilaksana. 

* The names of these Sapta invoked in various connec- 

tions. They were the same as the Citra-3ikhaud<U8 who were the 
earliest and best promulgators of the Bhagavata lore according to the 
Ndraya^iya section of the MahSbhdrata. 

* Mataya-purdt}am, Bangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, Verses 2-4 : — 

Bhrguratrirvaiiathaica Viivakarmd Mayastathd i 
Ndrado Nagnajiccaiva'Viidldkfab Purandarafyl 
Brahmd Kumdro NandiSab Saunako Qarga eva ca \ 
Vd8udevo*niruddhaica taihd Sukra-Brhas'pati 
’ Aftddaiaiie vikkyd/td VdsiuidtiTopadeiakdb t 
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Bralimg, the creator by the grace of Siva, is the Mahavi^va- 
karma ; his four faces are named Vi^vabhu (the eastern), 
Vi^vavid (the southern), Vi^vastha (the northern) and Vi^va- 
sra^^a (the western) ; from the east face was born Vi6va- 
karm&, from the south Maya, from the north face 
Tva^^, and from the west Manu ; Vi^vakarma, Maya, 
Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of Indra, 
Surendra, Vai^ravapa and Nala and became the fathers of 
Stbapati (architect), Sutragraiiin (the draughtsman- 
designer), Varddhaki (well-versed in the law of proportions, 
the painter) and Takf^ka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of'the first, 
i.e.g the Stbapati was the most important and he was the 
teacher of the other three, the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahl who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the ^astras, the 
Sutragrahl in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules 
of proportions {manakarmajfia) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving. The very name Stbapati 
shows that be was fit for founding everything . {sthapan- 
ayS/rhah) and as he was sthdpanadhipati, so he was called 
Stbapati ; Sutragrahl and others always worked carefully 
under bis orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vastu^dstras. There are four orders of ^ilpis, viz.^ Stbapati 
and the other three ; of these the first is characterised by 
the signs of an dcdrya, the second is well-informed about 
iruti, the lines and the 4tistras, the third is the possessor of 
good judgment, versed in the ^rutis and dtrdkarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last that is Taksaka is adept 
in bis work, cultured, bcdabandhu and merciful. The 
irutiBstra (treatises about iilpa^^ mdna^ etc.) should be 
full of all details ^arvaldk§a^m) and that cannot be acquired 


* Aoharya, MdnaaSra, Chapter 68, tv. 6-9 ; oa other occasions the 
author refers to his predecessors; Ch. I, V. 2 ; Ch. 70, V. 68. 
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in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or 
a preceptor (vind Hlpi vind gurum) ; as the knowledge of this 
§dslra is unobtainable without the aid of a Gilpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
carried into fruition, (its possessor) does attain neither 
enjoyment nor salvation. The above, a free translation of 
Mdnasdra (Acharya’s edition), pp. 3-4, verses 1-19, shows 
how the author systematises the tradition about the origin 
and evolution of art through some mythical names, making 
it contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interest- 
ing point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 
assigned by the writer to the four diflPerent orders of artists 
and the highest position allocate'^ to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the 
most important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval 
India; thus Grunwedel remarks, “The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ” (Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture ; becoming necessary, it loses its importance 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose” (HIIA, p. 71). In 
the above passages from Mdnasdra we have a textual corro- 
boration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. 

The Vdstuidstra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts are dwelt upon in the Matsya-purdna just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometric canons and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratimdlak^ana and 
CitralaJc§aij,a. Thus, Varahamihira, in the Chapter 67 of 
his Bfhatsaijtfeita (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition), while deal- 
ing with the characteristic signs of images and their 
measurements incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and 'Vai^i^tha^ who^, as we have 

8— 1807B. 
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seen above are included among the 18 Vastu^astropade^akas. 
Nagnajit bas been cited by him twice and Vai^js^ba once 
and Bba^^a Utpala, the commentator of the Brhatsaifihita 
actually quotes passages from the works of these two pre- 
vious writers in support of bis author. '/This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, ^ilpa 
.treatises were composed and they actually passed current in 
their names at a comparatively early period ; otherwise 
Utpala who flourished in the tenth century A.D. could not 
have' quoted passages from them. The art treatise, entitled 
Gitralak§ana, now to be had only in its Tibetan version— its 
Sanskrit original not being available — which has been edited 
by Laufer, is ascribed to this Nagnajit ; it, as has been re- 
marked by the learned editor, is sometimes referred to as 
Nagnajiccitralaksanam or simply as Nagnavratam. Nagnajit 
was also the author of a work, probably, Pratimalaksana 
by name. While commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 
of the Bfhatsaifihitd the first line of which runs, 

“ Asyam sake^ayiicayani sodaia dairghyena Nagnajit- 
proktatfi,” Utpala makes this interesting comment, 
Nagnajitproktani Pratimdlaksane Ssyam mukharn sakeia- 
nicayarn ioia^diiguldni” ; or this Pratimalaksana might 
have been simply a section of his other work just mentioned. 
Further, there were other such works passing current in the 
names of such mythical sages as Ka^yapa and Agastya, 
or legendary artists like Vi^vakarma and Maya. Utpala 
quotes extensively from Ka^yapa in his commentary while 
many iconographic and iconometric texts passing current 
in the south pass in the names of both these mythical sages. 
The Hlpaidstra ascribed to Kai^yapa is called the KMyaplya, 
known also as the Ani^umadhheda (or rather forming a part 
of the Aifi^umadhheda) } Agastya is the reputed author of 

the work entitled Sakaladhikdra about which Bam Baz 


. * It has been edited in the.Aaandasrsm Sanskrit Series, Poona, 
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makes this interesting observation “the portion of the work 
which has as yet come under my own observation, is 
exclusively on the subject of sculpture as connected with 
the function of statues ; but it is so diffuse that if we 
suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Mdnasdra, the 
largest at present of my collection.” ^ A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing 
current in the name of Maya and edited not very long 
ago by T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series fully justifies my remarks made above. Many other 
texts like Vidvaharmdvatdra4dstra contain ample materials 
for the .study of this subject and Gopinath Eao rendered 
a first rate service to all its students by partially editing 
relevant portions of these as appendices to his monumental 
work on Hindu Iconography, when many of them had not 
been published. Mention may be made here of many other 
3ilpa works, most of which have not yet been edited ; 
while others are known only from quotations in various 
known Hlpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanatkumdra 
VdstuSdstra, which is known to exist in manuscripts mostly 
fragmentary. The author of this work owns his indebted- 
ness to purvdcdryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, Angiras, 
Vyasa, Manu and others. A Sdrasvatlya-HlpaSdstra is 
referred to in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogourum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Apardjita-prcchd which 
may be the same as Apardjita-vdstu^dstra attributed to 
Vi^vakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above.^ 

^ Batn Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus^ p. 8. 

2 Devatdmurti-'prakaranam, Introduction, pp. 12-15. The writer 
of the introduction refers to numbers of other texts whose 4ilpa 
character cannot be definitely demonstrated. « Ram Raz's remarks 
on the iilpaidstras'oi the Hindus are worth quoting in this connection, 
‘*^lt is true that the Hindus were in possession of numerou'^ treatises 
on architecture, sculpture, etc., which collectively are called the Silpa- 
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Extensive onthological works containing texts on archi- 
tecture, iconography (dealing with the construction of 
images belonging not only to Brabmanical Hinduism but 
also to the rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), 
iconometry, the allied arts of bronze-casting and painting 
were composed and reference can be made to one such 
work, viz., ManasSra, already referred to, which has recently 
been critically edited by P. K. Acharya. The name of 
another such work, though in a less comprehensive scale 
can be alluded to here which has recently been edited in 
the Gaekwad Oriental Series ; this is Mdnasolldsa, which 
is itself a part of Ahhilasitdrihacintdmani, a bigger antho- 
logy dealing with various topics, said to have been compiled 
by the Calukya king Some^varadeva who flourished in the 
12th century A.D. King Bhoja of Dhara who flourished 
a century earlier is the reputed author of the Samardhgana- 
sutradhara, a work mainly on architecture. Extensive 
collections of such and other allied texts have been edited 
by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned above) and Silparatna of Srikumara which were 
originally written in Malayalam script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these antho- 
logies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Saiphitas, A.gamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brabmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Paficaratra (Yai^nava) and the 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which dealt with one or other of 

iistra but unfortunately few traces of them remain. There appears 
to have been, according to some, 82 and. according to others 64, 
standard treatises on the above-mentioned arts In a series of 
memorial verses prescribed among the artists are recorded the names 
of the authors or titles of the above-mentioned 64 treatises. Of these 
32 are mukhya, the others are or subordinate.’* 
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the topics, viz., Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Jnana. The first 
part dealt > with the rules of conduct to be adopted and 
actions to be performed by the individual aspirant after 
salvation, the second one with the varieties of ‘ making,’ 
which meant everything connected with the construction 
of temples and images, the third with concentration ; 
all three of which, if properly and systematically worked 
up, would lead to the attainment of true knowledge, the 
resultant of which would be salvation. We are here 
concerned with the second part, viz., hriydpada, which is 
admittedly one of the most important and voluminous 
sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader rightly 
remarks, “Very few Samhitas (Pancaratra) seem to have 
actually consisted of these four sections. The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to 
be well-illustrated by Padma T antra in the edition, of which 
the Jflanapada occupies 45 pages, the Yogapada 11 pages, 
the Kriyapada 215 pages and the Caryapada 376 pages. 
The practical part, Kriya and Carya, is the favourite 
subject, the rest being treated as a rule by way of introduc- 
tion or digression.’’^ Thus many of the Pancaratra and 
Saiva Sainhitas and Agamas came to contain important 
sections dealing with the elaborate rules about the 
construction of temples and images which were regarded 
as practical guides by numbers of sectarian devotees. 
This class of literature may conveniently be compared 
with portions of the Brahmana literature which were 
principally conversant with laying down meticulous details 
for the correct performances of different Vedic sacrifices. 
Gopinath Kao mainly drew from the Kriyapada of the 
Paficaratra VaikhSnasdgama in order to explain the 
various characteristic features of the Vai^nava images 
in his work and he utilised the relevant sections of such 


^ Schrader, Introduction to the PdAcaratra, p. 22. 
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Saiva igamas, as Suprahheda, Kiraigu, KOmika and 
Affi^umadhheda for throwing light on the Saiva icons. The 
hitherto unpublished HayaSirsa Paflcardtra contains very 
elaborate details of this nature which, when critically 
edited, will throw a flood of light on the different branches 
of Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficieney in 
Brahmanical Iconography. /it is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a thorough 
acquaintance with our subject, but also the multitude of 
iconographic and iconometric canons which are contained 
in such Puraijas and Upapuranas of early and late periods 
as Matsya, Agni, Padma, Visnudharmottara, etc. Many 
of these Puranas, though they profess generally to deal 
with five principal topics of Puranic lore, such as sarga, 
pralisarga, varpia, manvantara and mmidnucarita, associate 
themselves prominently with one or other of the few 
principal sects and contain elaborate details about 
Pratimdlaksamm (sometimes described as Devatarccdnu- 
kirtanam), Prati§thd,vidhi (the mode of the installation of 
these images), Devagrhanirmanam (construction of temples), 
etc. Sometimes, a very close similarity is clearly discernible 
between one or other of such texts and those of the same 
nature appearing in the relevant sections of particular 
Paficaratra Samhitas ; this probably signifies that the former 
borrowed from the latter or both drew from the same source. 
Thus, comparison of the chapters on BhUparigraha in connec- 
tion with the Piati§th& ceremony and the other chapters on 
P&talayoga, Prdsddalak^arMm, Pratimdlak^aiSMm, etc., of the 
Agnipurana with the similar chapters in the Haya&lrsa 
Paflcardtra fully shows that the compiler of this section of 
the AgnipurdtM condensed much that was in the latter work. 
It must be said to his credit that he shows his indebtedness 
to the Paficaratra work by iptroducing bis essay with these 
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words, * Hayaiirsah pratisthartharp, devandrii Brahmane- 
'bravU.' ^ In most cases, these topics are incorporated into 
the general body of the Parana as replies to the questions of 
the sages put to the Suta, as most of the other topics in the 
same are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual order 
is changed. Thus, the Visnudhannottara which contains 
the fullest details among the puranic literature, not only on 
iconography and iconometry but also on painting and archi- 
tecture, introduces these by way of questions and answers 
between the sage Markandeya and the king Vajra (a sagotra 
of Kr§na), when the latter is the interlocutor and the former 
the expounder. This Upa-Purana, occasionally given out as 
a part of Garuda^Purana, und quoted repeatedly by Alberuiii 
as the ‘Visnudharma,' is a very useful work of an ency- 
clopaedic character, a great part of Section 111 of which 
treats of the canons for the construction of temples and 
images as also the rules for painting, and other fine 
arts. 

Iconographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy and nlti^astra. Mention has already been made 
of a particular chapter in the Brhatsamhitd of Varabamihira 
which deals with iconography and iconometry ; there are 
two other chapters, one on the installation of these images, 
and the other on the selection of material for the construc- 
tion of images (Chap. 58, VanasampraveMdhydya, and Chap. 
69, Pratisthavidhi, Dvivedi’s edition) which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology and which 
will be discussed in their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bhatta Utpala’s valuable commentary on them, are 
very important for our purpose, because in them we light 
upon iconographic data which can be dated with some 

* This fact has not been noticed by the editor of Devatimurti- 
prakara^m (Calcutta Sanskrit Series^. 
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amount of certainty. As regards the iconographic matter in 
the nlti^stras, we may refer to the H^ukranltisWra, Chap. IV, 
section IV of which is of immense use to all students of 
religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Gaturvarga-cinta- 
mani from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakbanda of this monumental work contains innumerable 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of areally for- 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical sectaries. Semadri’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpi'ul not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about less known 
members of the Hindu pantheon, but also on account of his 
almost invariably mentioning the source from which he has 
quoted. This last fact enables us to compare the extracts 
with the same in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bha^^a, in his Haribhaktivildia, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri ; but as he was pre-emi- 
nently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographic details 
he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vai^navism. The last three vilasas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the construction of images, the installation of the 
same, various rituals connected with them, the building of 
temples, etc. Like HemSdri he not only quotes from such 
previous works as the Matsya, Agni, Vi§nudharmottara and 
other Puranas, but he also very frequently utilises the 
PSficaratra text Hayailr^apaficardtra. As the last has not 
yet been critically edited, extensive quotations from this 
unpublished work furnish us with materials of an authorita- 
tive character and we can check the readings of the manu- 
scripts of this Paficaratra text with the help of these extracts. 
Another work of such a character is Tantrasdra of Kf^i- 
nanda Agamvagi^a, which contains extensive quotations from 
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various Tantras like Rudraydmala, Brahmaydnf,ala, Kuhjika- 
mata, Sdradatilaka and others; many of these contain the 
dhydnas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of Sri- 
k§etra, both of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Maharana Kumbha, are of groat importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaita and Baita carved 
in relief inside the dhvaja-stambha raised under tlie orders of 
the said Maharana, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddhesvara Siva whose temple was erected by Rana 
Mokal near by at Chitorgadh. Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. Those 
are Decatdrnurti-prakamna and Hupamandnna both of which 
have been recently edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
(No. XII). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian wo-ks liki; 
Mayamala and Silpamtna referred to above ; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowals not only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Matsya, Brahma, Padina, Skanda and Visnudharmottara 
and others, in Chapter V of the Introduction. Another 
interesting fact to be noted in this connection is that, of 
these two works, Rupamandana seems to be the more 
authoritative one, materials from which were freely utilised 
in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study of religious 
art of India will be incomplete, if we fail to refer to the 
dhydna-mantras of numerous deities, which are incorporated 
in the works on rituals connected with tlie well-known sects. 
Here, a clear distinction can be made between the dhydnas 
of different deities belonging to various Brahraanical sects 
and the same (sadhanas) of tfie deities belonging to the 
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VajrayanajBuddhisrD. The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
him and the individual. In the Brahraanical sectarian 
systems where love and adoration (bhakti) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was 
constantly present. But a strictly philosophical Vajrayapnist 
emphasised the eternal unity between the god to be medi- 
tated upon and the individual meditating on, and thus an 
element of spiritual monism is to be clearly perceived there. 
This observation can be substantiated by referring to two 
typical dhyana-mantras , one belonging to sectarian Brahman- 
ism and the other to Vajrayana Buddhism. One such 
well-known mantra outlines the conception of Siva, thus : — 
Dhyayennityam maheiani rajatagirinihham carucandra- 
vatamsam ratndkalpojjvaldhgam para^umrgavardhhitihastam 
prasannam I padmaslmni samantat stutamamaraganair- 
oyaghra-krttirp vasdnarp vUvadyarp v'dvavljarp nikhilabhaya- 
hararp paficavaktraip trinetram II We do not fail to find in 
these lines a clear-cut concept of the god in which his main 
iconographic features are fully delineated ; it will be needless 
to add that these followed principally the already established 
iconographic type of the deity and the whole mantra was 
a sort of a handy formula for the convenience of the wor- 
shipper. Now, if we compare this with a sddhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sddhana of Simhanada Loke^vara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara runs 
thus : — “ Atmdnarp Simhandda-Loke^vararuparp hhdvayet, 
ivetamrparp trinetrarp jatdmukutinarp nirbhusanarp vydghra- 
carmaprdvrtam siiphdsanastharp mahdrdjalilam candrasanarp 
candraprabharp bhdvayet. Daksine sitaphanivestitam trUulani 
ivetarp, vdme nano sugandhikusumaparipuritapadmabhaja- 
narp vdmahastdt utthapadmopari jvalatkhadgam ” (Sddhana- 
mdld, Vol. I, p. 63). We can certainly pick out details of 
an iconographic character from the above extract, which 
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give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, cf. the iula 
entwined with snake hy his side, the matted locks, the half- 
moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sddhaka meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the mantra — dtmdnam bhamyet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the pramma-mantra of 
particular deities also contains their iconographic descrip- 
tions, in broader out-lines which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sltala {Namami Maldm devlrn 
rdsabhasthdni digamharlm I M drlianikalasopetmi surpd- 
lahkrtamastakdm II ) leaves little to be added to her icono- 
graphic description in her dhydna mantra. The stavas — 
elocutory verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
— also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of le.xts, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already kn )wn from earlier real 
iconographic texts noticed previously, and thus the 
importance of the former is of a secondary character 
in the study of Brahmanical Hindu iconography. It 
is not so in the case of the Vajrayana Buddhist icono- 
graphy and the standard works on it by Foucher or Bhatta- 
charya prove how much beholden its study is to these 
dhydna- or sddhana-malds. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the bulk of the iconographic literature referred to above. 
One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them — especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconographic and iconometric character appearing 
in the Brhatsarrihitd can be definitely* fixed in the 6th 
century A.D., as Kern has very effectively settled the age of 
the werk at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemadri, Mandana and Gopala 
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Bhatta. Hemadri flourished in the 13th century A.D. 
and the other two in the 15th century (Gopala Bhatta was 
a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we 
have seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of 
Alaharana Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in 
difficulty when we take up the question of the age of those 
texts which originally formed part of the Paucaratra 
Sarhhitas, the Saiva Agamas, the Sakta Tantras and some 
Huranic literature which were the sources of these late com- 
pilations. The dates of most of these works are not 
definitely known and it is likely that many of them 
were composed at different periods, being added to 
from time to time. Schrader has fixed the age, the 2nd 
century A.D. to the 8th century A.D., as the period during 
which some of the most authoritative Pancaratra Sarnliitas 
were composed ; he, however, enumerated only a few, 
about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this category.^ 
But the few Paiicaratra texts w'hich contain iconographic 
and allied matter, for example the Haya4irsa and the 
Vaikhdnasa are impossible to be dated with certainty. Gopi- 
nath Rao remarks, on what authority we do not know, that 
the prose recension of the Vaikhanasdgania is perhaps the 
oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, assigning a 
much later date to the metrical form of the same work. It 
must be observed, here, that the descriptions of Visnuite 
images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 
6th to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, i.e., the metrical 
version of the same work as it refers to the Dravi^a-vedas, 
i.e., the Prahandhas of the Alvars, cannot certainly be 
older than the 9th century A.D. But if we compare the 

*• Ssshrader, Introduction to the Paflcardtra, p. 20. He distinx 
guishes between the two types of Pafloaratra Saiphitas, viz., northern 
and southern, « 
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iconographic portion of the prose version of the Vaikhanas- 
agama with the same of the HayaHrsa Pancaraira, ve are 
struck by the fact that the latter lays down the general 
outlines of the various images of Visnu in a much less 
stereotyped manner than is done by the author of the 
former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as many 
as tliirty-six in number, of the Dhruv,a-heras or the ini- 
movable images of Visnu are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhanasagama} This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the Hayaslrsa, but this alone would not justify 
us in making a definite assertion. As for the Saivagamas, 
GopinathRaois of opinion that the Kdmikdgama is the oldest 
among them ; and as in many of the other ones, including 
the Kdrandgama, reference to the Devdram hymns composed 
by the Nayauraars or the Sivabhaktas is to be found, they 
are to be dated later than the 9th century A.D.^ The Sakta 
Taatra works, as we have them at present and which contain 
iconographic and iconometric data, are mostly much later 
in date than the 9th or 10th century A.D. None can at 
all be certain about the respective dates of the Puranas, 
when their heterogeneous character is taken into considera- 
tion. We can ascertain, however, their relative age from 
internal evidence ; it will be touched in a subsequent 
chapter. But a comparison of some of the iconographic 
texts given in several of the Puranas with those given in 
some of the Pancaratra literature will fully prove the in- 
debtedness of the former to the latter (c/. my remarks about 

1 Yoija bhoga, vlra and abhicarika, according to the particular 
kind of result desired by the worshipper; sthdnaka, dsana and iayana 
— this division being based on the different inodes in which the 
principal figure is shown; lastly, uttama, madhyama and adhama, 
according as ths number of accessory figured in the composition 
cluster round the central figure. T. A. G. Bao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. I, Pc. I, pp- 78-80. 

a T.A.G. Bao. op. cit., Vol. I, Pl^ I, pp. 55-57, 
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the borrowal of iconographic matter by the author of the 
Agnipurdxia from the Hayasirsa text). 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among them in 
the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we may not 
be far wrong; but, then it is impossible for us to determine 
which among them are such, and it is a fact that some at 
least of the iconographic features of many of the Brahraani- 
cal divinities were based on the partially defined anthropo- 
morphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic counterparts. 
This limit did not go further back than the early Gupta 
period. In a subsequent part of this book, it will be shown 
that the image-making activities attained a great impetus in 
the early centuries of the Christian era due to various 
causes, and images belonging to different creeds came to be 
made in large numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their experiences in black 
and white not only for their own convenience, but also 
for the convenience of the generations of artists to 
follow them, and in this way grew up a vast mass of 
such texts which were being added to from time to time. 
Thus, images were first constructed according to the specifip 
needs of the' varieties of expanding creeds and then the rules 
for their making were gradually stereotyped ; it is just like 
the evolution of a language and the various grammatical 
rules appertaining to it. The analogy can be drawn further ; 
as in the case of the grammatical literature of a particular 
language, development of different schools can be noticed 
as the language progressed, so here also, with the growth 
of iconoplastic art in India, different schools of artists came 
to lay down variant rules for the making of icons. I 
have already referred to the 18 Vastu^astropadei^akas men- 
tioned in the Matsyapurana and have also shown how 
this information is partially corroborated by the Bfhat- 
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saTjihita of Varahamihira. I shall here- show further, how 
this differentiation can first be noticed by proceeding ou 
icononaetric lines and how the name of at least one such 
school can be ascertained from Utpala’s commentary on a 
passage of Varahamihira. Thus, Varahamihira writes 
with regard to the measurement of the length and breadth 
of the face of an image in this manner — 

Svairahgulapramanairdvadaaa viaiirnaindyaiam ca muhham I 

Nagnajitd tu caitirdaia dairghycna irdvidam kathitavi II 


Now, Utpala actually quotes from the work of NagnaJ*^; 
which is not available now, the following passage on which 
the above observation of Varahamihira was based : — 

Viatmiaip dvadaSa mukham dairghyena ca caturdaia I 

Ahguldni fathd kdryam tanmdnam drdvidam sniriam II 

Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country and 
we have seen that Varahamihira speaks of another school 
of measurement probably followed in the northern 
country. Gopinath Kao is quite correct when he says, 
“The author, Nagnajit, quoted by Varahamihira, must 
certainly be older than the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. ; the quotation . . . indicates the existence of a school 
of sculpture in south India then. ’ But the other remark of 
his, in this connection, that “ the quotation also incident- 
ally informs us that Nagnajit was possibly a Dravidian 
author on Hlpaiastra ’’ does not bear scrutiny. ‘ Had Nagna- 
jit been really a Dravidian author, it is presumable that 
he would not have referred to this school particularly as 
Dravidian, in his Pratimal aksana. We have no means, 
now, of associating Nagnajit with a particular locality, 
though Vedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to one 

' T. A. G. Rao, op, cit., Vol. I, •Part I, Introduction, -p. 59. 
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Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this 
king Nagnajit might liave been quite a different person 
from Nagnajit, the author of works on Gitralaksana and 
Pratimdlaksana. 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, “ From the uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application.”^ He further remarks, “The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, it is no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules.” But, 
are the rules same everywhere and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different parts of India always the same? 
No doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country ; but this, according to 
him, IS “ only observable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.” The quotation, ‘ Deianurupa- 
bhusanavcMahkaramurtibhify karyd I Pratimd laksana- 
yuktd sannihitd vrddhida bhavati || ’ from the Brhatsanihitd 
of Yarahamibira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of an image of a divinity can be shown to 
differ in essential features in widely different regions of 
India and variant iconographic texts can be utilised to 
explain them. I have already shown how the Vaikhdnas- 
agama description of the Dhruva-beras of Visnu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Vi^ii^uite images of the South. 


* T. A. G. Bao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 47. 
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But few are the Visnu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Vispu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sri and Bhudevi holding, beside a 
fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively; this charac- 
teristic h IS its textual basis in the VdikhdtKisn, But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
has almost invariably f?ii and Pusti or Sarasvatl holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands ; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Agni and Kdlikd Purdnas- The 
Matsya text lays down that Srt and Pu^ti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visriu (Sriicc pu§tiSca 
karttabye pdrivayoh padmasaniyute ; Matsya, 258. 15) ; the 
Kdlikapurdna says that Sri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvati on his left (dadhdnarn daksine 
deoltfi Sriyam pdr^ve tu %ibhratam I Sarasvatlni odma^ 

pdrSve ) ; the Agnipurdna text, however, closely fits with 

the actual images when it definitely lays down Snpustl cdpi 
karttavye padniaolndkardmite I Urumdtroechritdydme... | , 
i.e., Sri and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image in their heiglit should be carved on either side 
of the figure of Vi§nu (Agnipurdna, Ch. 44). There 
can be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, while the one former in 
the south. We can farther substantiate our point by refer- 
ring to the two varieties of the images of the Sungod — north 
Indian and south Indian — and the different iconographic 
texts describing the Surya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian, Surya are ' its 
udlcyaneia (consisting of the close covering of the body 
and topboots of the legs — gradually these features were 
subdued) and its waist-girdle^ the vyanga or avyanga ; 

6— 1807B 
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these are conspicuous by their absence in the south 
Indian reliefs of Surya. Now, if we study some relevant 
iconograpbic texts descriptive of the sun icons we find 
that they also can be classified into two well defined groups 
on the basis of the mention or non-mention of the particular 
iconic features noted above. . Of the various texts collected 
by Gopinath Rao to describe the icons of Surya, the 
Aiji^uinadhhedagama, the Suprahhedagama and the Silparatna 
do not at all record the features to be found in the Surya 
imatjes. of northern India, while the others, viz., the 
Bthatsatiihita, VUvaJtarmdvatara-Mstra, Vi§nudhannottara, 
Matsyapurana, Agnipurdm, etc., do so. We .can with 
a great deal of plausibility assign on this basis the former 
groups of texts to the southern region and the latter group 
to the northern. The PurvaMranagama, which is also presu- 
mably a southern text, contains passages such as Kaflcuka- 
ficitavigraham and padau sakatakau tasya reminiscent of the 
northern feature and thus seems to be influenced by the 
latter group of texts. Thus as a broad division can be 
made between the Brahmanical images of India into north 
Indian and south Indian on the basis of important iconogra- 
phic features, so, the texts also can be generally classified into 
two groups, those followed in the north and the others in the 
south. But there can be no denying the fact that sometimes 
texts belonging to one group showed traces of their contact 
with those belonging to the other, as undoubtedly varieties 
of images usually current in one region are occasionally to he 
found in the other. I have already referred to the Purvakdra'y,- 
agama having been influenced by the iconograp’iic texts of 
the north ; similarly, examples can be cited where north 
Indian texts can be shown to bear south Indian charac- 
teristics. This is especially noticeable in the late compila- 
tions. Mapdaoa, an artist of Rajputana, in his works draws 
copiously from both the sources and in many instances his 
descriptions of particular images are given in the approved 
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south Indian manner. Thus, the following description of 
the image of the sun in his Rupaman^ana — Sawalak§ana- 
samyuktani sarvdhharanahhusitam I Adityasya tvid(,m riipani 
kurydt pdpa-pranManam II — does not contain the well- 
known iconographic traits of the Surya images of the 
north. ^ Krsnananda A.gamavagi4a, a great Tantric pandit 
of Pengal and a contemporary of SrI-Caitanya, refers to two 
dhydnamantras of Surya, none of which contains any of 
the same. ^ The omission of these details in the north 
Indian compilations may have also another explanation in 
this particular case ; as these were late works, most of the 
traits which had their basis in the non-Indian motifs were 
purposefully omitted — a reason which might also have 
actuated in the omission of the same in their earlier proto- 
types isic) of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present aod extant images, a note of 
caution needs be laid down. Many indeed are the early and 
late mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographic features 
of which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts ; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for with the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 

* Cf. thS details of the Iditya images as given in the Atniumad- 
bhheda and Suprabheda dgamas as quoted by Gopinath Eao, Praiima- 
lak§anSni, pp. 83-84; details of the chariots and seven horses, which are 
given in these, are omitted in the Rupamar).da,na description. 

• ^ Both these dhyanae contain descriptions of the four-handed 
images of Surya ; two hands hold lotus flowers while the other two are 
shown in the abhaya and varada poses. Four-handed Siirya images, 
though rare, are not absolutely unknown. 
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seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by saying that 
our knowledge both of the actual images and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 

I have mentioned above that the monographic literature now 
obtainable,, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brabmanical images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials 
through many centuries of the flourishing period of the 
icon-maker’s art in India. Untold numbers of images, 
many of which were probably priceless works of religious 
art, were destroyed by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus 
irretrievably lost to us. The fault of destroying ancient 
works of art is not always to be laid at the door of the image 
breakers of alien faith actuated by fanatical zeal ; persons 
belonging to the same faith caused intentional damage to 
them actuated by utilitarian motive. Numerous are the 
ruins of ancient and mediaeval India which have been 
exploited through ages by various classes of people for their 
own building and other purposes. Beautiful works of art 
in marble, statuaries and architectural pieces from Amaravati 
were burnt down to supply them with lime to be utilised for 
their paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public oflScials 
used them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and 
architectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmani- 
cal and Buddhist shrines, were carted away from the site 
and thrown into the Ganges as mere ballast when the 
Dufferin Bridge was being built over the river at Benares. ^ 

^ The river has since restored some of them. A few of the 
sculptures io the collection of the Bharat Eala Bhavan, Benares, were 
retrieved from the bed of the river near the bridge. Some sculptures 
of great iconographip interest w<ere found by me in the river bed, not 
very far from the site of the bridge. ' 
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Again, innumerable images were in ancient times made 
of wood which is extremely perishable in this country ; they 
did not survive for a pretty long period after their construc- 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of 
images, sometimes, throw interesting light on this point. 
Gopinath Rao quotes this description of SivadutI, one of the 
numerous forms of the Devi, from the Matsyapurdna : — 

Tathaivartamukhl iu^kd suskakdyaviscsafah I 
Bahuhdhuyuid devl hhujagaih pariveatitd II 
Kapdlajndlini hhimd taihd khatvdhgadhdrim I 
Sivadntl ca kartavyd srgdlavaddrd suhhd || 

Alldhdsanasamsihdnd tathd rdjamacaiarbhvjd I 
Aarkpdtradhai'd devl khadgamladhard tathd II 
Caturthaatu karaafaaydstathd kdryaatu adyniaah I ’ 

But he could not illustrate this^ description of the goddess 
with the aid of any extant telief. Now, it was Natesa 
Aiyar who first drew the attention of scliolars to a sculpture 
in the collection of Nagpur Museum, which in a remarkable 
manner coincides with this Puranic description. It may be 
noted here that this sculpture does not conform to the other 
mode of representing the goddess given in the Srltattvanidhi, 
where her name is shortened into Diiti.* Among the 
numerous Devl icons in the Chauh^at YoginI temple at 
Bheraghat, many of which are in an extremely mutilated 
condition, this particular aspect of the Devl cannot at 
present be recognised. But one interesting fact concerning 
these, which has special bearing on the topic under discussion, 
ought to be noted here. Most of these images bear 
identificatory inscriptions on their pedestals ; in a few cases, 

4 

^ T, A, (i, Kao, Elementa of Hindu Iconography, Vol. T, Part TJ, 
Praiwidlakaandnii p. 125. 

“ Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of Archaeological hlrhihitu in (he 
Nagpur Museum. • 
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it is possible to show that the latter (the plthika) did not 
originally belong to the figure which is placed upon it .at 
present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole ; and many are the names to be read in the 
pedestal inscriptions which can not be recognised among 
the authorised lists of such goddesses in numbers of available 
texts. No doubt the names of such well-known aspects of 
the goddess, as Brahman! Mahesvar!, Varahl, Vaisnavl, 
Caiidika, Pakini, Jahnavl, Yamuna and others are to be 
found among them. But, we are yet to get hold of iconogra- 
phic texts which will give us the descriptions of such figures 
as Deddarl, Lampata, Than!, Takarl Eidhall, Sandini,; 
Audara, Khemakhi and a host of others. Again, it is 
interesting to note that some figures among them, easily 
recognisable from their iconography, such as Mahisasura- 
marddini and Gane^ani (Sakti of Gane^a) are respectively 
labelled as Teramba and AinginI } Evidently, the sculptors 
of these images were following the texts current in this region 
(which are not now available) to meet the requirements of 
the Sakta devotee who was the original builder of this 
temple rebuilt by Queen AlhanadevT during the reign of her 
son Narasinihadeva in the Kalachuri-Chedi year 907 
(1155 A.D.). 


* For a detailed deeoriptioa of these goddesses with or without 
inscriptions, refer to B. D. Banerjee’s The Haihayae of Tripuri and 
their Monuments, pp. 79-90. The Banod inscription (Gwalior State) 
of the 10th or 11th century A.D. mentions the name of Terambipila, 
a Saiva ascetic of the Mattamayura clan ; it means literally " the 
protector of Terambi. ” Teramba and Terambi both seem to signify 
the Goddess Burga in one of her aspects. 



CHAPTER II 


The Antiquity of Image-Worship in India 

Image proper of a god — its character : not merely an anthropomorphic or therio- 
raorphio representation of a particular deity, but also an object of worship (pujd) by 
its devotees— iconography deals with the ' latter class of images— some of the objects 
found in tlie prehistoric sites in the Indus valley and a few of the neolithic finds in 
South India possibly cult objects^their nature cannot be determined with certainty-^ 
whether images of gods and goddesses were known in the early Vedio period— different 
views regarding this question. Vedio religion, its nature— Vedio divinities, the extetit 
of their anthropomorphism and theriomorphism— these god's, not necessarily represent- 
ed by images proper — thus, the religious practice prevalent among the higher section 
of the Vedio Indo-Aryana not characterised by the worship of images — references to 
seuaible representations of some Vedic divinities in early and late Vodic texts— our 
knowledge, however, insufficient for the determination of the religious practices of the 
lower section of the people and those of the original settlers of India— certain terms 
such as muradeva and hinadeva occurring in the figvedat of interest in this connec- 
tion — gradual changes in the Vedic religion — the Upanifadic conception of the Vedic 
divinities not conducive to the growth of iconism — ^references to temples and images in 
the sutra literature. 

It has already been pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the terra icon (derived from Greek eikon) 
signifies an object of worship or something which is asso- 
ciated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. The English word ‘image,’ derived from old 
French and Latin ‘ imago,’ on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of ‘ likeness’ ; from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
"above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
such Indian words, as pratikrti, pratimd,, vimba, etc., which 
again like their English counterpart came to . acquire the 
secondary significance. The word vimba' means reflection 
and it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities. There is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
in the time of the annual autumnal worship of the clay 
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images of the goddess Durga ; it consists of placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such a 
manner as the image is reflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deity (snana-jala) is poured on the reflection 
there and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
vimha ; it is also necessary from the practical point of 
view.’ Even when such words as vimha, pratikrti, etc., came 
to be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratimd-nil^ka 
of BhSsa, mention is made of the statues (pratimi) of the 
departed royalties which, though objects of respect, were not 
certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bbima, which was crushed by the blind old ICuru king 
Dhytarastra by being bugged close to bis body, is described by 
Kr|pa as ‘ dyasi pratimd,.’^' The golden image of Sjta served 
as her substitute during the performance of the ASvainedha 
sacrifice by Bama, when she herself was in exile in 
Valmiki’s hermitage.® The word pratikrti meaning ‘ likeness ’ 

' ^ Water Cannot be poured on the olsy image with its coating of 
paint and other tinsel ornaments without damaging the whole object 
of worship. In southern India, substitute images, known as anapana- 
beraa (t.e., images meant for bathing), are made, usually of bronze, and 
regularly bathed in place of the principal image in the sanctum. 
But in the case of the Siva-lihgas, no such intermediary is usuAlly 
needed, for they are not generally coated with daubs of paint and 
decorated with ornaments. They are, only occasionally (once at 
night), endowed with various ornaments and garlands (ifhgiraveia) 
and this is done long after the bathing is over. Sometimes, gold ^ 
leaves in the shape of a crescent {iaiShka), three eyes or the third eye 
(irinetra), etc., are permanently inset into the pujdbhSga of the Lihga. 

* ’M& iuod DhTtard§tta tvatu naiaa Bhlmaalvayd hatah I 
iyaal pratimd hyead tvayd rdjannipdtitdl II 

Mahdbhdrata Strlparva, Ch. 12 v. 28. 

* R&ma : Kdflcanirp mama patnirp ca dtkadyajildipica karmdiski I 

Agrato Bharatalydtrtvd gaoohatvagre mahdyaidh II 
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occurs in the SUtra (v. 3.96) of Fauini, which reads ive 
pratilcftau and which can be explained thus, — ^the aflfix kan 
means also ‘like this,’ ‘in imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of wliich may be referred to here. 
The i^ttfcranittsara says that “ images of divinities even if 
they are without the characteristic signs are beneficial to 
men ; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them are never so.”‘ The free-standing sculp- 
tures discovered in Patna and Parkham were identified by 
K. P. Jayaswal as royal statuaries of the 9ai^un5ga dynasty ; 
few scholars, if any, accepts this suggestion now, and they 
are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures. But 
numerous references to images of kings and great men are 
to be found in Indian literature, which, though of special 
veneration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 
sandstone sculptures representing some of the Kushan kings 
like Wema Kadphises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near Mathura are a few of the extant 
relics testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The Kushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character as is borne out by their adoption 
of the title devaputra (in imitation of the Chinese royal 
custom)^ by such features as ‘ a halo round the head,* flames 
issuing from the shoulders, ‘ the royal bust rising from the 
clouds, etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins and by the glorious title such as Tivara used by one of 


BSmiya^a, Uttarkka^d^^’ Ch. 91, v. 25. 

Some Buoh word like pratimd, pratikrti or vimba is to be understood 
here, though none of them is expressly mentioned. 

* IV. 4, 86 : Apt ireyaakararp nfpdrp devavimbamalakfapam I 

8alak§aparp martyavimbarp na hi ireyaakararp aadd II. 

The use of the word vimba should be noted. 

a- 1807 p 
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them, viz^, \^^ema Kadphises in his coin legends/ Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These royal images were in all 
probability housed in structures of funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Bajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chains or funerary monuments and highly 
venerated ; but, the service and attention offered to them 
must have been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, as was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Bajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of Siva usually 
served this purpose. Under no circumstances, however, 
they could have enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings. 

Words like sandr&, ’pratima, etc., might have signified 
from a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 
divinities which were not associated with particular cults ; 
such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not made their 


* Antioohus IV, the Seleuoid king of Syria, describes himself in 
some of his coin legends as Theou Epiphanoua {BasiUos Antiochou 
Thsou Eptphanous, t.e., *Of king Antioohus the God Manifest’). He 
identified himself with the great Greek god Olympian Zeus, and on 
some of his coins, the head of Zeus shows his own features. He went 
much further than Alexander, the Great, who regarded himself as the 
son of Zeus ; he even married Atargatis, the great Goddess of 
northern Syria. For all these ostentatious claims to divinity, however, 
he was regarded by the subsecjuent historians as vain, silly and 
theatrical, 
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appearance or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher sec- 
tions of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word $andr§ occurs in 
the Kdthaka Upanisad, II. 3, 9 — “ he has no form visible 
to the eye ; no one sees him with the eye.”^ The word 
* Sandrie ’ has been explained by Samkaracarya as ‘ san- 
dar^anavisaye ’ , i.e., ‘objects visible to the eye.’ It has been 
interpreted as ‘ images ’ proper by some scholars ; but the 
utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible represen- 
tation which could symbolise the god. The same sense is 
possibly recorded by the word pratimd in the verse 19, 
Chapter IV of the Svetdhatara Upanisad which says that 
“there is no image of him whose name is great glory.”® 
The word pratimd occurs in a verse of the tenth mandala of 
the ^goeda in which the hymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice ; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification of 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods ® 

The words pratikrti, pratimd, etc., came to denote arced 
i.e., objects of regular worship in course of time. It 
appears that the former has attained the significance as 
early as the time of Panini. Pratikrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sutras in 
the fifth adhydya (v. 3, 96) ; another sutra unde? it, viz., 
V. 3, 99 — jivikdrthe cdpanye, refers to certain pratikrtis 
which are jlvikdrtha as well as apanya. On the authority 
of the later commentaries like the Mahdhhd§ya and the 


* Na aandfie ti§thati riipamasya na cakfuaa paiyati kascanainatn I 
This port is retsiaed without aay alteration in the first half of the 
verse, 20, in the fourth chapter of the Svetdivaiara Upanisad. 

* Na iaaya pratimd aati yasya ndma mahadyadah; but the word, 
here more probably means ' comparison.’ 

* B. F., X, 180, 8. 
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Kfliikll we can assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood but at the same time were not for sale were 
really the images of gods which were highly venerated by 
some people of his time. The sutra has been explained 
thus, in the latter, That which is bought and sold is called 
pdttj/a ; that which is not so dealt with is apatiya. The 
rule applies to the images of gods which are made means 
of subsistence by a low order of Brahmanas, not by selling 
them but by exhibiting them from door to door. These 
images were undoubtedly important as objects of worship, 
otherwise people would not give alms to their bearers and 
exhibitors. It will be proved in a subsequent section of 
this book that the practice of worshipping some divinities 
has already made its appearance in the time of Panini. 
Patafijali uses the very word arcca in his MahabhQsya 
while commenting on the above-mentioned sutra of Panini. 
He says that the Mauryas bad images of gods (arccS) 
made for obtaining gold (Maury airhiranyarthibhih arced pra- 
kalpitd). In the sectarian literature of later times, this 
word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu^ 
vigraha, rupa, bera, etc., which denoted that these objects of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image bad different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates and to their 
use in particular contexts. Iconography as a subject 
for study is* chiefly concerned with images or icons having 
the third significance just delineated, and their accessoriesji 
It has very little to do with mere symbols or symbolic 
representations of gods, whether they are anthropomorphic 


J 


Afiadhyayi, Sriachandrs Vaau’a Edition, p, 976. 
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or theriomorphic. This point will have to be particularly 
borne in mind while determining the question of the 
antiquity of image-worship in India in connection with 
the preliminary considerations regarding our subject. This 
discussion has gained some new orientation since the 
discovery of many objects — seals with representations of 
human and animal figures and pictographs on them, 
numerous terracotta figurines and a few fragmentary stone 
sculptures — in course of the excavations of the pre-historic 
sites in the Indus Valley. Marshall has discussed the 
nature of many aniconic objects, usually of stone, more or 
less realistically modelled as phalli, a large number of which 
have been discovered there ; is of opinion that their 
ostensible use seems to have been as cult objects. Further 
notice of these will be taken in connection with the inter- 
pretation of the ^vgvedic epithet SUnadeca and the evolution 
of phallicism in India. The three-headed horned figure, 
represented as seated in a particular yogic dsana (it exactly 
corresponds to the kurmdsam of later times in which the 
heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), surrounded 
by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo^ an elephant 
and a tiger and crude representations of men, appearing 
on a seal, has been described by Marshall as the prototype 
of Siva-Pa^upati of subsequent da}s. Another seal 
bears on it a seated human figure having on either side 
a half-kneeling figure in respectful attitude, above whom 
a snake is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the 
flanking figurines in this seal, even though their hands 
may not be in the afljali pose^ distinctly reminds us of the 
same in which the attendants of the cult deities are depicted 
in the later sectarian art of India.. Three more seals bear 
on them representations of nude tree gods standing erect 
with arms hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas 
in the kdyotsarga posture and each attended by a half- 
kneeling votary above whom* a serpent spreads its head.’ 
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On the basis of the above data, R. P. Chanda observes, 
“ The excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro have 
brought to light ample evidence to show that the worship 
of images of human and superhuman beings in Yoga pos- 
tures, both seated and standing, prevailed in the Indus 
Valley in the Chalcolithic period.” ^ But whether these 
and such others appearing on a few more seals of this type 
can be regarded as definite representations of cult-objects 
cannot be determined with certainty so long as we are 
unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language of 
the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Similarly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackay 
as images of household gods are very difficult of correct in- 
terpretation at the present state of our knowledge. Similar 
difficulty confronts us with regard to the definite expla 
nation of the character of a few of the neolithic finds in 
India which have been described by some scholars as cult 
objects. The metal mannikin of crude design in the 
collection of the pre-historic objects in the Indian Museum 
may or may not represent such a specimen.® 

The nature of the pre-historic remains just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the 
absence of any literary data throwing clear light on them ; 
but with the help of certain passages occurring in the 
l^gveda, the earliest extant literature of the Indo-Aryans, 
it is possible to offer a tentative explanation about some 

* R. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculpture in the Britith 
Museum, p. 9^ 

^ For the stone phalli read Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and Indus 
VaUey Civilisation, Yol. I, p. 59. For two figures on the seals noticed 
above, cf. Marshall, op. oit., Yol. I, p. 62; PI. XII, Figs. 18-14, 16-19, 
22. For Mackay's interpretation of the terracotta figurines, of, 
Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, Yol. I, p 258-59. 

• Cambridge Histdry of Indio,*Yol. I, p. 614, PI. X, Fig. 17. 
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of them. It may be observed, however, that in India, 
prior to the advent of the Aryans, image-worship might 
have been practised by her original settlers. But it is 
stilt a matter of doubt and controversy when this was first 
introduced among the Aryans who migrated into India. 
From the beginning of the scientific method of the Vedic 
studies in India this question engaged the attention of 
scholars. The question ‘ did the Vedic Indians make 
images of their gods ’ was answered in the negative by 
Max Muller. He said, “ The religion of the Vedas knows 
no idols. The worship of idols in India is a secondary 
formation, a later degradation of the more primitive 
worship of ideal gods.” ' H. H, Wilson, in his preface 
to Visnupurana (p. ii), remarks that “ the worship of the 
Vedas is for the most part domestic worship, consisting 
of prayers and oblations offered, in their own houses, not 
in temples, by individuals for individual good and addressed 
to unreal presences, not to visible types. In a word, the 
religion of the Vedas was not idolatry.” Macdorell has 
discussed the question further and opined that image- 
worship was not known to the Indians of the early Vedic 
period. He observes, “The physical appearance of the 
gods is anthropomorphic, though only in a shadowy 
manner, for it often represents only aspects of their natural 
bases figuratively described to illustrate their activities . . . 
The arms of the sun are simply his rays and his eye is 
intended to represent his physical aspect. The tongue and 
limbs of Agni merely denote bis flames. The fingers of 
Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate bis character 
as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only to empha- 
sise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three gods are 
spoken of as having or assuming all forms. It is easy 
to understand that in the case of deities whose outward 


* Max Miiller, Chip$ from a Oerihan Workihop, Vol. I, p, 88, 
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shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was, in many instances, still clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the 
]$gveda/’^ This long extract very accurately sums up the 
view-point of those scholars who would answer the ques- 
tion under discussion in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the basis of certain passages in the ^gveda, suggested 
that the practice of making images was well-known among 
the early Vedic Indo- Aryans. The descriptions of many of 
the divinities given in various hymns, which have been ex- 
plained away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomor- 
phism by Macdonell and others, have been made much of 
by their opponents who find in them definite allusion to 
images. Bollensen says, from the common appellation of 
the gods as ‘ divo naraa’, i.e. men of the sky or simply as 
naraa, i.e., men, and from the epithet ‘nrpeias’, i.e , ‘having 
the form of men ’ (R. V., III. 4, 5,), we may conclude that 
the Indians did not merely in imagination assign human 
forms to their gods, but also represented them' in a sensi- 
ble manner. The passage in the Rgveda (II, 33, 9) des- 
cribes a painted image of Eudra in this manner, ‘ with strong 
limbs, many-formed, awful brown, be is painted with shin- 
ing golden colours ’ {Sthirebhirangaih pururupa ugro 
hahhruh iukrehhify pipUe hiranyaih) ; an image of Varupa is 
described thus, “ wearing a golden coat of mail^ he veils him- 
self in his radiance; spies sit arround him” {R. 7., I. 26, 
13 : eibhraddrapirfi hira^yayarji mruv^o vasta nin^ijam I pari 
spasio ni§ediret); the Maruts appear to be distinguished 
from their 'gods’ i.e., images, in the ^gveda (V. 62, 15), 
where the hymnist says, ” we now pray to the gods of these 
(Maruts) so as to get to them (nu marivilmh devSn 

' Maodonell, Vedie Mythology, pp. 17>18. Befer also for his 
fiaws, to LVII, 1909, 817, 
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acchS) ; then such commonly found expressions as vaputi, 
tanu, rUpa, etc., used in connection with some of the 
Vedic gods, have particular reference to their images : the 
word sandri referred to in a preceding paragraph, is one of 
the oldest expressions most probably denoting an image. 
Thus argued Bollensen in support of his contention that 
the images played a very prominent part in the religious 
practice of the early Vedic Itjdo-Aryans,^ S. V. Venkat- 
cswara, another exponent of this v iew , went still further and 
adduced more textual evidence in its support. While he 
was engaged in a controvcr.sy with Macdonell about the 
development of early Hindu iconography, carried on in the 
pages of the Journal of the Ro',nl Asiatic Society, 1916, 
1917 and 1918, he mentioned, among others, the following 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 
to the images of the gods : R.V.,1. '21, 3 — Indragni ^umbhata 
narah (men decorate Indra and Agni) ; R. V., VIJJ. 69, 12— 
surmyam susirdmiva (like a hollow tube ; Ballantyne has 
rendered this passage as ‘a beautiful perforated iron image,' 
c/. his Mahdbhdsya) ; Indra is referred to in many Kgvedic 
passages as suHpra (having beautiful cheeks and jaws , 
Rudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
an dariata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R.V., IV. 58, 
3 — catvdri irhgd trayo asya pada dve §lrse sapta hastdso asyu 
(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands).' 
But after a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the subject, Venkateswara was 

* Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 453-54. 

^ Venkatesvrara says that this is a doscription of Agni; for a late 
sculpture of a deity corresponding to it, now to be found in the east 
gate of the Chidambaram temple, see H. Krishna Sastri's South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, Fig. 147; Krishna Sastri describes it as Agni, but 
it should more accurately be described as YajQapurusa one of the 
minor manifestations of Visnu; cf. 1’. A. G. Bao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 248*50, 

7— 1807B 
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then of opinion that the Vedic evidence was not at all suffi- 
cient for deciding whether gods were iconically represented 
in the early Vedic period or not. In a later contribution 
to RUpam, Nos. 42-4, 1930, he was more definite, and he 
collected numerous additional passages from the Rgveda and 
other Vedas in support of his view ; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedic 
deities. ' He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the ^gveda, IV, 24, 10, ■ which was also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It is Ka ipiarji dahhhirmamemdrani 
knvAti dhenubhih I Yadd vrtrdni jamghanadaihainatn me 
punardadat ii (‘ Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows ? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me’). 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage, thus ‘ The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each 
occasion whence the plural Vrtrani to be slain by Indra.” 
With regard to R.7.,V.52, 15 noticed above, Venkat- 
eswara makes this significant observation, ‘ ' This passage is 
also interesting in that it shows that there was no idol 
worship, but that images were used as concrete representa- 
tions of gods whose real form and existence were conceived 
as different.” The existence of two forms of each god, one 
the concrete and finite and the other the abstract and infinite 
is clear according to him in a Yajurveda passage {T.S., I. 7. 
12; also A.V.,Y1L 31) which reads svayd tanvd tanum- 
airayata (‘ with your own, i.e., real, body enter this concrete 
body’). In his opinion, the image is regarded in the 
Rgveda merely as a physical tenement of the real form of 
the god, while in these texts we have two forms of the god 
mentioned — that in the image being only an apparent and 
evanescent form, and that i,n the universe being the real 
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and permanent form (svd tanuh). He finds reference to the 
relationship of these forms, the finite and the infinite, of the 
god even in the J^gveda (VII. 100, 6) which speaks of 
Vi^nu’s assumption of another — the finite form in the battle 
with Vrtra where he was a worthy companion of Tndra 
{Yadanyarupah samithe bahhutha) ; Indra who used Visnu as 
his vehicle (Visnvanusthitah) asked him to expand into the 
infinite space ( sakhe Vi^no mtardrn, oikramasva) elbowing 
Vrtra out of existence till the latter begged to be received 
into the body of Indra himself. From this Venkateswara 
concluded that the belief was that the finite cabined 
in a particular form was not cribbed or confined by this fact 
but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds distinct 
references to the fashioning of images in such passages as 
R.V., VI. 28. 6 (airlram, cit kmuta supratlkam i.e., ‘ make 
that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image ’) ; R.V., 
IV. 17, 4 {Indrasya kartd svap'istamo bhut, i.e., ‘ the maker 
of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful work- 
man ’) ; casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
and other Vedas in such passages as R.V., VIII. 
69, 12 (surmydm suxiram iva, i.e., ‘like a hollow tube ’), 
R.V.yX. 184, 1 {Visnuryonitn kalpayatu tvasta rupdni 
pitri^atu I K sirpeatu prajdpatirdhdtd garbham dadhatu te II 
i.e., ‘ May Visnu make the female organ fit; may Tvasta fix 
the limbs ; may Prajapati sprinkle and may Dhata hold 
your embryo’), R.V., I. 82. 2 {Tvastasmai vajrani smmrya 
tataks'i i.e., ‘Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which 
could be far flung’), etc. He further finds references to 
temples (demgrhas) in such p&aaages aa R.V., VII. 66. 14 
{Sahasriyani damyam bhdgametarri grhaniedhiyam maruto 
ju§adhvani, i.e., ‘Oh! Maruts accept this your portion offered 
at the temple’), R.V., VII. 59. 10 {Gri}amedhasa , i.e., the 
Maruts in the houses are munificent), etc. Venkateswara 
thinks that this inference from the passages is supported by 
the finds of images of the storm,gods in Babylonia. He even 
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finds allusion to processions of images in R.V., 1. 10, 1 and 
III. 53, 5-6. “In the la test (Khila) Vedic texts, the 
goddess Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with 
garlands of silver and gold ’’ (but he docs not supply us with 
the exact reference). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length, in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves upon the correct under- 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Vedic 
period. The early and late Vedic texts mbstly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people and 
whatever hypothe.sis we make is mainly concerned about 
them ; there are certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed 
in the divine character of many and various forces of 
nature which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only 
these were duly personified and venerated by them, but also 
various abstract principles were raised by them to the same 
august position and respected. The ostensible mode of tne 
expression of their regard for these multifarious divinities 
was by means of the ritualistic performances of . various 
types of sacrifices in which a certain spirit of contract pre- 
vailed. The god or gods in whose honour particular 
sacrifices were to be performed by a king or a nobleman 
with the help of his priests, really the mediators, were 
required to fulfil the desires of the sacrificer. He sought to 
propitiate the divine powdrs by the process of offering gifts 
to them, realising fully his comparative weakness and 
inability to exist satisfactorily without their constant aid. 
Again, such was the efficacy of these sacrificial offerings, 
accompanied by.' regular prayers in the shape of hymns 
recited and sung with due intonation and emphasis, that 
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the whole act used to cast a spell as it were on the deities 
who then condescended to grant his desires. There was no 
one particular god who was venerated by the hymnist or 
his client for all times and places, and the same man who 
was extolling the greatness of a certain god in one hymn 
and subordinating the other divinities to him might in the 
the next hymn make another the most exalted. Thus, the 
main trend of the religion as practised by the higher section 
of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic and heno- 
theistic or katheno theistic, in which sacrifice played the 
most important part ; in fact, it was the religious practice, 
par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts (kriyaviiesa- 
hahula) and which had for its objective the attainment 
of wealth and enjoyment in this world {bhogaisvarya- 
gatimprati). The other-worldliness was conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the early Vedic ludo-Ary an who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
There was very little or practically no place for deep medita- 
tion in his early rituals, his deities being never to him objects 
of his dhyanayoga. In such religious practice as briefly 
outlined above, what conceivable place could be assigned to 
the images of the Vedic gods ? Those scholars avIio advocate 
their existence in this period would have us believe that all 
these sacrificial acts were performed in the presence of these 
sensible representations. But, in most of the early authori- 
tative Brahmapas which lay down with meticulous details 
the mode of performing the various sacrifices, there is prac- 
tically no reference to the idols of the gods which would 
certainly have been explicitly mentioned if they were found 
necessary. In the subsequent period of the history of India, 
when the divine images had come to play a requisite part 
in the religious lives of her people, they are clearly described, 
as such ip the contemporary literature. 

Scholars like Bollensen and Venkateswara mainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
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divinities as contained in the hymns of the ^gveda in 
support of their theory. But what is the extent of this 
anthropomorphism? Keith correctly remarks, “Though it 
would be wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character 
of the gods, the Vedic pantheon has none of the clear-cut 
figures of the Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is 
seldom difficult to doubt that the anthropomorphic forms 
but faintly veil the phenomena of nature.’’ * The degree of 
this anthropomorphism, again, was extremely variable. 
Such deities like Surya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were 
intimately connected with their natural bases and thus they 
could have very little of this element in their character ; 
whereas Indra, Varuna and some other Vedic gods, who 
were considerably freed from their connexion with the 
phenomena which produced their conception, eould possess 
it to a very great extent. The endowment of the Vedic 
gods with particular , forms in the imiginatioii of the seers 
has been discussed at length by Yaska in his Nirukta, a 
work to be dated as early as oOO B.O. This interesting 
discussion requires to be fully quoted here, as it throws a 
flood of light on the problem at issue. Yaska writes, “ Now 
follows discussion of the form of the gods {fikara-cintanani 
demtanam). Some say, they resemble • human beings in 
form (puru§avidhdh), for their panegyrics and their appella- 
tions are like* those of sentient beings ; and their human 

limbs are referred to in the hyifins They are also 

(associated in their hymns of praise) with objects with 

which men are usually associated Moreover they are 

associated with the sort of actions with which men are 
usually associated. Others say, the gods do not resemble 
human beings in form {apurusavidhdfy), because those gods 
that are (actually) seen do not resemble human beings in 

‘ A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Vpani- 
shads, Vol. 1, s, 58. • 
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form : as, for instance, Agni (fire-god), Vayu (wind-god), 
Aditya (sun-god), Prthiv! (earth-goddess), Candramas 
(moon-god), etc. As to the view that panegyrics of the gods 
are like those of sentient beings, (they reply) that inanimate 
objects, beginning from dice and ending with herbs, are 
likewise praised. As to the view that the human limbs of 
the gods are referred to in the hymns, (they reply) that this 
(treatment) is accorded to inanimate objects.... As to the 
view (that in their hymns of praise the gods are associated) 
with objects with which men are associated, (they reply) 

that it is just the same(in the case of inanimate objects) 

Or the gods may both resemble human beings in form as 
well as may not resemble human beings in form. Or the 
gods who do not resemble human beings in form exist in 
the form of Karman (sacrifice' ; as for instance the sacrifice 
performed by the Yajamana (sacrificer). This is the 
opinion of those who know the legends,” ^ This long 
quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Vedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the 'i^edic divinities. 
To this anthropomorphisation, will have to be added the 
characteristic manner of presenting many of the gods in 
theriornorphic forms, the latter again in some instances 
being ideologically connected with the particular deities.. 
Thus, the sun traversing through the wide firmament of 
the sky could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having 
beautiful wings (suparno garutman ) ; the fleet-footed horse 
might also symbolise the sun as a Rgvedic verse indicates 

* Laksbman Sarup, The Nighat{iiu and The Nirukta, English 
Trans-lation and Notes, pp. 116-17. R. P. Chanda first noted the 
importance of this passage in his work ‘ The Beginnings of Art in 
Eastern India, M.A.8.I., No. 30, pp. 1-2. Gopmath Eao, on the 
basis of. this passage in the Nirukta, wrongly inferred that image 
worship seems to have become common in the time of Yaska; T. A. G. 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Tol. I, Intrcductich, p. 6. 
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(Vli. 77, 3 ; here the goddess dawn is said to lead a white 
steed). Sometimes, this connection cannot be easilj 
established. Thus, Agni is very often likened to various 
animals, “ in most cases doubtless with a view to indicating 
his functions rather than representing his personal form.” 
He is endowed with various animal and other forms such as 
those of a bull, a calf, a steed, an eagle, a swan and many 
other things. Two deities which are conceived invariably 
in animal form are the one-footed goat (Aja Bkapad) and 
the serpent of the deep (Ahir Budhnya). The former may be 
the lightning flash coming down to earth in a single streak 
while the latter would seem to be an atmospheric deity 
dwelling in the atmospheric ocean. But these and many 
other such concepts are pure and simple no imageries having 
actual concrete bases. These theriomorphic and anthropo- 
morphic descriptions, however, played an important part 
in the evolution of some of the sectarian gods in the subse- 
quent religious history of India. Thus, it will be interest- 
ing to refer to two typical cases Rudra, the Vedic base of 
the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically connected with 
Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature. Agni has been 
likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic texts and Rudra 
himself is called a bull in some Vedic verses (c/. R.V., II. 33, 
.8 — Pra habhrave vrsahhdya §vitlce etc. or II. 33, 6 — Unmd 
mamarrida vr^ahho marutvdn etc.) ; now, on the basis of 
this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes primarily conceived 
in the form of a bull and there are definite numismatic 
data in support of the representation of Siva as a bull. 
But, by a converted mental process of thinking on the 
part of l)ls worshipper, the theriomorphic form of the deity 
is assigned the position of a mount of the same god con- 
ceived anthropomorphically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Rudra-Siva 
is made to assume the pure human form of the deity 
himself, with this difference only that its front bands are 
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shown in the anjaU pose. Similarly, the Vedic Visnu. one 
of the constituent elements of the composite sectarian god 
Vasudeva-Narayana-Visnu of the Epic and Puranic age 
is undoubtedly one of the aspects of the sun-god in the 
Vedic period. The sun-bird, Garutman referred to above, 
is invariably assigned the position of the mount or 
vehicle to the above-named cult deity and is represented 
in the later art as a hybrid creature, part man and part 
bird (though in the early Buddhist monument of Sanchi, 
Garuda is represented as a mythical bird with kundalas 
in its ear). But the concrete representations of these 
anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms make 
their appearance in the sectarian art of a much later date, 
and there can be no question of finding any reference 
whatsoever to such figures in the multifarious descriptions 
of the early Vedic divinities. 

It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Vedic texts, already referred 
to, which are utilised by Bollensen and Venkateswara in 
support of their views. The whole of the 33rd hymn of 
the second matidala of the Rgveda, the first line of the 
9th verse of which is taken by the former to allude to a 
painted image of Rudra, contains the praises of the god 
in which he is described in various ways ; thus in 
verse 3, he is addressed as Vajrabahu (with thunderbolt-like 
arms) ; in verse 5 he is characterised as soft-bellied, 
of good hailing voice, brown and possessing a beautiful 
nose {Rdudardh suhavo...hahhruh suHpro...); in verso 8, 
he is brown and white at the same time (babhrave... 
^vitlce)', in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy 
god holding bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and 
multiformed ni^ka garland (i.^., a. garland made of 
ni^kus covered with many forms — AThdnhibhaTsi suycikuni 
dhunvSrhanni^katpi yajatain viivarupain) ; above all, in the line 
quoted by Bollensen the word pui^rupah (having multifarious 

8~1807B 
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forms) shows that the god Rudra was endowed with various 
forms according to the imagination of the hymnist 
Grtsamada, and there is not the least justification 
for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a probable 
image of Varupa wearing a golden coat of mail with 
spies sitting around him, in R. V., I. 25, 13, is not at all 
convincing. Varuna, the moral god, sung by the hymnist 
in various ways, is conceived as covered by a coat of mail 
and veilejJ in his radiance, thus being impervious to 
prying eyes, but himself looking into the secret virtues 
and vices of th,e mortals ; the hymnist’s idea about his 
spies is a necessary corollary of this conception about 
him, for the god sends them to look into the actions 
of mankind and report to him all about them. As regards 
R. V., V. 52, 15, Max Muller has translated the whole 
verse in this way, “If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he 
for a gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts) who 
by their ornaments are glorious on their march. Ho 
further remarks, “This verse, as Roth says, is very 
obscure ; ... whatever the verse may mean, esar^ devdn 
cannot mean the gods of the Maruts or prove the existence 
of idols, as Bollenson and even Muir imagined. This 
verse is undoubtedly difficult of correct interpretation ; 
it is extremely uncertain whether the particular extract 
in it at all means the images of the Maruts and one cannot 
support a theory with the help of this enigmatic passage. 
The eleventh verse in the same hymn, however, may throw 
some light on it ; there we are told that the Maruts might 
assume different forms according to their different functions 
{Hi citr& rupdni darsya) such as protecting the world or 
collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar (the 


1 XJ^n, pp. 818, 817-18. 
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planets, stars and others). The devas in the passage under 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any case, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs, 
we cannot but hesitate in accepting the interpretation 
put. upon it by the above-mentioned scJiolars. Sunibhata in 
the passage in R. V T. 21, 3 explained by Sayana as ‘nana- 
vidhairalahkaraih iohhitau kuruta ’ actually ‘ means adorned 
with various praises,’ which are figuratively taken by Siiyana 
to mean ornaments. The words surmyairi susiram 
iva in R. V., VIII. 69, 12 cannot unquestionably 

refer to an image of Vanina in that particular context ; 
Ballantyne’s rendering of this passage is based on 

the similar description of a perforated iron image 
in later works, which was heated and employed as a 

sort of punishment for wrongdoers who were compelled 
to embrace it. But that sense can hardly be applied here. 
Not much importance can be assigned to the descriptive 
epithets as su§ipra, kapardin, dafsata and such others 
which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic conception 
of the deities to whom they are applied. The 

?.gvedic verse, Gatvari §rhga etc. (IV. 58, 3), merely 
presents to us in a metaphorical manner the Vedic 
sacrifice. Yaska explains the imagery, thus, “The four 
horns stand for the four Vedas, three legs for the three 
savanas, viz., the prdtah-, madhyandina- and the trtiya- 
savanas, the two heads for the istis, viz., the prdyanlya 
and the udayaniya and t'le seven hands for sapta chindas or 
the mantras. Here sacrifice is likened to a bull bellowing, 
tied in three ways ; this threefold binding is explained 
by Yaska as referring to its association with the mantras, 
hrdhmanas and the kalpasutras ; the bellowing of the 
bull stands, for the praising of the gods, in sacrifices with 
Rg-mantras, offering oblations to them with Yajus ones 
and praying to the gods with Saman songs. The god 
sacrifice is said to have entered into human beings for 
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the purpose of making them offer sacrifices.^ Such 
passages as R. V., VI. 28, 6 or IV. 17, 4, which according 
to Venkateswara contain distinct references to the fashioning 
of images do not admit of the interpretations which have 
been put upon them, if they are read along with their 
contexts. What is the full meaning of the two verses in 
which the above occur? In the first, cows, probably the 
clouds alluded to in a metaphorical manner, are exhorted 
by the hymnist, Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, 
to nourish him and his people, to make lean and 
thus • ugly-looking bodies beautiful, and to make his 
and his friends’ houses prosperous ; the cows are described 
as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which are 
so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies {YUyani gavo 
medayathd kriant cida^nrayi citkrnuthd supratlkam I 
Bhadratp grhatji kruyutha bhadravaco hrhadvo vaya ucyate 
sabhasu II ) . In the second, on the other hand, Vamadeva 
^l§i describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
whom forth Dyaus became a most skilful workman” 
{Suviraste janitd manyata dyaurinidrasya kartd svapastatno 
bhut I Ya Itn jajdna svaryam suvajravianapacyutani sadaso na 

^ Yaska, Nirukta, XIII. 1, 7 — Catvari Srhga itivedd vd etd uktds- 
trayo asya pddd Hi svardni trit^i dve Sirse ■prdya^lyodayaniye aapta- 
hastdsah aapta chanddrpai tridhdbaddhaJi tredhd baddho mantra- 
brdhma^akalpairvffabho roraviti rorava^amasya savanahramei^a fgbhir- 
yajurbhmdmabhiryadenamrgbhiiSaiiiaanti yajurbhiryajanti admabhia- 
atuvanti mahodeva Hycaa hi mahdn devo yadyajflo martyo dviveSetyefa 
hi manu^ydndviiati yajandya taayottard bhuyaae nirvaeandya \ Beference 
has already been made to a late sculpture corresponding partly to 
this description (the figure is human, its mount being the bull) in the 
east Gopura of the Chidambaram temple. It is Viijnu in one of 
his minor manifestations ; in the BrAhmapa literature (c/. Satapatha 
Brdhmarj,a, XIV. 1, 1, C), Visnu is identical with sacrifice and here we 
see the imagery is carried furtheiaand given a concrete shape. 
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hhuma n ). So, there cannot be (he least justification for our 
taking any portion of these Rk verses to refer to the practice 
of image-making. Pratika in the first passage should not be 
made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an image 
became attached to it in later texts ; as vigraha meant 
primarily a body and secondarily it also came to denote an 
image, so was the case with this word. • Very little also can 
be said in support of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
in the particular passages quoted by him from the Rgveda. 
The late hymn of the same (li. V X. 184, 1) is really a 
maw tra uttered in the time of impregnation {garbhadhana) 
and tliere are clear enough indica'.ons of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the parti- 
cular passages in such Rg verses as VIl. 56, 14 or VIT. 59, 
10, if these are taken to allude to the ternples of the Maruts, 
numerous others may be collected from the same work which 
can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is that there 
is practically no support for the assumption that words like 
grhamedhtyam or grhamedham even distantly allude to the 
temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the Maruts. The 
characteristic terms, however, used in the yrhyasutras, as we 
shall presently see, are deoagrha, devdgUni, devaktda, devdya- 
tana, etc., which in all probability denote the shrines of the 
gods ; but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera- 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
In the 3atapatha Brdhmam, description is given of a struc- 
ture of post and ihatch with mat walls, which was discussed 
by Simpson as denoting a temple ; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that “ this was a building for the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, not a temple in the later sense.” This, 
again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called pracinaDamsa or prdyvam&a (also described as ia/«) on 
account of the top beams which \vere bamboo ones extending 
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from west to east; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the udlcina- 
vaifiia type of structure, also named vimata by Hiranya- 
ke^in (Srautasutra, 3, 2 and 7, 1) the beams were laid from 
south to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices per- 
lormed by kings, also, these types of buildings served as fire 
chapels. In the Brahmana literature, again, ‘ many precise 
and elaborate details arc given regarding the building of 
altars, generally fire-altars ’ of various shapes ; and it is 
noteworthy that the rules*for the construction of these sacri- 
ficial altars, given in the iSulva Sutras, make use of dynamic 
symmetry, of which no trace can be recognised at a later 
period.’ But nowhere in such literature is to be found any 
reference, however slight, to the mode of construction of 
temples or shrines, which must have -found some place if the 
images and temples had played some part in the sacrificial 
religion of the early Vedic Indo- Aryans. The supposed allu- 
sion to the processions of the images of Indra in ^gveda, 
I. 10, 1 and III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be 
found to rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Venkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the support of 
elaborate textual data, their presentation of the case being 
by far the ablest one. Brindavan Oh. Bhattacharya, in the 
long introduction to his work on Indian Images, Part I, was 
also an exponent of tlie view sponsored by the above 
scholars ; but the premises laid down by him in support of 
his conclusion were more or less the same as have been 
critically estimated and need not be discussed here in detail. 
Recently, use has been made by T. N. Ray, of the ^.gvedic 
verse, X. 130, 3, already referred to in a previous paragraph, 
in order to prove the existence of the worship of images in 

* Coomaraswamy, History o) Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 42. 
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early Vedic religion ; but as has been pointed out above that 
the versej if it is read along with the succeeding ones and if 
the commentary of Sayana is properly understood, does not 
at all justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of 
images of the early Vedic gods and worshipping them.* The 
mere use of the word pratimd or pratika as referred to above 
without the proper context will not be sufficient to demon- 
strate anything. Venkateswara, as has been pointed above, 
expressly remarks with reference to R. V., V. 52, 15, “that 
it shows that there was no idol worship.’’ In this connection , 
the interes ting remark of Bloomfield requires to be quoted at 
length, “ The mind of the Vedic poet is the rationalistic 
mind of the ruminating philosopher, rather than the artistic 
mind which reproduces the finished product. It is engaged 
too much in reasoning about and constantly altering the 
wavering shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end 
of Vedic time too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance 
for the modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could 
imagine a statue of the most material of the Vedic god Tndra; 
but it is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a 
matter of fact there is no record of Vedic ikons, or Vedic 
temples. In all these senses there is no Vedic Pantheon."’^ 
The long extract from Yaska’s Nirukta, already referred to on 
pp. 59-60, ante, dealing with the anthropomorphism of the 
Vedic gods, should be noted again in this connection. R. P. 
Chanda rightly remarks, in regard to it, “ This discussion 
clearly shows that up to the time of YSska which synchro- 
nises with the lastphaseof the Vedic period theVedicgods had 
not been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
Epics and the Puranas.'” Non-existence of images and 

1 T. N. Ray, BahgaSri, 1344 B.S., p. 319. 

* Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 89. 

* R. P. Chanda, M.A.8.I., No. SO. p. 2. The Qrhyatuirat which 
refer to shrines of gods are collectively to be placed much later than 
Yaska. 
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tetnples or the absence of the practice of image-worship 
among the higher section of the Vedic Indo-Aryans was not 
the characteristic of this only old people of the world. Many 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 
China and Japan, that any tangible traces of image-worsliip 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the 
Semites did not’ practise it. “Among the Jews, it appeared 
only in exceptional cases {viz., those of the Golden Calf and 
Brazen Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. In Rome, 
according to Varro, the Romans lived 170 years without 
representing their gods by images. Even among the 
Greeks we find scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of 
the Pelasgi.”* 

When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine ‘ on a pinch ’ a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the Vedic gods, he had in his mind the verses 
{R. V., IV. 24, 10 and VH. 1, 6) which had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vedic Mythology 
(p. 155), “Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature as symbols representing deities. Some- 
thing of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant even 
in a passage of the ^gveda, in which the poet asks, ‘ Who 
will buy this, etc. ” Again, in R. V., VIII. 1, 5, reference 
to some form of an idol is seeu by him. The hymnist says, 

‘ 0 thunderbolt bearing Indra ! We do not sell you even at a 
large price ; o Vajra-bearer, not even for thousands or ten 
thousands of riches; o possessor of many treasures, not even 
in exchange of untold wealth ’’ {Make cana tvWmadrivah para 
iulkdya deyS/m I Va sahasrdya, rtdyutdya vajrivo na Htdya 
^atdmagha || ). Hopkins remarks about these two passages 
in his Religions oj India (p, 150), thus, That images of 


1 JBneyehfaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII., p. 118, 
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the gods were supposed to be powerful may be inferred 
from the late verses (R. F., IV. 24, LO) — ‘ Who will 
buy my Indra^ el^.,’ but allusious to idolatry are 
elsewhere extremely doubtful.” There can be no gain- 
saying the fact that in these two passages, very 
likely references to some sensible representations 

of Indra are made, for these are actually offered for 
hire by the bymuist. But, even here, il we read these 
verses along with the context, we feel grave doubt about 
accepting them as referring to actual images of Indra, As 
Ooomaraswamy remarks, “Just as the Bodhi-tree and pddukii 
at Bharhut are called * Buddha ’ {bhagacato), so here a 
symbol may have been referred to as ‘ Indra ’ H.I.I.A., 
p. 12). But, here also the analogy is not complete. In the 
case of the various symbols aniconically representing the 
Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 
cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship {pujd); the use of the word ‘ hhagavat ’ in 
the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs and the very nature of the monuments in 
which they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. 
These Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere 
symbols or images, were certainly not so many objects of 
ivorship. Beference has already been made to Venkat- 
jswara’s remark about accepting these ‘ permanent images 
)f Indra ’ used in an Indra festival. But the very context 
n the former passage and the term ‘ vrtrurii ’ used in it 
iefinitely give to my mind the clue regarding their charac- 
ter. These were in all probability meant for ahhiedra 
>urposes, for inflicting harm and injury on the enemies of 
he hirer by performing some sacrificial rituals, in which 
aey were principally utilised ; if this interpretation of 
leir original character is accepted, there remains no ground 
)r Venkateswara’s supposition that vrtxdni in the passage 
9— 1807B 
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means ‘ apparently images of Vytra made for each occasion, 
whence the plural wtrani to be slain by Indra.’ As Vrtra 
was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural of the word 
in this passage figuratively refers tp the enemies of the 
hirer who were to be harmed or slain through the agency 
of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by Sayana 
in this manner; the commentator says, Tadanim he kretdro 
yusmakg.m madhya emmapi samayah kriyaie | Yadaya- 
minidro vrtrdni tmdiyan iatrun jamghanat, etc., i.e., the 
hymnist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
your "Vrtras, i.e., enemies, etc. Keferences to abhicara 
performances, though implicit here, are explicit in many 
other Vedic, specially Brahmana, passages and a substan- 
tial portion of the Atharva Veda is devoted to it. Thus, 
there can be no question of placing the above on the same 
footing with the images of the sectarian gods of the subse- 
quent period, though we shall see afterwards that parti- 
cular varieties of some of the latter were used also 
for abhicara purposes (the rites associated with these 
acts unquestionably differed in the two periods). The 
above-mentioned sensible representations of Indra again 
remind us of various other objects which are mentioned in 
the Brahmanas as symbolising several Vedic divinities, all 
these symbols being necessarily intimately connected with 
the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, • “ the wheel is in various 
ritual performances employed as a symbol of the sun as 
representing both its shape and its motion. It is thus used 
in the Vajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire-, 
brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 
water after sunset instead of before, and in piling the fire 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun.”^ 

^ Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 166 . With regard to the wheel 
and thegolden disc symbolising the sun, Goomaraswamy’s remarks are 
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But the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Agnicayana ceremony in sacrifice. 
This ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, inde- 
pendently of the ordinary Agnyddheya anii Punarddheya cere- 
monies (the installation and the re-installation of the sacrificial 
fires). The Taittinya Samhitd (V. 2, G, 9) lays down that 
the objects named below are to be deposited in the founda- 
tion of the altar in this particular rite — a lotus leaf, a 
gold disc, a golden man {hiranmaya purusa), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick or durcd grass, a living 
tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a 
horse and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which 
the head of the man is put and tl.< bead of a snake. R. P. 
Chanda surmises that “ in such a company the golden man 
probably represents the human victim originally immolated 
and buried at the foundaiion of a sacred edifice.” It may 
be mentioned here in passim that in the foundation cere- 
monies of buildings in many parts of India, one rite consists 
of drawing in outline with vermillion paint the figure of a 
man on a full-sized brick which is then placed in the 
lowermost depth of the foundation trench, it being under- 
stood that the particular brick with the outline drawing must 
not be disturbed in any way during the construction ; this 
figure is described in the ritual texts dealing with vdstuydgaas 
vdstupurusa to whom flowers, sandalpaste, five jewels (panca- 
tatna) are offered. The partially sacred character of the 
golden mao, also, has rightly been emphasised by Chanda by 
referring to a Satapatha Brdhmana passage (VII. 4, 1, 16) 
which identifies it with Prajapati , Agni and even the sacri- 

worth quoting, ” The wheel which later on becomes the mark 
of a Chakravartin, the discus of Vis^u and the Buddhist Wheel 
of the Law, origiually represented the sun. The disc of gold 
placed behind the fire-altar to represent the sun may well be 
the origin of the later pvabhdma^iala or Hraicahra (nimbus).” 
p. 41, 
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ficer himself in turn. With regard to the mode of represen- 
tation, the following extract from the same text (VII, 4, 1, 
16) deserves careful notice, “ As to this they say ‘ Let him 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him 
to be redundant ; for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his 
arms.’ Let him nevertheless make (him with arms).” ^ 
Coomaraswamy offers an apposite comparison of this crude 
figure which must have been a plaque in human form with 
the ‘ little plaque supposed to represent Prthivi found in a 
burial mound, regarded as Vedic, at Lauriya Nandangarh ’ 
(H.I.I.A., p. 42). This may also be compared with the tiny 
gold-leaf female figure which was found among many other 
precious and semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket 
at Piprawa, the relics, as the inscription informs us, being 
associated with Buddha. After a critical consideration of 
all these data, it can be confidently observed that, even when 
some reference to symbols or sensible representations are 
found in the Vedic and Brahmanic texts, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that they were the images proper of the respec- 
tive divinities. 

It has already been pointed out that the Vedic and 
Brahmanic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practiees of the higher seetion of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 
palpably one-sided and our knowledge about the same of the 
vast mass of the people and the original settlers of India is 
necessarily scanty. Eliot’s remark that ” We cannot assume 
that ideas or usages not mentioned in the Egveda did not 
exist at the time when it was composed ’ ’ (Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol. I., p. 53) is partially true. The informa- 

1 Vot ihe TaiiUrlya Sar(thiid yMMgCt cf, Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajust 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 19, pp. 409*14. For the Sdtapaiha Brdhmana reference, 
cf, Eggeling, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLI, p. 326. H. P. Cbanda first noticed 
the impoxtance of these passages in his Memoir (No. 80), p. 2, and rightly observed 
that there was no room for images of go^s in the Vedic |orm of worship iYajna). 
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tion supplied to us by data gleaned from it and the subse- 
quent allied literature, is not merely negative, but also 
positive with regard to the customs of a certain section of the 
people ; the practice of making images of their gods and 
worshipping them is not only not mentioned in them, but 
there is positive evidence, as we have seen above, that, in the 
type of religion sanctioned by them there could have been 
no place for it. But was it in vogue among the other vast 
section of Indian population on whose customs and faith 
only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above texts? 
We cannot be definitely sure in our answer to this question. 
But in the Bgveda, there are one or two passages which 
seem to have a direct bearing on it . Certain classes of people 
are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the hymnists in 
two of the Rk verses, ore in li. F. , VII. 21, 5 and the other 
in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed to in order 
that the Eak§asas may not harm the hyranist and he may 
kill the ferocious animals ; the god is also besought not to 
let the Sisnadevas approach the sacrifice (Na ydtava Inidra 
jujuvurno na vamdand Savistha vedyahhih I Sa ^ardhadaryo 
visunasya jd'iiitormd HSnadevd api gurftam nah II ) ; in the 
second one, Indra is described as having slain the Si^nadeva, 
when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated fort (Anarvd 
yacchatadurasya vedo ghnanchiinadeva ahhi varpasd bhut). 
These Sisnadevas, as they are mentioned along with the 
Eak§asas (ydtava) in the first, and as they are looked down 
upon and deprecated, have been taken by many European and 
Indian scholars to denote the original settlers of India, the 
word meaning, according to them, those that have the phallus 
for their deity (iUnadevali yesdni te). It must be said, how- 
ever, that Sayana offered quite a different explanation of the 
terha. He took it to mean those people th&t are addicted to 
sensual pleasures. The exact words used by Saya^ in his 
commentary are — iSUnena divyarpti kndamta iti iUnadevdh ( 
Ahrahmacaryd ityarthah — which means that Si^nadevas are 
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those who play with their organs of generation, i.e., those 
that have fallen from the vow of a Brahmacarl. He quotes 
Yaska in his support in this manner — Tatha ca Yaskah | Sa 
utsahatarri yo visunasya jamtorvisamasya md M^nadeva 
ahrahmacarydh | iSiinam snathateh | Api gurftani nah satyarp 
vd yajflaiii vd | (Nirukta, IV., 19). While commenting on 
the second passage (X. 99, 3), he uses the same explanation 
(3i^nadevdn abrahmacarydn) ; but, incidental reference may 
be made to his commentary on R. V., X. 27, 19, where the 
word H4na occurs The last part of the above Rk is — 
sadyah ^Und pramindno naviydn ; Sayana comments on it 
thus — Sadyastaddnimeva sUnd iisndni \ siinam snathateriti 
nirmcandt snathitrni tddayitmi rdksasddivrupddni pramindnah 
prakarsena hhpsan etc. Here in this word he finds an 
allusion to Kaksasas, presumably the original settlers of 
India deprccatingly mentioned. It is just possible that 
Hina in this passage and Sisnadem in the two other passages 
quoted above denoted the same people. If this view is 
accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a particular 
religious practice of a certain section of the Indian popula- 
tion of the remote times. It can very well be presumed that 
this consisted of .making sensible representations of the 
human phallus which was conceived as symbolising princi- 
pally the potent force at the root of creation and worshipping 
tjiem. The numerous phalli which have been discovered in 
the Indus Valley and which have been interpreted as the 
cult-objects of a people who were culturally different from the 
early Vedic Indo-Aryans go a great length in supporting the 
above conclusion. This peculiar custom of using the phalli 
for cult-purposes was not liked by the latter. Even when 
phallicism came to be inseparably associated with the 
worship of Rudra-Siva, the orthodox Indo-Aryans who 
upheld the original Vedic tradition were at first tardy in its 
recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard to the above 
Vedic passages, “ Phallic worship may be alluded to in that 
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of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is deprecated.” He 
is quite correct in this cautious acceptance of an hypothesis 
put forward by various other scholars ; but the other part of 
his remark, viz., ‘ One verse, however, which seems to have 
crept in by mistake is apparently due to phallic influence 
(i2.F., VIII. ], 34), though such a cult was not openly 
acknowledged till Siva worship began, and is no part of 
Brahmanism’ is open to criticism (Religions of India, 
p. 251) . In the Rg. verse to which he refers, there is not 
the least allusion to anything in support of phallicisra ; it 
merely refers to the joy which was expressed by Sa^vati, the 
wife of Asanga, in seeing her husband restored to full sexual 
powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. She 
merely describes her husband’s organ in the verse, incident- 
ally referring to her own feelings : ‘Anvnsya stliurani dadr&e 
purastddanastha nrnravaramvonidnah | Sah^ntl ndryahhicak- 
sydha subhadraniarya bhojanam vibharsi || ’ 

Another epithet which is also deprecatingly used in the 
Bgveda to denote certain classes of beings by the hymnists, 
is Muradeva. It occurs as many as three times, viz., in 
VII. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14 ; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill these Muradevas while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Riiksasas (Raksaha) is asked 
to do the same. It will be necessary to quote portions of 
these with Sayana’s commentary on them in order to esti- 
mate the importance of this term. RV. VIT, 104, 24 
runs — Irridra jahi pumdmsam ydludhdnamuta striyarp 
mdyayd ^diaddndm I Vigrwdso muradeva rdamtu md te 
driarntsuryamuccararntam I It has been commented on 
by Saya^a in this manner : He Irndra pumnmsairi pumru- 
padharinam yatudhdnarn rdksasarn jahi I mdraya I Utdpica 
mdyayd varricanayd idiadandrn hirnsarntlrri etriyarn rdksasirn 
ca jdtu I Api ca muradevd maranaJendd rdksasd vigrlvdso 
vicchinnagrivdh samta rdarntu I etc. In the two others 
mUradevan is once explained as muihadevdn mdrakavydpdrdn- 
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rllk§asan and at the other place as simply mdravyaparin 
raksasan. So, this term has been consistently explained 
by Sayana as Eaksasas who are destructive ; but presumably 
on the basis of his commentary on the second of the verses 
referred to above, Wilson translated it as ‘ those who believe 
in vain gods.’ A. 0. Das, however, observed on this, it 
seems to me that the word ‘ vain ’ is not the correct render- 
ing of mura, which may mean ‘ senseless ’ like stocks and 
stones. The word, therefore, may refer to persons who 
believed in and worshipped ‘ images ’ which were lifeless and 
senseless objects.” Das is cautious in this statement ; but 
shortly after, he is definitely of opinion ‘ that there were 
images of gods in Rgvedic times, though their worship was 
condemned by some of the advanced Aryan tribes.’^ We 
cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the data before 
us that the word in question definitely meant ‘ image- 
worshippers,’ and we cannot endorse the view upheld by 
Das in this connection that the Vedic gods were iconically 
represented.* But, if the first part of Das’s view is 

* A. C. Das, Rigvedic Culture, p. 145. A. P. Banerjee Sastri 

notes the importance of the term in bis article on ' Iconism in India ’ 
in Vol. XII, 1936, pp. 335-41. He suggests that Muradeva, 

like the term Arya may denote ethnic entity ; that the Mauryas in 
the Mahabhdsya passage (already noted by me) does not refer to the 
royal Mauryas, but to a tribe of long standing (c/. the Pali Moriya) ; 
that mUrfi is derived from Mura, worshipped by the earliest pre- Vedic 
people, the Muradevas, with whom may be affiliated the Yakfas and 
the Mauryas. 

* A. C. Das, op. cit., p. 146. He cites B.F., VIII. 69, 15-16, 
as referring to the mounting of an image of Indra on a golden chariot; 
according to him, the epithets arbhaho na kumaraltal], (like a small 
limbed boy) applied to Indra can only have reference to the small 
image of the god placed on the car; the word dampate (householder) 
also in the same hymn, applied to Indra, proba,bly refers, in his 
opinion, to the household image of the God worshipped by the 
But all this is based on data of a very uncertain obaraoter, 
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accepted then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. 

\ The character of the early Vedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed and it will behove us to consider whether 
it could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
l^gveda was succeeded by that of the Drahmanas or sacri- 
ficial treatises which were really practical guidances for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajus and the Sdma Vedas form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yajfla came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has already been pointed out 
that these elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that they at best refer to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) to be utilised in 
times of particular sacrifices. The speculative section 
among the Indo-Aryans, however, were not long to 
remain satisfied with the mere performance of these 
sacrifices and they tried to assign special mystical signi- 
ficance to them. This was mostly the work of the 
Vanaprasthas, i.e., those sages that had gone into the 
forest after completing their lives as householders, and the 
results of their speculations were incorporated into the 
Arapyakas, the name assigned to this kind of literature 
being significant. As this body of literature, or rather 
the earlier and more authoritative part of it (we should 
always be careful to exclude the khilas or supplements, 
for therein we find some materials concerning the later 
sectarian gods), is closely associated with the sacrifices — 
it unfolds before us their meaning {arthavada ), — there is no 

10— 1807B 
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chance of our ever finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their worship. These works set a high value, 
however, on the performance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequence of the age 
of these speculative efforts and ascetic practices w’as that 
of the early authoritative TJpanisads w'here the pursuit of 
higher knowledge — the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe — was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Deussen has correctly 
show'n that the word Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction : hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine ’ ; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the word is used 
in the Upanisadic literature wdlh three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as ‘ satyasya satyam ’, ‘ tadtanam' 
or ‘ tajjalan ’ — these words variously describing the Brah- 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the w'ords, — ‘ iti npanisad ’), and (3) Secret 
import' (‘ secret allegorical meaning of some ritual concep- 
tion or practice’ — e.g., Ghandogya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10 — ‘ for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with 
the Upanisad, i.e., the secret import of ndgltha as otn, 
that is more effective ’). In such esoteric literature where 
the true nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply 
cogitated, it will be futile to seek for references to concrete 
representations of deities ; the Vedic gods no doubt make 
their occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand as 
a symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the Kau§ttakl 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism which was present 
to a certain extent in their conception had no need to he 
emphasised in their present environments and as for Brah- 
man it would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms 
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of other concrete objects, much less to sensibly represent 
him (Na sandr^e tisthati rupamasya, na caksusd pa^yati 
ka^canainam ; na tasya pratimd asti yasya ndma mahad- 
ya4a ^) . At best, various symbols, all abstract principles such 
as prdndh. (vital breaths), prajM (intellect), ananda (bliss) 
or ananta (eternity), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in 
their attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman ; 
even such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as 
uktha and the udgitha, and the sacrificial horse were thus 
used in the IJpanisadsof the respective schools of the ^gveda, 
Sdmaveda and the Yajurceda} The fundamentally specu- 
lative character of this literature, confined mostly to the 
domain of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to 
the origin and growth of iconism. 

But, the Avord of caution previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystico-philosophical beliefs 
which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the 
people, obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are 
often prone to generalise and assume that what can be said 
about these few is applicable to all the Indians of a particu- 
lar period. Griinw'cdel makes this observation about the 
general artistic activities of the Indians of the period to 
which the Vedas and Upanisads belong : ‘ Though a religio- 
mystical element may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfec- 
ted or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientific 
tendency, especially with the practical side which it had in 
ancient India, is an altogether barren soil for art.’* We 


^ Such was the august position to which this literature was 

raised and such was the respect which was paid to it that even 

« 

after the evolution of the various cult-deitics, treatises were composed 
in imitation of it, whose main interest and purpose was to glorify 
one or other of the various cult-deities. 

* Griinwedel, Buddhist Art^ p. 12. 
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have practically no means of ascertaining from this class of 
literature the religious practices of the other larger section, 
though we shall see later on that the religious texts of the 
later heterodox sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a 
.flood of light on this subject. But, in the latest section of 
the Vedic literature, the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier 
authoritative Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhya- 
sutras we have clear and unmistakable evidence about the 
recognition of the images of the gods and their shrines by 
the orthodox Vedic Brahmanas (Snatakas and Grhasthas). 
The Sadvim^a Brdhmana is a comparatively late addition to 
the Tandya or Paflcavim&a Mahdhrahmana, one of the 
oldest Brahmanas. In that part of the former which is 
known as ‘ Adhhuta Brdhmana,’ really a Vedanga text deal- 
ing with miracles and omens, we find reference to the per- 
formance of various rites for removing the evil effects of 
certain omens such as the trembling of the temples, the 
laughing, weeping, dancing, splitting, perspiring, the 
opening and closing of the eyes of the divine images.^ This 
passage certainly presupposes the partial recognition of the 
practice of image worship. In the Sutra literature, the 
Gyhyasutras (not the Srautasutras which are conversant about 
the rituals connected with sacrifice) which deal with the 
rites to be performed by the householders, we find this 
recognition more thorough. The Pdraskara Grhyasuira 
(III. 14.8) tells us that the student {sndtaka) when going in 
his chariot towards the images of gods {daimtdni), should 
descend from the chariot before he has reached them ; if 
towards Brahmanas, just before reaching them ; if towards 
cows, when amid them ; if towards fathers, when he has 

* SaiviiKtia Brahma^a, X. 6. Devdyatanarp, kampante daiva- 
pratimd hasanti rudanti nrtyantiy sphutanti svidyanti unmilanti. 
Bricdaban Chandra Bhattacbaryya cites this as an evidence in support 
of his theory that image worship was practised by the early Vedic Indo- 
Aryans. Cf. Indian Images, Part I, p. xxix. 
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reached them.’ The daivatas, Brahmanas, cows and fathers 
are mentioned in such a manner that the first one appears to 
be the most honoured among them. References also are to 
be found in this kind of literature to the shrines of the gods 
and the terms used to denote them are ^ devagrha ' , ‘ devdya- 
tana ‘ devakula ’ (its Prakrit form is ‘ deul ’). But even here 
it is doubtful whether these images and shrines were in any 
way associated with the well known members of the Vedic 
hierarchy like Jndra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Usas, Aditi and 
others. The connection in which these gods are mentioned 
in the above texts does not mean that their images are refer- 
red to and many are the new names such as Isana, K^etra- 
pati, MIdhusI, Jayanta, Sri, Dhanapati, Bhadrakali and 
others, most of which it is presumable had their icons 
and shrines. The whole of the Apafitamba Grhyasutra, 
VII. 20 deals w'ith the carrying about of the images of the 
bucolic deities like I^ana, Midhusi and Jayanta by the house- 
holder and placing them in liuts built for them and offering 
to them boiled rice from the stMlipaka. More about this 
change of outlook in religion among the Vedic initiates will 
be discussed in the next chapter.^ 


* Apaatamba Grhyasutra, VII. 19, 13; HiranyalccMn Or. S., II. 
3, 8, 2-4; Sahkhdyana Gr. 8., II, 14, 14, 17, etc., Pdraakara Gr. S., 
I. 16, 23 furnishes us with a lint of the demons and goblins such as 
§anda, Marka, Upavira. Saundikeya, Ulukhala, Malimluca, Atnimisa, 
Hantpnukba, Sarsaparupa, Kumfira and many others who are pro- 
pitiated with offerings of mustard seeds mixed with rice-chaff. 



CHAPTEK III 


The Oeigin and Development of Image-worship in India 


Remarkable changes introduced in the religious outlook of the Vedio Arjans—due to 
culture contact-gradual emergence of the element of Bhakti~-itB constituent factors— 
the appearance of some of these in late Vedic literature— clear references in post-Vedio 
works — sectarianism, the natural corollary of the development of growth and 

development of the Bhakti cults centering round Vasudeva Kfsna, diva, the Yakuts 
like Ma^ibhadra and others, and the Devi— references to some of these in indigenous 
and foreign acco iata of the pre-Christian period— necessity for a jme sensible objects of 
rspresentation for the cult-deities and their acces'^ories — the purpose served by them — 
their character — these objects not always iconic — icouism and aniconism existing in 
India side by side. 

Evidence with regard to tho prevalence of images in poat-Vedic India : Literary 
(indigenous and foreign) and archaeological (epigraph ic, monumental and numis- 
matic). 

It has already been alluded to in the preceding chapter 
that the later sections of the Vedic literature distinctly point 
out to remarkable changes that were being introduced in the 
religious outlook of the Indo- Aryans. It is true that they 
did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt- 
edly the close contact whiefc they had to come in with the 
previous settlers of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as dasas, andsas (noseless ones), yilus 
or yatudhatias, rdksasas, iUnadevas, muradevas, etc., it can- 
not be denied that these latter people possessed a sort of 
material culture which was much superior to that of their 
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victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
record of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, pre- 
sented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evidence regard- 
ing the highiind developed state of material civilisation with 
which their forefathers were endowed. The commingling of 
cultures of the immigrants and the forroer inhabitants was 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements which are either not traceable or traceable only in 
faint outlines in the earliest literary wwks of the Indo- 
Aryans. Rgveda, or for the matter of that the other Vedas 
and the early Brahraanas, had practically nothing to say on 
such topics as the law of Karma, the transmigration of souls 
and their necessary concomitant — the somewhat pessimistic 
view of life ; but these were gradually being more and more 
discussed in the different Upanisads, The wholesale pessi- 
mism of the Buddhists might not have been the characteris- 
tic of the latter but ‘ there cannot be any doubt thai the 
genius of the Upanisads is different from that of the Figveda, 
however, many ties may connect the two periods.’* Again, the 
pantheism of the former can very well be compared with 
the belief in the multifarious nature gods of the Aryans as 
portrayed in the latter. All these new elements can be 
presumed to have grown in the Indian soil, in the inception 
of which the earlier settlers in India did not play a mean 
part. Keith has very cautiously presented the problem in 
these sentences : * The Upanisads, as in some degree all 

earlier thought in India, represent the outcome of the 
reflections of a people whose blood was mixed. We may, 
if we desire, call the Upanisads the product of Ario- 
Dravidian thought ; but if we do so, wc must remember that 


’ Keith, op. cit ., p. 481. 
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the effect of the intermixture must be regarded in the light 
of chemical fusion, in which both elements are trans- 
formed.’ ^ 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads is Bhakti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by others 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and m3 stic devotion 
for some personal deity who is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, i.e., puja). If we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhakti in the 
religious lives of the Indo-Aryans, we cannot but endorse 
the view just quoted. Among the several constituent 
factors which make up this element in its secondary aspect, 
the most important ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as 
spiritual being, the faith that his power is sufficient to 
secure that at the last the good will conquer, and lastly a 
conception of the nexus that binds together God and his 
worshippers as mainly moral.’ ® In the later stratum of the 
Rgveda, we find ihe struggling appearance of one supreme 
entity into which all the separately conceived Vedic 
divinities are merged.® Some faint traces of the belief in 
one moral god w'ho looks after the consciences and works of 
men are certainly present in some of the Kgvedic charac- 
terisations of Varuna to whom prayers for forgiveness are 
offered by the hymnists.'* Keith has observed, ‘ The 
thought of India started from a religion which had in 
Varuna a god of decidedly moral character and the simple 
worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin and trust 

‘ Keith, op. cit., p. 497. 

* N Maonicol, Indian Theism, p. 7. 

* Gf„ R. V., I., 164, 46 : hfidrarp. Mitrani VaTU)j,amagnimdhuratho 
divyah sa aupar^o garutmdn I Ekarp sadvipra bahtidha vadantyagnitp 
yamarp matariivanamdhul^ 11 

* Cf,, B. V„ I., 25, 1 and 2, and similar other verses. 
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in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first roots 
ofBhakti.*^ But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth and the prominence given 
to the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others 
intimately associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. 
Even then in one of the late hymns of the ^gveda (X. 125), 
the goddess "Vac is made to say, ' I give wealth unto him 
who gives sacrifice I am that through which one eats, 
breathes, sees and hears ;...hira that I love I make strong, 
to be a priest, a seer, a sage.’ Eliot remarks about this 
passage, ‘This reads like an ancient preliminary study for 
the Bhagavadgltd. liike Krsna, the deity claims to be in 
all and like him to reward her vota' ies.’* In thellpanisads, 
on the other hand, the mental attitude of the thinkers to the 
one supreme entity, viz., Brahman-Atman gets a character 
which is, in no very uncertain manner, reminiscent 
of Bhakti. The growth and development of monotheism, 
a direct result of the pantheistic conception of the earlier 
Upanisads, was the certain background on which Bhakti 
was to develop among the intellectual section of the com- 
posite population of India. The impersonal-personal 
Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the role of the one 
god of devotion and the strictly monistic character of some 
of the earlier Upanisadic passages was logically inimical to 
the ideas of loving faith, still there are many passages in 
some of them, which are significant. We are told in one 
of them, ‘That Atman cannot be gained by the Veda, 
nor by understanding nor by much learning ; he whom 
Atman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained ; the 

* /. F. A. S., 1915, p.834. 

* Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism^ Vol. IT/p. 181« He says 
further, “ It is true that the ‘ Gome unto me * {mdmelia^yi iaranam 
Praja) is not distinctly expressed, but it is surely struggling for 
expression." 

U— 13'j7B 
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5.tman chooses him as his own.’ Here, even though the 
idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, yet the 
positive assertion that Stman selects his own and he cannot 
be gained by proficiency in the Vcdic lore and other things 
does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god. ’ This again seems to be clear in the Katliaka passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the 
glory of the Atman if be is graced by the creator (if the 
word dMtuh prasadat in this verse is taken to mean ‘ by the 
grace of the creator ’ and not as Sankara explains it). The 
Svetaivatara Upanisad (III. 20) which contains much that is 
theistic in nature contains the same passage with an altera- 
tion which, though slight, is material. It is in this Upanisad 
among the major ones, that we find for the first time the 
mention of the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse 
of the work. * From this time onward references to it 
become clearer and clearer and Panini in the several sutras 
of his Astddhydyl lays down rules for various word- 
formations in which the etymological sense of the word 
hhakti, viz., ‘resorting to and then loving the thing resorted 
to with faith and devotion ’ is the central idea. * 

^ Indra says to Prafcardana who had asked him for a boon 
“ Know me only; that is what I deem most beneficial to man, that 
he should know me.. ..He who meditates on me as life and immortality 
gains his full life in this world and in heaven immortality.** Eliot 
remarks about this passage, * Though the relation of the devotee to 
the deity here is purely intellectual and not emotional, still the idea 
that intellectual d'^votion directed to a particular deity will be 
rewarded is clearly present *; Eliot, op. cit., p. 181. But he forgets that 
Indra here symbolizes the high'^st principle discussed in the early 
Upanisads. 

* The last carana of this verge, viz., dhatuh prasddanmahimana^ 
mdtmanah is changed into dhatuh praaddanmahimanamlSam. 

® Svet. Up,, VI, 23 — Yasya deve para hhaJctiryathd deve taihd 
gurau I Tasyaite kathitd hyarthdh prakdianie mahdimanaJ^ || 

♦ IV, 95 ff, 
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The Upanisadic Brahman-S-tman when conceived in 
personal aspect, especially in IhetheisticITpanisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), but I^a, Isana, Tf^vara and latterly 
Parame^vara. But even then, Svetahatara found it 
necessary to refer to some personal divine entity like Eudra 
(also mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, 
Mahan deva, Mahe^vara, May! and once even Siva — * jnatva 
Mvam sdrvahhutesu Qudham ’) who was the recipient of the 
homage of his devotees. In this work which has not cut 
itself asunder from the general body of the scheme of the 
early Upanisads (‘beneath the characters of theism are 
discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism and under 
the latter, again, those of ideali.^m.’ Deussen), we are told 
that the knowledge alone of this one god will break up the 
fetters of death and nothing will be gained by him by the 
learning of the Eg verses who does not know him (Yastanna 
veda Itimrca karisyati). But evidently such mental attitude 
of the thinkers, though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of 
progress towards the development of cult-religions and 
sectarianism, was not at all truly sectarian in character. 
Its natural corollary, however, was the growth of the latter 
in which the element of Bhakti was the main guiding 
principle. The gods, centering round whom these cults 
developed, were not recruited from the orthodox Vedic 
Pantheon, but from quite a different source. Tndra, 
Prajapati, Mitra, Varuna, Yama, Agni and others could 
never actually serve the purpose as cult deities, though some 
attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedic way of 
thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
recognised sectarian gods. But these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the 
developed sectarianism of the Epic and Puranic periods 
we find several of the more important Vedic deities 
such as Indra, Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Yama and one 
of the less important ones like Nirj-iti relegated to 
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the comparatively insignificant position of the guardians of 
quarters (Dikpalas), where the highest purpose they could 
serve was of a mere accessory character. Some of the Vedic 
gods, again, like Visnu, Eudra and Surya came to be 
merged in the composite sectarian deities at a subsequent 
period, and this merger was so complete and so important 
for the sects themselves, that some of the latter came to be 
designated, optionally at first, but more constantly at a later 
period, by the names of the Vedic counterparts of their 
cult-pictures (c/, the part played by Visnu in the Bhagavata 
or Pancaratra cult which came to be described as Vaignava 
at a later date). But the originals of the sectarian gods 
were the actual human heroes like Vasudeva Kr§na, the son 
of DevakI (c/. Krsna Devakiputra of the Chandogya Ufa- 
nisad, III, 17), Sakyamuni Gotama and Mahavira, or 
mythological beings like Siva (Kudra-Siva), the Yakijas like 
Mapibhadra, Purnabhadra and others, and the goddess 
Uma-Durga-Parvatl-Vindhyavasinl. ‘ Panini in his sutra 
Vdsudevarjunabhyarit vufi (IV. 3. 98) most probably refers 
to two sectaries who were the exclusive worshippers of the 
apotheosised human heroes like Vasudeva and Arjuna of whom 
the former was the more honoured and more important. 
Patafijali’s commentary on this sutra fully endorses the 
view ; but what is also very interesting that Patafijali refers 
to a sect called the ‘ Simhhdgavatas ’ or devotees of Siva, 
the Holy One, who carried in their hands an ironi lance as an 
emblem of Siva whom they worshipped’.* The early 
Buddhist works on many occasions refer to the various 
kinds of worship that prevailed in India especially in Central 


* In my book on the icons of these syncretic gods, I shall show 
what elaborate use was made of the descriptions of their Vedic counter- 
parts thus, fully substantiating the hypothesis already referred to 
regarding the composite culture of the post- Vedic period. 

* Mahabh&fya, under Papini, V. 2. 76. 
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and Eastern India at a time when Buddha preached his 
doctrine. R. G. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions 
that prevailed at the period : ‘ The deity of the lay followers 
of the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the Niganthas is 
the Niganthas, of those of the Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those 
of the Paribbajakas is the Pariblajakas, of those of the 
Avaruddhakas is the Avarucldbakas, and the deity of those 
who are devoted to an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, 
Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, 
Maharajas, Chanda, Suriya, Tnda, Brahma, De''a, Disa is 
the elephant, the horse-, the cow, the dog, the crow, Vasu- 
deva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc., respec- 
tively.’ ‘ It will be wrong to suppose that this carious 
jumble of worshippers of particular objects indicates all of 
them as separate sectaries; what is worth noting, how- 
ever, is that here is an authentic presentation of a medley in 
which the sects of Vasudeva, Ajivakas and the Nirgranthas 
are mixed up with the believers not only in the Vedic gods 
like Indra, Agni, Candra, Surya and others, or with those 
putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities and asce- 
ticism (c/. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas) but also with 
the superstitious animists. The last group, however, much 
they might be deprecated by the polished intellectuals of the 
day, played no mean a part to mould the beliefs and 
practices of their more advanced contemporaries. Megas- 
thenes, as quoted by Arrian mentions that Herakles was the 
special object of worship of the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe 
in whose land, were the great cities of Methora and Kleiso- 
bora (Mathura and Kr§napura) and through which flowed 

^ R. O. BhandarkfAra Vai§iiavism, Saivism and Minor Religioue 
Syutems^ p. 8» 
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the river Jobares (Jarauna) ; this is a confirmation from E 
foreign source regarding the existence of at least one sectary 
among the several named above in the fourth century B. C. 
in tlie Yamuna region.^ We shall see later on that archaeo- 
logical data from the 2ud century B. C. onwards substantially 
corroborate the above facts. 

A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhahti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Some sen- 
sible objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectarians who required them as so many visible sjmbols for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and’ images in their case 
analogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in the Vedic ritualism. Fire was specially 
sacred to the Vedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 
sacrificers’ oblations to the respective gods ; in the case of a 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his 
deity was the handy medium through which he could 
transfer bis one-souled devotion {ekatmika hhakti) to his 
god. That was the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as abhiedra, 
etc. {cf. the dhhiedrika murtis as described in the 
Vaikhdnasdgama) . The rendering of one’s homage was 
done by various acts of pujd in which images were absolute- 
ly necessary ; these were ahhigamana or going to the temple 
of the deity with the speech, the body and the mind centred 


‘ McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasihenes and 
Arrian, p. 201. B. Q. Bhandarkar was the first to identify the trihe of 
the Sourasenoi with the Satvatas and Herakles with Vasudeva. The 
Greek writers appositely designated Vasudeva Krfpa as Herakles, for 
both these deities were very probably apotheosised human beings. 
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on him, updddna or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings (naivedya), etc., 
ijyd or the very act of worshipping the Sri Yigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svddhydya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult divinities and lastly yaga 
or meditation. ‘ The last constituent of the act of pujd 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution of 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhydna-yoga. ^ Many images are 
known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (of. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnu, Ycijadaksinamurti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Mahdhhdrata which refers to Narada’s visit to the Badarika- 
^rama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
here. Narada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship- 
ping; bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an 
object of worship) Narada asks him about the latter’s 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he 
is worshipping his original Prakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be.* Here we have a textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 


’ Some of the Mantras special to particular deities are (1) the 
twelve-syllabled Bhagavsta mantra : Oni na))i,o hhdgavaie Vdsu- 
devdya, (2j the five-syllabled Saiva one — Numah Sivdya and (3) the 
seven-syllabled Sakti mantra — Pavav\e&van svdhd. 

* Sukranltisdra, Cb. IV., section 4: 

Dhydnayogasya satnsiddhail), pratimdlalcsanam smrtam I 

Pratimdkdiako martiyo yathd dhydnarato bhavet || 

® Mahdbhdrata, BaAgsvasi Edition, Santi Parva, Narayauiya Parva- 
dbyays, ch. 834, verses, 14-45. This passage is a curious amalgam of 
the Safikhya and Yoga. The entity who is the object of Nara’s and 
Narayaua’s devotion is described thus : Yattat svksmaniavigileyama- 
vyaktamacalarp, dhruvarp I Indriyairindriyarihaiica sarvabhuiaitca 
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the dhyana-yoga and their images depicted in the very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on bis god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with the ones that were discovered 
in the Indus-valley has been elaborately discussed by K. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings. ‘ The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must be under- 
stood in this light and this is fully emphasised by the 
passages appearing in such late works as Ramatdpanlya and 
Jabala Upanisads and Mahdnirvana Tantra, even though some 
of them deprecate the practice of the persons who offer their 
bhakti to their gods through these media.* But these works 
are mainly written from the position of those who firmly 
believed in worshipping the highest principle without the 
aid of any media (nit dlcaropS sand) and the attitude of some 
of them was strictly non-dualist {Sivamdtmani paSyanti). 

varjitam || 8a hyantardtmd bhutdndni ksetrajflaiceti kathyaie I Trl* 
gunavyatirikto vai purusaSceti kalpitah (I Taamddavyaktamutpannarii 
trigunarji dvijasattama I Avyakta vyakiabhdvastha yd sd prakrtira- 
vyayd li Tam yonimdvayorviddhi yo*8au sadaaaddtmakah i Abd~ 
hhydffi pujyate ao*hi daive pitrye ca kalpate li This original 
Prak^ii, we are told further on, was none other than Hari. 

* This is ably recounted in one of his latest works, Mediceval 

Indian Sculpturea in the Britiah Muaeum, Ch. I, pp. 6-10. He suggests 
that the ‘sudden rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north- 
western India (Gandhara and Mathura) is only a revival of an old cult 
of the image of the Yogi once prevalent in that region.' 

* Ginmayaayddvitlyaaya niakalaayd&anrinaJi \ Updaakdndrri kdrydr- 

thatii Brahmano rupakalpand {Rdmatdpaniya Upanisad) ; Sivamdtmani 
paiyanti pratimdauna yoginah \ AjMndm bhdvandrthdya pratimd parL 
kalpitdll (Jdbdla Upanisad) ; Evam gundnnuadrena rUpdni vividhdni 
ca I Kalpitdni hiidrthdya bhaktdndmalpamedhaadm {Mahdnirvdn^a 
Tantra). The last-named work, thus, derides the efforts of those who 
want to attain salvation through this method : *Manaad kalpitd murti 
nrir^^dni cenmokaaaadhanl ) Svapnalabdhena rdjyena rdjdno mdnavdi-* 
f4iihd II MrcchilddhatudarvadumurtavUvarabuddhayah^ I Kliiyantaita* 
paid jMnatp vind mok^atp, na ydnti te \\ . 
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It will be profitable to compare this view-point about the 
usefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Paficaratras. We have already men- 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, hera, tanu, 
rUpa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Vasudeva 
and his principal aspects. This manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms of the god is fuliy emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms, viz., Para, the highest, the Vyuhas, 
concerned with the emanatory forms, Vibhava, relating to 
the incarnatory forma, Antaryav'in, the lord as the inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Area, the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the god-head, 
the object of deep loving adoration to the devotee. The 
process presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort 
on the part of the worshipper which culminates in the attain- 
ment of that frame of mind in which an object fashioned by 
human hands reaches such an august level. A concept 
similar to the above is essentially one of the characteristic 
features of most of the religious cults of India in which the 
Bhakti element was the main guiding principle. The 
Alvars or the Nayanars in the south and the Vispuite or 
■Sivaite saints of the north and the Acaryas of many of the 
sectarian religious systems of the early and mediaeval periods 
throughout India were no doubt highly cultured people. But 
their approach to the deity was different and in it the divine 
image played a very important part. So, T. A. G. Eao’s 
observation,' “the Hindu '^astras prescribe image worship 
to weak unevolved persons in particular'’ should have to be 
’ modified before acceptance. It is true that the root idea of 
image-worship can be traced to animism but so also can 
the.idea of the immanence of the godhead be traced, yet in . its 


ia07J3 
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rationalised and developed form there is very little place for 
crudity or savagery. It has been remarked that, “In deal- 
ing with savage ideas of the inanimate, it must be kept in 
mind that non-living things are worshipped or feared not in 
any symbolical sense, lohich is altogether foreign to the lower 
intelligence, but as supposed home of a spirit, or as in some 
sense a vehicle of power. This symbolism is further 
expressed and emphasised by the very characteristic of 
endowing the mediaeval Indian images with many hands, 
which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by some scholars. 
Different explanations have been suggested by different 
scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, for example, 
suggested that it was the direct outcome of the iconographers’ 
necessity to distinguish the image of one deity from the 
other, when the earlier mode of doing so by the placing of 
mounts below them was found inadequate due to the gradual 
increase of the pantheon. He wanted to substantiate his 
view by referring to one universal feature of the multi- 
handed images; — their natural hands are invariably to be 
found in such action-poses as abhaya, varada, etc., whereas 
the added hands carried different implements which were, 
according to him, nothing but differentiating marks.* But 
this statement is not universally applicable. The alternative 
suggestion that the hands and the dyudhas or implements in 
them portray the attempts to symbolise, however ineffec- 
tively, the multifarious activities of the god, is acceptable. 
T. A. G. Rao says, ‘ the images of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses are representations of the various conceptions 


‘ Edward Clodd, Animism, p. 78. Italics are mine. 

• J.R.il.S., 1916, pp, 127-8. Refer to A. M. Hocart’s article os 
‘Many-armed Gods’ in Acta Orientalia, Vol. VII, 1929, pp. 91 ff, 
Hooart remarks, ‘Evidently theological considerations were paramount 
in deciding the number of arms, and this is far more in accord with 
wbat we know of the Indian mind, than Prof. Maodonellls theory.’ 
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of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the ayudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.’ ‘ 

A well executed image, if it follows the rules of propor- 
tions laid down in the Silpa4Sstras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper. ^ But deities were not always 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re- 
presentations, anthropomorphic and rarely theriomorphic, 
they could also be figured in aniconic manner. The latter 
mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier praciice. lu 
India, iconism and aniconism existed side by side from a 
very early period, and these are also present even in modern 
times. Buddha could be represented by means of such 
symbols as the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana beneath it, his 
foot prints, the stupa, etc., which are directly associated with 
him ; in the Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda sculptures of 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. D., we find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at the same time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represen- 
ted in the latter manner. Similarly, Brabraanical sectarian 
deities could as well be worshipped in the Salagramas, the 
Bana-lingas and the Yantras, as in images ; but here, how- 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct. 
Attempts were not wanting to account for this connection by 


* T. A. G. Rao, op. eit., Vol. 1, Part 1, Introduction, p. 21. 
The weapons or attributes in the case of some at least of the firahma- 
nioal images, have also their bases in the anthropomorphic descriptions 
of their Vedic oounterprats. 

* Ahhirupyacca vimbdndtp devah tdnnidhyamrcchaii (Hayaiirfa 
paflcaraira). Sukraniiisdra, IV. 78 Yaihokldvayavail.i purtidh punyadi 
$umonohard I Anyaihdyurdhanahard niiya^ri du1}khavivarddhini 
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the creation of mythological stories.^ The Salagramas, 
Bana-liAgas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
\aisnava, Saiva and Sakta sects respectively. Then, 
there are various sacred stones scattered over different p^rts 
of India which are taken to stand for one or other of the 
sectarian divinities. It has been shown that rude stone 
monuments consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and 
cromlechs distributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia 
and India are essentially sepulchral in character.^ The 
Indian phalli, especially their early specimens, portray this 
feature to a very great extent. Many instances are known, 
in India of ancient and modern times, of stones regarded as 
aniconic representations of the sectarian divinities. The 
well known Sakta tradition about the severed limbs of Sat! 
falling in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many pithasthanas , particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worsbippers, should be noted in this connection. In; 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this and that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhara ‘ which had a likeness 
(or image) of Mahesvara’s spouse Bbimadevi of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess; it was a great resort of devotees from- 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple to MaheSvara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarks, 

‘ The image or likeness of Bhima-devI here mentioned Was 
apparently a dark-hlue rock in the mountain supposed to 

’ Cf. T. A. G. Eao, op. cH., Vo). I, Part I, Introduction, pp. 8 ft, 
llao gives us an elaborate account of these aniconic symbols. 

* Grant Allan, The Evolution of the Idea of God, pp, 68 ft. 
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have a resemblance to that goddess.’ » Watters’ observation 
about the resemblance is immaterial; but, what is of import- 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayamhMmurti of the goddess in the 7lh century A.D. 
Now, these images are principally aniconic stones, and 
numerous textual references to the self-wrought phalli 
(Svayambhulinga) have been quoted by Gopinath Kao in 
bis work (section on Lingo s). It seems that sometimes, 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Rao proves that claims were set forth on behalf of man-made 
Siva-lingHs to be regarded as Svayamhhu ones. Then there 
arc sacred trees and other objects which were aiso held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated with one or other of 
the sectarian divinities. Reference maybe made to the high 
esteem in which the bad and ttdasi trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively and also to the 
sthala-vrhsas associated wdth particular shrines; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso- 
ciation of the Asvattha (Ficus Religiosa) with Sakyamuni 

* Watters, ‘ On Yuan Chivang/ Vol. I, pp. 221-22. The Bhi- 
madevi shrine is evidently identical with the Bhiniosthana beyond 
Paficanada mentioned in the Mahdbharaia^ Vanaporva, Ch. 82, versee 
84-85, and probably also with Bbisana of the Mahdmdyurl text. Accord- 
ing to the Mahdbhdrata, there was a Yoni tirtba, a dip into whose 
ku;iida was regarded as highly auspicious in character. These details 
are important for the religious history of India, the Yonipitha is now at 
Kamakbya, near Gauhati, Assam, and the particular Bhairava of the 
JJevi is Umananda on a rock in the midst of the Brahmaputra near by‘ 
In the 7ih century A. D. there was a similar shrine in the heart of 
Oandbara with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava (Siva). For 
detailed discussions about the^e c/. my article in Indian Hisiorical 
Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 1938, pp- 751-3. 
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Boddba and that of the various other trees like Pun^arika, 
Sirica, Patali, Nyagrodha aud others with his predecessors 
were not particular to the Buddhist creed alone ; these Bodhi 
trees were the direct descendants of the Caitya Vrk^as 
(rukkhacetiydni) of more primitive times. The trees and 
branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals dis- 
covered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
significance of this nature. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vedic period. 
Incidental reference has already been made to one or two 
among them in the first few pages of the second ehapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several others will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the theme being discussed here. Panini’s 
Sutra, Jlvikarthe Gapanye (V. 3. 99) as explained by the 
later commentators is interesting; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 5th century B.C.^ But from this cryptic sutra, we 
have no idea about tlie kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Vedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksas and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
Dhptara§tra, Vidudhaka and Virupak§a, the guardian 
deities of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western 
quarters respectively — ^this is A. C. Coomaraswamy’s 
interpretation and it seems to be the correct one), because 
Panini under IV. 3. 96 (Ye^arri hhaktir yap) lays down 
rules for the word formations denoting the hhaktas or the 

* Cf. H. C. Rayohaud bun’s discussion about Pacini’s date 
in his MateriaU for the Study of the Early History of the Vaif^va 
Sect, Second Edition, pp. 24-30. 
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worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuoa and the Maharajas 
(IV. 3. 98 — Vasudevarjunahhyani vun and IV. 3. 99 — 
Mahdrdja^hafl) . But Patanjali is much more intoriuative 
on this matter in his comment on Panini’s above sutra 
(V. 3. 99). His hhdsya reads : — apanya iti ucyuti tatrcdam 
na sidhyati \ 3ivah Skandah Visdhhah iti latri kdranam — 
Mauryairhiranydrthibhirccah piahaljyitdh I bhavet lUsu na 
sydt I Ydstu ketdh sampratipujdrthdsu bhacisyati II This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a flood of 
light on our problem. He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz,, Siva, Skanda, Visakha whose images «ere being made 
for worship at his time {sarnpratipujdrthd); again, his 
assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of replenish- 
ing their royal coffer by the selling of images (it seems from 
this that they themselves were not worshippers of images) 
shows that images were in great demand among their sub- 
jects; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods men- 
tioned above can be described as Vedic in character. Such 
texts as the Arthasdstra and the Manusanihitd also supply to 
us some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Durganivesa (Buildings within the Fort) says 
* In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Vaii§ravana, A^vl, and the abode of the goddess Madira 
shall be made. In the corners the guardian deities of the 
ground shall be appropriately set up.’^ These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 
them; an analysis of the names shows that only one among 

* ArthaSaatra, tramlation by R. Shama Sastri, 2nd edition, 
p. 69. The translator notes that ‘ the worship of the Alvins and 
Vai^ravana seems to have been prevalent at the time of this work.' 
The original text reads : —Apardiitapratihatojayantavaijayantakofthalcan 
SivavaiiTavaifaSvl Srimadirdgrhani co. puramadhye karayet I Koffho' 
kSlayefu yathoddeiaip vdaludevat&b athdpayet II 
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them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym of Indra), viz., A^vl (the twin gods Alvins) is 
distinctively Vedic in character. Vai^ravana is the same 
as Kuvera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as mentioned in the Apastamba Grhyasutra (VII. 
20. 3 — Jayanta in this passage had no need to be translated 
as ‘ the conqueror ’ as had been done by Max Muller in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahabhdsya, here, and 
probably also in the Apastamba Gr. Sutra noted above 
X^^ana’s image is mentioned there and I^ana is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva) ; the goddess Madira may 
be the same as MidhusT mentioned in the latter work and 
in' the same context and translated by Max Muller as ‘ the 
bountiful one.’ ^ Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 
"*‘goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
"doorframes of the royal underground chamber ” (VasagrhaTri 
bhumigrhani vasannakasthacaityadevatavidhdnam, etc., 
Kautilya on NUmtapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpapramdhih Kautilya refers to the images and flags 


* In the Ap. Gr. 8., these three deities, viz., liana, Midhusi 
and Jayanta are mentioned together; Haradatta explained them as 
images of the three gods. Hiranyake^in, Gr, 8,, II. 3, 8. in connection 
with the Sulagava sacrifice meant for Rudra for averting cattle diseases, 
furnishes us with the interesting fact that the cow (the consort) of the 
spit-ox (t.c., the ox to be symbolically sacrificed) and their calf are 
•euphemistically described as Midhusi and Jayanta respectively ; the 
sacrificer then prays to the three gods, viz., I6ana, Midhusi and 
Jayanta to touch the three beasts. If Midhasi and Madira be identical 
then they both are to be regarded as the consort of Siva; one of the 
names of Siva is Midhu^a and Madira is one of the synonyms of 
Durga-Ambika, ■ " 
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of the gods (devadhvajapratimabhirva) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort ; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods (i.e., the images of them — dai~ 
vatapretakdryotsavasamd}e§u), etc., which would be taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manusmrti and these various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 139), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 130), 
at the paroans one should go to the images for protec- 
tion (IV, 153) ; again ‘ he wtio destroys a bridge, the 
flag of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
a pole (really a pillar) or images {samkramadhimjayastinam 
pratimandm ca bhedaka) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 panas as fine (IX, 285). *^Manu gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these idols, were greatly 
deprecated and they are placed in the same class with the 
Brahmanas who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading (fiikitsakdndevalakanmdmsa- 
vikrayinastathd I Vipanena ca jlvanti varjydh syurhavya- 
kavyayoh II , III, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also ; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so because 
these people prostituted their bhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. The two texts, viz., Artha- 
iastra and Manusmrti, thus furnish us with some 
important data regarding the prevalence of image- 
w'orship in India of the 1st and 2nd centuries A, D., 
if not of an earliar period. The Mahdbhdrata, in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Tirthas (sacred places). There 

JS-1807e 
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was an image of Vi^nu named Salagrama in the Pup^&rika 
tirtha {3alagr&ma iti khyato Visxiuradhhutakarmakaht III, 
84, 124) ; in the Jyesthila tirtha were the images of Vi4ve4- 
vara and his consort {Tatra VUveSvararri dr§tva devyd saha 
mahadyutim I Mitrdvaruiiayor lokdndpnoti purusarsahha II 
III, 84, 134) ; these, however, might have been aniconio — 
the former, a Salagrama, and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and Uma are symbolically repre- 
sented. Keference to the image of Nandi^vara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 (NandUvarasya murtirn tu drstvd 
mucyate kilvisaih) ; in the Matahga^rama near Dharma- 
prastha was an image of Dharma, touching whom one 
would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
a^vamcdha-sacrifice (Dharmam tatrahhisarpspjriya vajlmedha- 
mavdpnuydt, III, 84, 102) ; an image of Bramha is probab- 
ly being referred to in III, 84, 103 {Tato gaccheta rajendra 
BrahmastMnamannttamarn I Tatrdbhigamya rajendra 
Brahmdnarfi purusarsahha I Rajasuyd^vamedhahhyatp phaldrp 
vindati mdnavahw). Numerous such instances can be 
quoted from other sections also of the epic literature, but 
what is of special significance, in this connection, is that 
the results to be attained by a pious person visiting these 
tirthas or worshipping the images therein are often estimat- 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such Vedic sacrifices as Agnistoma, Jyotistoma, A4vamedha, 
Rajasuya, etc. A careful search among the early literature of 
the Buddhists and Jainas, also sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of worship prevalent in this period — in which 
both iconic as well as an iconic symbols played a great 
part. 

It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtius records that 
an image of ‘ Hercules * was carried in front of the army of 
Porus as he advanced against Alexander. Coomaraswamy 
thinks that this may have been an image of Siva or of a 
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Yak§ia.* The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing in Circa 
500 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the account of an Indian visiting Syria in the time of 
Antoninus of Emesa (218-222 A,D.), It contains a strik- 
ing reference to an image of Arddhanarl^vara (the andro- 
gynous composite image of Siva and Durga; Pergusson, 
H. I. E. A., p. 54). Hiuen Thsaug frequently refers to 
Brahmanical shrines and sometimes also the images wor- 
shipped there by the sectaries, in bis Si-yu-hi. 

It has been shown above how some of the post-Vcdic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India durii g a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may be argued that all 
these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, but they only refer ‘to the aniconic 
symbols that might have served the purpose as w'ell. 
Archaeological data now w'ill help us to throw fresh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period, worship was being conducted by the 
various sectaries among her people, through the media both 
iconic and aniconic in character. In some cases, the data 
supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or two passages of Anoka’s edicts, 
which Iiave been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures; In the first part of the 

* A. C. Coomaraswamy, op. c/<., p. 42, fn, 5. But ‘Hercules’ 
in ibis passage may also have meant Krsua ; wc have seen above 
that Heracles' name is mentioned in conucction with the Saurasenas 
and Mathura by Megasthenes. Dionysios is the Greek counterpart 

of 3lva. 
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Fourth Rock Edict of A^oka, occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows : — ‘ showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures ’ (Vimana- 
darsana ca haslidasand ca agikhamdhani ca andni ca divydni 
rupdni dasayitpd janatn). He suggests that the figures of 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas, mentioned above ; 
agikhamdhdni, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world and divydni rupdni 
(identical in sense with deva in the Rupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigie (i.e., the images of the gods). By 
exhibition of these objects in large gatherings of his subjects 
(these samdjas were considered meritorious by A4oka), 
A^oka desired to remind them of the gods whose abodes they 
would be able to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma.' 
These divine images and other representations bad merely 
edificatory value and were not objects of regular worship 
in shrines. 

Certain pre-Christian epigraphic records, however, like 
the Ghosundi and the Besnagar ones refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former discovered on the wall of a hdoli 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originally 
hailed from Nagarl, 4 miles to the S. W. of it, in the 
Udaypur State, in Rajputana ; Nagarl has been correctly 
identified with ancient Madhyamika on the basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of two other 
copies of the same record (the last made as recently as 
1934-35 by the Government Epigraphist) have enabled 
D. R. Bhandarkar to present to us a complete reading of 
the three line inscription which runs thus : — 

(1) Kdritoyanri rdjM Bhdgavatena Gdjdyanena Pdrdiarl 
putrev,as-Sa 


’ Hultzscb, Aaoka Inscription, Oimar Book Edict, p. 7, fa. 7^ 
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(2) rvatdtena A^vamedha-yajind bhagava (d) bhydm 
S amkarsana- Vasudcvdbh ydrri 

(3) anihatdbhydm saivesmmbhyam puja^ildprdkaro Ndrd- 
yanavdtikd. It has been translated by bira as follows ; — 

‘ (This) enclosing wall round the stone (object) of worship, 
called Narayana-vatika (compound) for the divinities Sarn- 
kar§ana-Vasudeva who are unconquered and arc lords of all 
(has been caused to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a 
Gajayana and son of (a lady) of the Parasara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
A^vamedha sacrifice.’ ^ Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the 1st century B.O. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined' there. 
J. C. Ghosh suggested that these were two Mlagrdma 
atones (pujd-Hld) corresponding to the varieties of Sarnkar- 
sana and Vasudeva as laid down in the Agni Purdna. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of pujd-£ld-prdkdra; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were ‘ the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone ’ on the basis of his discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagarl) of the 
inscription Sri-Visnu-pdddbhydm in characters of the 7th 
century A.D. is also not very convincing. In course of his 
excavations at Nagarl, he found in the western half of the 
Hathi-bada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west; he says there is no evidence of any 
superstructure on it, which fact also led him to arrive at the 
above conclusion. The superstructure may have been a 
wooden one, as he himself suggests, or * even made, of brick, 
all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 


* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, p. 204, 
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A sbrine was thus most presumably on the spot and it is 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently see that there 
were other arcbaeological data which conclusively prove the 
existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; the king Sarvatata, belonging to theBhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Vedic A^vamedha 
sacrifice (cf. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambaba pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of devadeva Vasudeva by ‘ Bhagavata Heliodora 
(Heliodoros), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 
Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidi^a.’ It 
can very well be presumed that this Garu^a column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was to this 
Greek convert to Bhagavatism, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one ; the name Garuda also shows that by this time, 
the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic Vigpu {cf. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Vi§nu as one of the 
Adityas) had already been established. That there was a 
shrine (or were shrines) of Vasudeva at Besnagar is proved 
by the other fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another 
octagonal Garuda column found in a narrow street of Bbilsa, 
evidently hailing from Besnagar ; it records that ‘ this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamiputra..., a Bhagavata, in the 12th year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata ’ {Gotamiputena 
bhdgavatena... Bhagavata prasadottamasa Garuiadhvaja kstiito 
dvddaiavasdbhi§ite....Bhdgavate ma). So, there cannot be 
any doubt with regard to the existence of the shrines 
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of Bbagavat before wbicb these votive columns were erected 
(this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period and 
is still pursued). In these excellent temples {uttama 
prQ,sada) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Brtlhmi inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, recently 
edited by H. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Liiders has suggested 
improved readings for them). The Mora Well Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula’s son Svvami (Mahak^a- 
trapa Sodasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
holy pancaviras of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine... ; these 
images are called ‘ five objects of adoration made of stone 
radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part of the 
original, translated here, reads — ‘ (i) Mahaksatrapasa Rajum- 
lasa putrasa svdmi...(ii) bhagavatdrri vrisnindiri paficavlrandrp 
pratimdh 6ailadevagn...{iv) dredde^dm iailarp, parpea jvalata 

iva paramavapusd Here, we find the use of the 

w’ords pratimd and area used to denote the stone images of 
the five Vrsni heroes, who have been tentatively identified by 
Liiders with the ‘ five great heroes ’ {Baladevapdmokkhd 
pailca mahdvird) of the Jain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, 
Akriira, Anadhrsti, Sarana and Viduratba.’ Liiders even 
suggests that the images of three male persons actually 
found at Mora, probably of a considerably earlier date than 
the Kusban period are three of the five statues whose instal- 
lation is recorded in the inscription.’ The second inscrip- 

* Epigraphia Indiva, Vol. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. Heading the second 
line as Bhagavato Vrishneh parpcavlrand'ip pratimdh, R. P. Chanda 
understood ‘ the line as referring not only to the images of the five 
but also to an image of the blessed or divine Vr^pi, t.e., of 
Epishna-Vasudeva, who belonged to the Vrishni branch of the 
Yadava tribe.’ The inscribed stone slab was, according to him, * one 
of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishna 
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tion of a very fragmentary character, which .has been edited 
by Liiders in this series, belong to the time of Kanishka ; 
it contains the only legible words in the third Hue To§aye 
patima interpreted by him as an image of Tosa, perhaps the 
same as Tosa of the other record just referred to (line three 
of which reads — yas Tosayah Sailam Snmadgrhamatulam- 
udadhasamadhara) ; he tentatively suggests that this image of 
Tosa which is certainly about a century later than the 
first inscription, was erected by some one of her descendants 
at her shrine (c/. line 3 of the 1st inscription just quoted) 
as an act of posthumous honour, about a hundred years 
after her death.* If Liiders’ interpretation of the inscrib- 
ed statue is accepted, then we have here a further epigraphic 
as well as a monumental evidence regarding the erection of 
secular statues which were objects of honour ; reference has 
already been made by me to the Mat statue of the Kushan 
king Vima Kadphises in a previous chapter. Inscriptions 
Nos. V and VI, edited by Liiders, further strengthen the 
view that the custom of erecting portrait statues was much 
in vogue among the foreign chiefs at Mathura during the 
Kushan period ; the former incised on the pedestal of an 
image from Ganeshra refers to the image of the great 

general Ulana {MahadamdanWyakasya Ulanasya patima) 

while the latter alludes to... rnasya pratimd. The last ins- 
cription in this list, found incised on the door- jamb from 
Mathura and at first edited by E. P. Chanda in the M.A.S.I., 
No. 5, pp. 168-73 and plates XXV-XXVI, also fragmentary 
in character, records the gift of a torana, vedikd (railing) 
and a third object (restored by Chanda as Catuhidlam ; 
Liiders, however, suggests devakulam or Sailam) in the 

and the five Pandava brothers were enshrined.’ E. P. Chanda, 
Archaeology and Vaishnava Tradition, M.A.8.I., No. 5, pp. 166-67. 

*■ Ibid., pp. 200-02. He has recourse to this explanation for 
there is absolutely nothing to show that the statue was n^eant for a 
goddess or a Yak^I or a Naga womai^ 
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Mahasthana (a large temple or sanctuary, Liiders) of 
Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 
So^asa. Liiders suggests the possibility of this inscribed 
door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription ; if we assume with 
him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door-jamb 
record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 
Sodasa by a person, a Hindu high official in ihe service of 
the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodasa mentioned in the 
inscription No. 82 in Liiders’ list of Brahmi inscriptions 
was a Brahmana), then it further increases the age of the 
Vasudeva shrine in the locality. The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers to the Viisudeva shrine there 
having been adorned with the images of the Patlcavlras of 
the Vrsnis. It will be needless to collect further epigraphio 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectaries not only Brahmanical 
but also Buddhist and Jain in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it and it is not presump- 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. Thus, here we find a remark- 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes which were being intro- 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians. 

Several monuments of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding 
our subject. Prom the so-called Vedic Sma^ana mound 
at Lauriya Nandangarh excavated by T. Bloch long ago, 
was found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with 
the figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as 
a representation of the Vedic Earth goddess (Prthivi) to 
whose care were assigned the remains of the dead by his 
relations. He ascribed a great antiquity to these remains ; 
but recent criticism as well as excavations conducted by the 
archaeological department at the locality have disproved 

14P-.1W78 
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certain conclusions of the earlier archaeologist. I have 
already referred to the interpretation of the gold plaque by 
Coomaraswamy and if we accept his suggestion, then it 
seems to have been some sort of a cult object. Reference 
may also be made here to the unique gold plaque in the 
collection of R. K. Jalan of Patna ; K. P. Jayaswal recog- 
nised in the two figures — one miile and other female — 
standing side by side, the two cult deities Hara and Parvati. 
He was of opinion that it ought to be dated in the Maurya 
period.* Several of the animal figures carved on the capitals 
of the A^okan columns have been taken by some scholars to 
stand for gods in animal form ; a suggestion has been made 
that the figures of the elephant, bull, lion and horse appear- 
ing on the abacus of the Sarnath lion capital represent the 
cult gods in theriomorphic forms. ^ It is not certain 
whether this suggestion is correct ; if it is so then they are 
not objects of worship in their present setting, their role 
having been changed from that of the worshipped to the 
one of the worshippers. It has been shown what use was 
made by A^oka of the divine figures {divyani rupani) 
in inculcating the law of dliamma among his subjects; 
the devas in animal forms are particularly associated 
with the wheel which symbolises the wheel of Law 
{Dharmacahra) . But certain other well-known figures, 
the free-standing statues, some of them belonging to the 
Maurya or the Sunga period as their technique and 
the polish attaching to them show, were undoubtedly 

‘ J.I.S.O.yl., Vol. II, p. 1, pi. I. 

* According to T. Bloch these four figures symbolise the divini- 
ties Indra, Siva, Durga and Surya whose vahanas these animals are, 
indicating their subordination to the Buddha and his Law; Z.D.M.O., 
LXII, 1908, pp. 653-6. B. Majumdar thinks that they represent 
the four principal events of Buddha's life; A Guide to Samath, p. 81. 
Bell found these animals carved on some moonstones in Ceylon and 
on certain pillars at Anuradhapura ; Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, 

1806 , p. 16 . 
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venerated by a large section of the Indian people. 
The inscriptions on the back of the two Patna statues, 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult for correct 
decipherment; attempts by Jayaswal to read the names 
of two Sai^unaga kings, Udayl and Nandivardhana, were 
not upheld by many scholars and few now accept his 
interpretation of the above two and of another inscribed one 
from Parkbam. The inscription on the latter statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult for coriect reading; but the 
character of these three as well as some other uninscribed 
ones like the Besnagar and the Didarganj female figures 
and the head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully 
in the round, has been disclosed by the clear inscription on 
the pedestal of another similar statue of a slightly later date 
(Ist century B.C.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde 
at Pawaya, in Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot 
be any doubt that all the above figures, both male and 
female, belong to the same category and if we can find a 
clue to the identity of one among them, the others will also 
be identified with its help. The part of the inscription on 
the Pawaya sculpture, which is the required clue, reads : 
'Gdusthya Mdnibhadrabhaktii garbhasukhitdfy Dhagavato 
Manibhadrasya fratimd pratisthdpayamti ’ (the image of 
Bhagavan Manibhadra is being established by the guild of 
the worshippers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and 
Jaina texts clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name 
of a Yak§a ; Samyutta Nikdya (I, 10, 4), for example, refers 
to the Manimala Caitya in Magadha as the haunt of the - 
Yaksa Manibhadra ; and ‘ the Surya Prajflapti, an ancient 
Jaina text, tells us that a Manibhadra Caitya stood to the 
north-east of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital 
of Tirhut.’^ In the Mahdmdyun list of the Yaksas, giving 

* E. P. Chanda, M.A.8.I., No. 30, p. 7. He further inforins 
US ‘ In the Vedio literature, the term Yak?a does not occur as the name 
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US the Dames of the tutelary diviuities of particular cities 
aud places of India, Purnabhadra and Manibhadra, two 
brother Yaksas are described as the particular objects of 
worship in Brabmavati.’ Manibhadra in the above in- 
scription is distinctly described as Bhagavat which shows 
that he was an object of worship ; it has already been 
shown above that an early Buddhist text, viz., the Nidde^a 
commentary refers to tlie worshippers of Purnabhadra and 
Manibhadra among other deities. The name Ivunika, 
unanimously read by scholars on the pedestal of the 
Parkham sculpture, has also been found on the so-called 
statue of Manasa Devi at Mathura, which is described 
in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, whose image was 
made for the sons of Sa, by Naka, pupil of Kunika,.* 
The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 

of a class of superhuman beings and Kuvera Vaii^ravana (the king of 
the Yaksas according to the Buddhist and post-Vedic Brahmanic litera- 
ture) is the king of the E-aksas/ But Coomaraswamy says that the 
word occurs several times in the Rgveda^ Atharvaveda^ the Brahmanas 
and the Upanisads ; in these early allusions, a dual attitude is re- 
cognisable one of fear and dislike, the other of respect. Tbe first 
reflected merely an Aryan dislike and distrust of aboriginal deities, 
while the second from the association of the idea of the tree of life, 
presents in certain Vedic passages, with the Yaksas who are primarily 
vegetation spirits, guardians of the vegetative source of life; Yaksas, 
Pt. II, p. 1-2. 

* Journal Asiatique , 1915, Mahdmdyiiri, edited with introduction 
and notes by Sylvain L(5v5, p. 38. Manibhadro Brahmavaiydm Purna- 
bhadraica hhrdiarau. The location of Brahmavati is unknown. Ldvi 
suggests that the city might have been in the region of Varnu and 
Gandhara. 

* The pedestal inscription was read and interpreted by E. P. 
Chanda in A,8J,A.ll., 1922-23, p. 1C5. If this reading is correct, then 
both Naka and Kunika appear to be the names of two early Indian 
sculptors, like Amrita and Indranilaroani, two Qaudian sculptors of the 
mediaeval period ; the jatter will be referred tg again m Chapter V of 
this book. 
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dated in the Maurya or in the early Suhga period. 
Cooroaraswamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at 
Deoriya, also of the same age in his Origin of the Buddha 
Image, Boston Museum Art Bulletin, 1927, pi. 4, fig. 47. 
The fact, however, that some of these Yaksa statues (one of 
the male ones from Patna in the Indian Museum and the 
Didarganj Yaksin!) hold chaurls (fly-whisks) in one of their 
hands has led R. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
‘ were evidently intended for decorative purposes ’ and were 
originally attached to Catfi/a trees or .sttipas ’ (ibid., 37). 
He wants to substantiate his view with a reference to the 
‘disposition of the images of tlie Yaksas, Nagas and 
Devatas on the railing of the slupa of Bharhut and on the 
old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaja.’ But this 
conclusion can hardly be accepced ; to think of these huge 
stone figures, in the round, as mere accessories, when we find 
Manibhadra being described as Bhagabat and when we see 
that these divinities, ardently worshipped by their hhaktas, 
are given the roles of accessories only in the Buddhist 
monuments^ where they themselves are the worshippers of 
the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure wears a 
turban and is sheltered by an umbrella ; Coomaraswamy does 
not exclude the possibility of its being a royal statue. But 
so striking an affinity exists among these sculptures, that 
there can be very little doubt about their all being regarded 
as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a large section of the 
Indians. The yak-tail is not perhaps a distinctive mark of 
secondary rank in these early statues ; it became so in much 
later reliefs connected with the cults recognised by the 
orthodox section, where it is placed in the hands of some 
of the accessory figures of the central cult image. Among 
the various auspicious signs mentioned in the Jaina Kalpa- 
sutra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes regarded as 
an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra statue 
also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand, 
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while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a 
common attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities 
like Siva and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomaraswamy 
has amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of hhakti and puja 
in Indian religion.* He has also collected a number of 
texts containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yaksa 
images are few of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and a cult ; as regards 
the Manibhadra figure he remarks that ‘ this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure.’^ 

The Y'aksas and Yaksinis that are represented and 
labelled with identificatory inscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut are Supavasa, Virudhaka, Gangita, Suclloma, 
Kupira (Kuvera), Ajakalako, Sudasana and Cada; the devatas 
that can be recognised there with the help of the inscriptions 
are Sirimii, Culakoka (Ksudrakoka) and Mahakoka ; we can 
also definitely identify with the artists’ aid the Naga king 
Elapatra (Erakapatra) in his two forms, first as a serpent 
and secondly as a human being with serpent hoods attached 
to the back of his head. B. M. Barua has collected mytho- 
logical stories from the Pali Buddhist literature referring to 
the particular occasions when one or other of the above had 
come in contact with the Buddha and received his blessings.® 
In the other early Buddhist monuments like Sanchi and 
Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, though they can- 
not be clearly distinguished in the absence of descriptive 


‘ A. C. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Part I., pp. 24>28. 

* Coomaraswamy, Op. cit., p. 18. 

* B, M. Barua, Bharhut, Vol. II, pp. 57*74 
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labels by tbeir side. The Hellenistic artists of Gandhara, 
in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail to portray 
elaborately the same elass of figures in the numerous 
reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stupas and 
vihdras. The frequency with which they appear in these 
monuments, though here in a secondary position, does not 
fail to impress one about the hold which they had on the 
religious lives of tlie people. Several Naga figures, snake 
coils and hood attached to the back of their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 
life-size statue from Chhargaon (C. 13. in the Museum) 
of the time of Huvishka (40th year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right hand rt'sed above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘ at their own tank 
by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Naga (Priyyatti Bhagavd Nago).’ The 
Sculpture No. C. 28 in the same Museum representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side has an inscription in Brahmi characters of the Kushana 
period, which reads Priyati Sidha (li) (May the Siddha be 
pleased).^ Belief No. C. 8. and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Yogel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kuvera and his consort (in No. C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee) may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the antarlksa region, belonging to the category of 
the Gandharbas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, etc., also represent- 
ed in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described 
in the early Jaina literature as vyantara devatas, i.e., 
‘ intermediate gods ’ (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
between the mortals and the new farmed higher sectarian 

* J. P. H. Vogel, Mathura Museum Catalogue, pp. 88-89, for the 
Chhargaon Naga, and p. 92 for the Siddha image. 
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gods the objects of their worship?).^ The images of the 
early Vedic divinities are few and far between — in early 
Buddhist art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as 
accessoriesi but their independent figures as objects of 
worship (hhagavat) are not likely to be found ; iconic 
representations of the new-formed sectarian gods like 
Vasudeva and Siva are also rare in the early period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of Indo- 
Aryans, at the time we are speaking of they have become 
for all intents and purposes Indians, owed their inception to 
this practice of making images and worshipping them, to 
their culture contact with the lower mass of the people and 
the earlier settlers of India. The evidence of the early 
Buddhist monuments like Bharhut and Sanchi fully proves 
that when the higher sectarian god Buddha was not being 
represented in an iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses 
were being iconically represented. I shall presently show 
with the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging 
to the orthodox Brahmanical sectaries like Siva and Vasu- 
deva-Visnu seem to have already come to be iconically 
represented in the 1st and 2nd centuries B. C. if not earlier. 
The iconic representations of these cult-objects, however, 
was probably a direct outcome of the gradual incorporation 
of most or all of the lower divinities in the evef-expanding 
Brahmanic pantheon and their association with and absorp- 
tion into particular cults. The Kaliya-damana episode in 
the mythology of the Vasudeva sect should be profitably 

^ For some details regarding the Vidyadhara motif in early 
Indian art, refer to my article on ‘ "VidySdhara ’ in J.I 8.O.A., Vol. 
IV, No. 1, pp. 52ff. Liiders has recently published a long article on 
‘ Vidyadharas in Indian Art and Mythology’’ in Z.D.M.O,, 1938. The 
{article is full of interesting information. 
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compared in this connection. The other stories connected 
with this cult, such as the killing of the ass demon 
Dhenuka, the bull demon Arista, the horse demon Ke^in 
and the destruction of the twin Arjuna trees occurring in the 
post-0 hristian Bhagavata literature and illustrated in art as 
early as the 4th century A. D.(if not earlier), perhaps p!)rtray'^ 
the mythologists’ attempts to refer to the subjugation of 
some of the lower cults by tbe higher one which was soon to 
be accepted as authoritative by the orthodox Vedic section 
of the people. Coomaraswamy has collected plastic 
evidence to show how the iconography of the lower gods 
influenced the same of the higher cult deities ; his remark 
in this connection is worth quoting : ‘ In early Indian 

art, so far as cult images are concerned, one iconographic 
type stands out predominant, that is the standing figure 
with the right hand raised, the left on the hip ... Of 
this type are the early images of Yaksas, and Yaksis 
whether independent or attendant. And it is also this 
type which provided the model for the cult images of other 
deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the necessities of 
Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities in visible 
forms.’ ' We have already seen the etiology of the Yogi 
motif of some of the cult-images ; here, we get a clue to 
the origin of the other mode. Vogel has also rightly 

observed ^ modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of tbe ancient Naga figures.’ ^ It may be 
added that in ancient and mediaeval times also, images 
of Baladeva (Samkarsapa, the elder brother of Vasudeva) 
were directly copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this 
iconographic association has led to the creation of tbe 
confused myth that he was an incarnation of the world- 
snake Ananta Naga or Se^a Naga. 

* A. 0. Coomaraswamy. Yaksas , Part I, p. 29. 

* J. Ph. VSgel, op. oii., p. 89. 
ia-1807R 
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It will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the .erection of the dhvajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visnu, Samkaraana, 
Pradyumna, Kubera, Skanda Mahasena and others, before 
their temples. These dhvajas remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden sthuna of the Vedic burial mounds, but also of tbe 
Yiipastamhhas which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 
various Vedic sacrifices.^ The Garudadhvaja that was 
discovered at Besnagar has already been referred to. But 
it will be of interest to note here that two other capitals 
of columns, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped one as a tala (fan palm) and the 
other as a makara (crocodile) and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 

* For Vedic sthuna cf. B.V., X. 18, 13. For the Yupastambhas, 
refer to Mahdbhdrata, III, 198, V. 10 ; I, 94, V. 28>29 ; Raghuvamia^ 
VI, 3.8 ; Isapur stone one with a Brahml inscription of the time of 
Vasbiska, tbe successor of Kanishka, in the year 24 of the Kushan era, 
J. Ph. Vogel, op. ctf., p. 189 ; three recently discovered stone Yupas 
at Badva in Kotah State (Rajputana) of the Krfca year 295, £7./., 
XXIII, p. 42 ff. and pis ; the Bijaygadh sacrificial post (j/wpa) 
with an inscription of the Krta year 428, Fleet, III, 

p. 258. Reference may also be made to the ASokan columns ; they 
are really Sdsanastambhaa {cf, the word Sdsanaatambha used in the 
Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapatideva, E.I., XII, pp. 195-97), 
but are described as ' Sildthambhas ' in the edicts ; it is interesting 
to note that A^oka in lirectly refers to the existing custom of erecting 
free standing stone pillars in India, o/. Bupnath Bock ediat, lines. 4 5. 
The erection of Indra^dhvajaa, usually wooden ones, specially asso- 
ciated with royalty, is frequently referred to in the epic and pura^io 
literature ; the Brhataariihitd devotes a whole chapter on Indradhvflja 
lakfo^am. 
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columns dedicated to the two vyuhas, viz., Samkarsana and 
Pradyumna (the former is Taladhvaja and the latter Makara- 
ketana) of the Bhagavata or the Pancaratra cult.^ D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another garuda capital discovered at Besnagar, 
is 0 priori unlikely ; for the discovery of the separate tala, 
garuda and makara capitals proves the probability of all 
the three of the four vyuhas, viz., Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha having been enshrined in the 
locality. The two small holes behind the eyes of the makara, 
which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, were pro- 
bably meant for the insertion of painted banners or flags. 
It is very likely that the Besnagar site contained also a 
shrine of Aniruddha, which had within its precincts a 
rsyadhvaja (rsya is a white antelope), rsya being his special 
Idhcchana ; unfortunately no such dhvaja has been dis- 
covered at Besnagar or in its environs. The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approximately in the 1st century B.C., discovered 
by Garde at Pawaya in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting taladhvajas, in 
honour of Samkarsana Reference ought to be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of ‘ a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vrksa, 
yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square railed base ” which was discovered by 
Cunningham at Besnagar. Bags and vases overflowing 
with coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree ; a 
conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coins 
found on the other side of the tree,’ have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the two of the ‘ nidhis 

‘ A.B.I.A.B., 1913-H, pp. 188-91, pi. LIII and LIV. 

• A.8.I.A.B., 1914-16, Part I, p. 21, pi. XVI c. 
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of Kubera, viz., iSahkha and Padma. This banjan capital 
which is usually dated in the 3rd century B. C. ruubt have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Vai^ravana, whose special 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins/ Not very 
long ago were discovered some interesting stone objects at 
Lala Bhagat, a small village in the Dehrapur Tehsil of the 

* Coomaraswamy, Fafesas, Pt. II, p. 72, pi. 1. The original 
is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; I have counted the number of 
objects coming in a downpour as it were from the Kalpadruma and 
have found in all there are 8 such: — a conch-shell, a lotus, two 
vases all exuding coins and four more or less similar bags or purses, 
their necks tied round by strings, the idea being that they 
are also containing treasures. Coomaraswamy enumerates 9 
treasures of Kubera, viz,^ Padma, Mahapadma, Sankha, Makara, 
Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda, Nila and Kharva which are nearly 
water-symbols according to him. But the list is not the same 
in all the texts ; the above list does partially agree with the one 
quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma from Hdrdvali, the names of the 
last three being put in as Kunda, Nila and Varcca. Kunda seems 
to be a mistake for Nanda and Varcca or Kharva are evidently later 
additions; for the same lexicon quotes from Bharata — * Mdrkarj^deya- 
purdne tu varcca Hi hitvd aatdveva uktdh: — Padmini ndma yd vidyd 
Lak^mistasyddhidevata I Tadddhdrdica nidhayaatdn me nigadatafjL 
hf}>u It Tatra Padmamahapadmdn iathd makarakacchapdn \ Mukun^ 
danildnnandaica iankhaicaivdsiamo nidhi II 8atydmrddhydf(i bhavan- 
tyete aadbhify aaha bhavantyami | Ete hyaetau samdkhydtd nidhaya- 
stava kro§iuke II 

So we see there is no uniformity about the number and we can 
suggest that the eight objects descending from the banyan capital 
symbolise the a^tanidhis of Kubera. Mediaeval representations 
of Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera show the 
god seated on a couch beneath which is a row of eight coin 
jars, on the upturned one of which exuding coins,, the god’s right leg 
rests; one of his hands holds a mongoose vomitting jewels; the purse 
is the usual cognisance of the Brahma^ical Kubera. The number of 
coin jars beneath the seat of Jambhala should be noted in this 
connection. 
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Cawnpore district, U.P. ; these consisted of a red sandstone 
cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 
pillar square below and octagonal above.’ The latter bears 
among other figures the one of Gaja-LaksmI flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yaksa 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must have originally 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The cook as 
well as the peacock is the particular emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deitj; thus on the coins of the Kushana emperor Huvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspecis of the 
same god are shown bolding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock.* Skanda Karttikeya is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu (Skanda Kumararupah ^aktidharo barhiketuica, 
Bfhat Samhitd ch. 67), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti- 
keya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of theYaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock and on the 
peacock type coins of Kuinaragupta I, he rides on the bird. 
Some mediaival sculptures of this god are known, where 
a cock is placed in his hand. The Visnudharmottara 
enjoins that kukkuia and ghanta should be placed in his 
right hand, while vaijayanti pataka and iakti in his left. 
The Mahdhharata associates cock with him (Tvam krl^ase 

‘ A.8.I.A.R., 1929-30, pp. 132-88, pi. XXXI. The objects are 
to be dated in the 2Qd century A.D. and not B.C. as wrongly put 
down by M.S. Vats; the editor of the Beport corrects the mistake. 

The inscription on the face of the pillar reads .^Kumara vara 

in characters of the 2nd century A.D. 

* Gardner, B. M. C. G. 8. 1., pp. 138, 149, pi. XXVII, 16, and 
XXVUI, 22. See pi. IX. figs., 7, 8. 
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sanmukha kukkutena yathe§ta nanavidha kdmanarUpi, ITT. 
281, 16). One other interesting fact worth noticing about 
the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Surya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya bad some solar 
connection ; Skanda is sometimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the sun god in some iconographic 
texts where be is both named as Dan^a and Skanda (c/« 
T, x\. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 303-04, where 
he quotes from Vi^vakarma-Silpa and Bhavisya Purana).^ 
The Numismatic data are so very interesting and 
important especially for determining the early types of 
Brahma^iical deities and they have been so little systemati* 
cally treated that I have reserved a separate chapter for 
discussing them. 

* These points were raised and discussed by me in fuller details 
in an article on ‘ Indian Votive and Memorial columns’, published in 
J. I. 8, 0, A„ Goomaraswamy Volume, pp. 13-20. 
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Brahmanical Divinities and their Emblems on 
Early Indian Coins 

A.niconid tradition of tbe early Indo-Aryans supported by the evidence of the 
earliest Indian coins (punch-marked and cast)— explanation of the symbols appearing 
on them I somewhat conjectural in character — symbols and devices on tribal coins 
admit of surer interpretation— Ytlpa on coins — Laksmi on the coins of indigenous and 
foreign rulers of India— her different types.— Appearance of sectarian gods on 
early coins -Siva in animal form — his emblems—Siva in human form on Uijaio 
coins — on some coins of the Indo- Scythian, Indo-Parthian and Eushan kings — A 
unique representation of Siva on a coin of Huvishka. — Vasudeva-Visi^Ui rare on early 
coins — on those of the Paficala Vi^Qumitra and on a Kushan seal— a few of his emblems 
probably recognisable on some coins— Goddesses other than Laksmi on some 
indigenous and foreign coins of India— Umft on Huvishka 's coins— Surya not antbro- 
pomorphioally represented on early indigenous coins — his early forms : Spoked wheel 
lotus, rayed disc on altar, etc.— and Snbrahmaqya, Skanda Kumara, Vi^ftkha and 
Mah&sena on coins — ^lodra— Agni — Yaksas and K&gas on Indian coins — Some 
general remarks on the above repesentations- Contemporary art conditions how far 
reflected by the above coin-devices. 

The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the first chapter. The value , 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed. ‘ The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 

* For a somewhat detailed discussion about the significance of 
some of the symbols appearing on them, refer to Coomaraswaniy, 
pp. 48 - 45 . D.B. Spooner at first suggested that many of the 
symbols were particularly Buddhist in character, the so-called solar 
symbol stood for Dharma-Oakra. the tree, for- Bodhi tree,, etc., 
A.8.I.A.R,, 1906 - 06 , pp. 151 B. But later he discarded this view in 
favour of second one, viz,, that many of them were Zoroastrion 
in nature; thus, the solar symbol stood for Mithra, the tree for haotnxi 
tree, etc., J.B.A.8., 1916 pp. 411 - 13 - U. Ji. Bbandarkar supposed that 
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several scholars that many of the symbols are religious in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconic tradition of a large section 
of the Indians. Even when iconisra had come to be accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 
may stand for theriomorphic representations of deities while 
others on mountain symbols, three, five or six arched ones, 
may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, lotus and 
rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the Sun god; 
the tree within railing may stand for vfksa caityas or sthala^ 
vrk§as ; we find even a human figure holding a staff and a 
vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same manner 
as on the coins of ITjjayinI where we can justifiably identify it 
as Siva ; the three-arched mountain symbol with a crescent 
above it may typify the aniconic representation of the same 
god (he is sometimes described as trUrhga parvata, cf, 

many of these can be explained as the various ways of representing the 
seven jewels (sapfa ratndni, such as hash', a^va, ratha, maiii, stti, 
grhapati and parindyaka)^ the insignia of an Indian Cakravartin 
empowered to strike coins, A. 8,1, AM., 1913-14, p, 211. Durga Prasad 
has recently tried to explain the significance of these symbols with the 
help of some late texts and has suggested that most of these are 
Tantric in character, thus describing the circular cluster of dots as 
vindii^a^dala, a variant of the so-called Tnxila symbol as ^adara 
cakra, etc., J,A,8,B,^ 1934, Numismatic Supplement No. XLV, 
pp. 16*55. J. Allan in hia latest publication — Catalogue of 
Coins of Ancient India in the British Museum — ^has justifiably 
refrained from putting forth any suggestion about their character and 
has gone to the length of drawing most of these for referring to them 
in his description, P. N. Bhattacharyya in his Memoir (of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, (No. 62) on a hoard of silver punch- 
marked coins from Purnea, has very carefully noted the; multifarious 
symbols and their variants appearing on them; he also has not 
attempted to explain any of tho marks* 
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Coomaraswamy, 0. Z., 1927-28, p. 179) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, Sa&ankaiekhara (PI. I, figs. 1-4) ; some 
others again as the second from the top on the left column of 
page 300 of Allan’s Catalogue may be taken to depict schema- 
tically a garuda or a makara dhvaja. But all these sugges- 
tions are by their very nature, conjectural in character and no 
certainty can be arrived at, in the present state of our 
knovvledge. It seems, however, there is a great resemblance 
between some of them and others appearing on the picto- 
graphic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever recog- 
nise the exact significance of the latter, then more light may 
be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and hesita- 
tion disappear to a very great extent when we take up the 
study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
greater confidence and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with particular religious practices or cults.. 
Thus, the bull standing before a symbol (PI. II, fig. 2) differ- 
ently represented (Allan, op. cif., p. 307, Nos. 3 — 6) on the 
earliest coins of the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas (collec- 
tively to be dated in the 2nd— 3rd century B.C.) may very well 
represent the bull before the yupa, i.e., the sacrificial post. 
Allan has offered two suggestions for the symbol a lihga 
or a yupa, the latter of which is acceptable. He has noticed 
this symbol on the reverse of one round copper coin of 
Yi^numitr.a, collected by Prinsep from Kanauj ; he correctly 
remarks that, ‘The reverse has a horse apparently before a 
sacrificial post (yupa) and may commemorate an aivamedha 
sacrifice. * One can compare the representation of this 

‘J. Allan, Op.olt.,pp. XCIV, 147, P). XIX, 13 An elaborate 
form of the same symbol appears on the A4varae<Jba type coins of the 
Gtupta emperors, Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I. I have referred 
to this symbol, though it does not represent an icon, for showing how 
Vedio ceremonial religious practice is being portrayed by a few at least 
of these tribal coins. In my paper on Devices on some tribal coin^, 

16-1807B 
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Vedic ySpa with figures appearing on some other early coins 
in the tribal series, which were certainly based on plastic 
types and which were also cult objects. Stone yupas 
belonging to the third century A.D. have been discovered at 
Badva, Kotah state, Rajputana ; their shape, supports my 
contention to a great extent (for some symbols appearing on 
punch marked, local, tribal and other coins of ancient 
India, refer to Plates 1 and II). 

One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Gaja-LaksmI, i.e., Laksmi standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Foucher recognises in it, the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from KausambI (3rd century B.C.), coins of Vi^akha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Ayodhya 
(1st century B.G.) and uninscribed coins of UjjayinI (2nd- 
3rd century B.C.) ; nay such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Rajuvula and Sodasa adopted it on their coins.* 

published in Vol. XVI, 1940, I have adduced grounds for 

explaining the * Bull before yupa ' symbol, as associated with the 
Sulagava sacrifice mentioned in the Grbyasutras. The performance 
of this sacri^ce resulted in the acquisition of wealth and prosperity. 

^ J. Allan, Op. cit,, pp. 131-4, 149, 187, 190-1, 256 and correspond- 
ing plates; B. B. Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue ^ "Vol, I,, p. 135, 
PI. XIII, fig, 833. The reverse device of some copper coins of Maues 
and Azes (P.M.C., Vol, I, pp. 100-101, 122; pp. 70-71, 89) 

has been described as a * female figure standing to front between 
trees' ; Whitehead says that it may be a Bacchante among vines, 
while Gardner at«ks whether it may be a Maenad standing between 
two vines. Coomaraswamy in his article on Early Indian Iconography 
(Eastern Art, Vol. I, p. 178) refers to three varieties of Laksmi, the 
third one described by him being Padmavasini, Kamalalaya type, in 
which sbe is surrounded by flowering stems and growing leaves, and 
very often she holds one of the flowering stems in each band. The 
above coin device of Maues and Azes (c/. PI. VII, fig. 2) may be a 
Hellenised version of the 3rd variety of Laksmi. Coomaraswamy 
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(PI. VII, fig. T). Belief carvings illustrating this motif are 
found on the early monuments of Central India ; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre- 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later day and is still portrayed by the Hindus. Goddess 
LaksmI again, without the attendant elephants, either seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the same flower in 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of UjjayinI, on 
those of the Hindu kings like Brahmamitra, Drdhamitra, 
Suryamitra, Visnumitra, Purusadatta, Uttaraadatta, 
Balabhuti, Rainadatta and Kamadatta of Mathura, on 
the coins of the Satraps of Mathura like Sivadatta, 
Hagamasa, Rajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Rajanya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 
of Paficala. * The so-called ‘ dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ’ on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘ a 
strictly Hindu type ’ by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy in his article on ‘ Early Indian Icono- 
graphy ’ as SrI-LaksmI, with a great deal of justification. 
I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 

illustrates the motif as represented in the early Indian art of Central 
India, and the similarity is very striking. 

^ J. Allan, op. cit„ pp., 252, 259-67, 270-71, 273-84, 210-12, 
279-97 and corresponding plates. The figure of the goddess on the 
Mathura coins was sometimes wrongly identified as that of Krspa, 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 626. For a detailed study of 
the early iconography of Sri-LaksmI on the basis of textual, monu- 
mental and numismatic data, refer to A.C. Coomaraswamy’s article on 
* The Early Indian Iconography, in Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175fl, 
The coins which are noticed above can collectively be dated from the 
2nd century S.C. to the 1st century A.D. Some of these figures 
however, may also stand for Durga-Gauri, as will be shown 
later on. 
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Rbove coin with a very long equine head may stand for 
Yak^ini A^vamukbi (PI. VII, fig. 3). ^ The city deity of 
Pu|kalavati on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by (xarduer (B.M.O., p. 102) may very well be identified 
as LaksmI with a lotus in her hand, as has been suggested 
by Coomaraswaray in the above article. It may be argued 
that the numismatic and sculptural representations of 
LaksmI do not prove much with regard to the iconic re- 
presentations of deities associated with different Brahmani- 
cal cults like those of Siva and VSaudeva-Vispu, because, 
LaksmI, as the Indian goddess of wealtli and prosperity, 
was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the 
cult-gods on them may not be as frequent as that of this 
particular goddess,, but their figures are undoubtedly met 
with. The reason of the comparative infrequency is 
obvious; LaksmI could very appositely be used by the 
issuers of coins (units of wealth), to whatever creed they 
might belong ; but such could not usually be the case with 
the sectarian gods or goddesses. 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 
on the coins, the following observation of Coomaraswamy 
is worth noticing, ‘ In Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut 
and Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, 
clearly designated in the inscriptions as Buddha {Bhagavato) 
and worshipped as such... Later on the figure of’ a 
human teacher takes its place upon the throne, . the 
old symbols being retained as specific designations... 
In the same way with Hindu types ; thus we find at first 
the bumped bull alone^ then a two-armed, and finally a 
four-armed figure accompanying the bull, once the re-, 
presentative of the deity, now his vehicle, while other- 


Vol. XIV, 1988, p. 102. 
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synibols are held in the hands as attributes.’ ^ As regards 
Buddha, no certain representation of him appears on coins 
before the time of Kanisbka ; the seated figure on certain 
coins of Kadaphes cannot be definitely recognised as 
Buddha on account of the hammer-like object placed in bis 
raised right hand, while those seated figures on certain 
copper coins of Maues and a few bailing from Ujjayin 
are of uncertain character (cf. Cooinaraswaray, The origin 
of Buddha Image). ^ In the case of Siva, it is true, there 
cannot be much doubt iu identifying the bull appearing 
on many indigenous coins as well as on those of the alien 
rulers of India as representing him theriomorphically. 
Thus, the humped bull, repre‘^cnted on the reverse side of 
the unique gold coin of an uncertain Indo-Scythic king, 
bearing legends in Greek and KharosthI script. Tamos and 
Usahhe (Vrsahha), most presumably stands for Siva ; this 
reminds us of the same device appearing on the coins of the 
white Hun ruler Mihira gula with the legend jayatu vrsah in 
the script of the period. ® But, as it has been shown above 
that the bull before a particular symbol on certain coins may 
also have represented the sacrificial bull. 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a 
symbol which appears on an uninscribed cast coin, 
(provenance unknown). It seems to be a somewhat realis- 
tic representation of the lihgam. If the interpretation of 
this symbol is correct, then we have here an emblem 
intimately connected with Siva-worship. In fact, Allan 

* A. 0. Coomaraswamy, p. 46. 

* The seated figure on the coins of Kadaphes may stand for 
fSiva; the head seems to bear on it a hrobylos (jaidmuJcutu) , but the 
object in the raised right band is not distinct. ' 

* P. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek 
and Soythie kings of India, p. 162, pi, XXIX, 16; V. A. Smith. 
Oatcdogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol, I, p. 230, pi. XXV . 6, 
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has de6nitely described it as * lihgam on square pedestal 
the tree in railing on left of the same coin may stand for 
the sthala-t>rksa in association with the particular Saiva 
emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse : ‘ Buildingf?) 

on 1. ; tree in centre ; on r. female figure to 1.’ There can 
be no doubt about the inter-relation of many of these 
symbols appearing on such types of coins and on the basis 
of Allan’s description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse .and reverse devices of this coin, 
the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine (?) as well as the votary all together (PI. I, figs. 
14-15), Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins 
probably to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance 
seems to connect it with the other one just described, 
the pedestal here being somewhat summarily represented 
(PI. I, fig. 9). But Ungams with or without elaborate 
pedestals are known to have existed in ancient times (for 
example, the Gudimallam Linga, one of the earliest one, 
rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine); in fact, in the 
early specimens the latter mode w'as usually followed. 
Now, the reverse of these coins has a bill with trees grow- 
ing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like emblem 
on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken together 
seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. A 
SivaliAga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var, c 
of class I coins hailing from Ujjain. ^ As for the 
association of the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva 
reference may be made to the terracotta seal in the 
collection of Dhir Singh Nahar, having on it a Siva- 
linga with subdued realism, described as Padapeivara in 

^ J. Allan, op. oit., p. 86, No. 2, PI. XI, 2; P. 288, Nos. 154 and 
164a. Pi. XXXV. 6 and P. 248, No. 19, PI. XXXVI, 16. 
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Gupta characters. Even now many of the important 
Sivalihgas worshipped in India have their particular trees ; 
the celebrated Ap-lihga of Jambuke^vara near Srirangam 
and the tradition associated with it should be noted heie. 
Numerous textual references can be cited to show Siva’s 
connection with hills and mountains ; notice should be taken 
here, however, of the extremely realistic phallic emblems of 
Siva shown above or beside a hill exactly in the manner 
in which the latter symbol is drawn on the Taxila 
coins, and inscribed in Brahml characters of the Gupta 
Period, on some Terracotta seals from Bhita {A. S.LA. R., 
1911-12, p. 46, Nos. 15 and 16; PI. X, fig. 4). The 
three coins noted above can with some confidence be 
dated in* the 2nd-3rd century B. C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked with regard to the symbols on 
punch marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue that the ‘ marks which we might expect, but 
which are not found, include the lihgam etc.’ {H. I, I. A., 
p. 45). If the above suggestion is accepted and there is 
every reason to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest 
representation of phalli on some local or tribal coins of the 
historical period (for the phallic emblems of Siva on an 
Ujjain coin, see PI. 1, fig. 10). 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India must have to be interpret- 
ed as so many Saivic emblems. The reverse side of the 
coins of the Pancala king Eudragupta bears a device which 
has been described by Allan as ‘ railing with three pillars 
above; uncertain objects at top of each.” Two of these 
coins are illustrated on Plate XX\1I (Nos. 1 and 2) of his 
book ; the reverse of No. 2, I think, discloses the identity 
of this device. The central object is , a trident itrUula) 
placed inside a railing and the side ones are pillars similar 
to the two shown on either side of Agni standing over a 
basement on the coins of Pahcala Agnimitra. The associa- 
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tion of the issuer’s name Rudratnitra with the well-known 
attribute of Rudra-Siva will have to be noted here. In fact, 
Allan in his Introduction (p. CXVIII-CXIX) puts forth the 
same suggestion ; he writes, ‘ Rudragupta has on his reverse 
a trident between two pillars {e.g., PI. XXVII, 2), the 
emblem of Rudra-Siva. On other coins (e. 3 ., PI. XXVII, 1! 
the object appears to be a star or a kind of double trident 
with prongs below as well as above.’ If we compare the 
central object with the same on the reverse of a coin doubt- 
fully attributed to Taxila we find that both of them are 
identical. The latter has been described by Allan as ‘ Tree 
in centre; standing figure on either side ’ (op. cit., p. 237, 
No. 2, PI. XLV, 1) ; but there are only three prongs and 
these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
a basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrin- 
ed TrUula emblem may simply represent the votaries before 
the object of their devotion. The central object on the 
obverse of the next coin reproduced in Allan’s Plate XLV 
may show a tree as several branches issue out of the central 
stem ; whatever may be its significance, it is also an object 
of worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods; one 
in his animal form ; cf. Allan’s description of the whole 
device — ‘ Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure on ele- 
phant to right ; on right, lion right with a solar symbol 
above ; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object ’ (p. 237). It can be suggested 
that some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being 
shown here as an object of veneration. Cunningham des- 
cribes the reverse of a coin of the PaficSla Dhruvamitra as 
‘ Trident on basement of Buddhist railing ’ and remarks 
‘ Dhruva is the north Polar Star, but as it is also a name 
of Siva, I conclude that the trident refers to hipa’ (C., C.A./., 
p. 81, PI. VII, fig. 3). Allan, however, writes about the 
same device, ‘ The object in question, which stands on a 
platform in the. position usually occupied by the deity bet? 
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ween two pillars with cross-bars at top is, however, not a 
trident. On No. 53 (PI. XXVII, 5) it looks like a 

battle-axe, but on No. 65 (PI. XXVII, 6) and others the 
shaft is clearly bent. It must be a symbol of Dhruva, the 
pole-star ’ (cxviii). I am not sure about the nature of the 
device from the respective plates, but even if it be a battle- 
axe at all, then that would also connect the symbol with 
Siva ; its being a particular emblem of the polar star, 
however, should not also be discounted, especially with 
regard to the coin No. 55. In any case, I shall presently 
show how the combined trident-battle-axe was sometimes 
used by itself as the obverse or reverse device on coins. 
Mention may be made in this connection of a symbol 
appearing on some of the uninscribed cast coins described 
by Allan in the pages (87-91) of his book; (PI. I, fig, 5). 
When observed along with the above devices, it is 
highly probable that it represents as played trident with 
broad flattened prongs, issuing out of a railing which 
contains also two parasol-like objects on its two sides (a 
comparison with the side parasols of railings enclosing Bodhi- 
tree and other Buddhist symbols, as represented in Bodh 
Gaya and Araaravatl reliefs is suggested). The combined 
trident and battle-axe placed before the tree in enclosure 
on the reverse sides of the Audumbara chief Dharagho^a 
should be noted here (Allan, op. cit., p. 124, PI. XIV, 14). 
This combined symbol with undoubted Saiva association 
apjpears on the obverse of Wema Kadphises’ coins, where 
the king, a Mahe^vara by faith, puts offerings in honour of 
his deity on the sacrificial fire (Whitehead, P.M.G., Vol. I, 
PI. XVII, 36). The same symbol is present on the coins 
of Vasudeva and Vasu; when Samudragupta issued some of 
his gold coins in evident imitation of .the late Kushan 
money, he had to replace the trident-battle-axe standard of the 
prototypes of his coins with the Garuda emblem sacred to 
Vi§pu, as he was a Pararna-hhagavata (a devout Bhagavata or 
17-1807B 
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a Vai^igiava). The replacement of the hill symbol with 
crescent above, possibly a Saiva emblem, with VSsudeva- 
Vi^nu’s Garuda, by Chandragupta II in his silver issues 
struck in imitation of the silver coins of the Western 
Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be ex- 
plained in the same manner. 

Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the many coins hailing from Ujjain and its en- 
virons. The single standing figure on many of these coins 
can be definitely identified with him. Cunningham was 
not certain about its identification ; but the attributes in the 
hands, viz., a staff — not a sun standard, as he described it, 
for the solar symbol does not seem to be joined to the staff — 
in the right and vase in the left clearly disclose the 
identity (PI. I, fig. 7). Any doubt whatsoever is set 
at rest by the testimony of another variety of the same 
series of coins which shows a bull slightly prancing 
up and looking up at the deity (cf. the Matsyapuraioa 
passage which enjoins that Vi^akha the mount of Siva 
should be in the attitude of looking up at the god, 
devavlksanatatparah ; PI. I, fig. 13). Moreover, the three 
headed standing figure on the obverse of a third variety 
of the Ujjain coins, carrying the identical attributes 
further strengthens my hypothesis (PI. I, fig, 8). Cunning- 
ham, no doubt, identified the latter as MahakSla, but 
his statement that ‘this coin may be accepted as a single 
evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is unjustifiable.. Allan 
is in doubt about the identity of this figure ; he proposes that 
this figure and its variants may stand for both the deities, 
viz., Siva Mabakala and Skanda Karttikeya (in the body of 
the Catalogue, however, he invariably describes them as 
Karttikeya or simply as deity). The three heads of the 
figure on some Ujjain coins have been taken by him to 
partially represent the six heads of the latter divinity. But 
we have six-headed figures of E&rttikeya in indigenous coins 
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and three-headed Siva figures are known from Kushan 
coins.^ On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, we find the figure of Vi^paraitra (Vi^vamitra) 
as described by the Kharosthi legend across the figure, 
but on the reverse there occur two symbols which are 
intimately associated with Siva, viz., combined trident- 
battle-axe on a pedestal and a tree within railing. What 
is further of interest in the case of the copper coins 
of the Audumbara chiefs, Sivadasa, Rudradasa and 
Dharaghosa, is that they almost invariably bear on their 
reverse sides the representations of structural shrines 
(‘domed pavilions,’ Cooraaraswamy, and two-storied domed 
stupa, Allan) with the trident-battlc-axe standards almost 
invariably placed before them (PI. J, figs. 16-17). The 
latter unmistakably prove that the structures are not 
stupas, but Saiva shrines which must have contained images 
or phallic emblems of Siva. The coins can be dated in the 
2nd-lst centuries B.C. On certain copper coins of the 
second century A.D. issued by an anonymous ruler of most 
probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the standing figure of 
Siva, holding in his right hand a trident-battle-axe, his left 
hand from which hangs some thing ( '? tiger skin) resting on 
hip; his head is adorned with jatds arranged in the 
jatdbhdra manner, as we find the same arranged on that of 
Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-lihga at Gudimallam; 
on some specimens, however, he seems to be standing under 
an umbrella (PI. I, fig. 21.). The legend on these coins 
reads ‘ Bhagavata Chatredvara mahatmandh,' i.e., of the 

* Cunningham, C. A. I., pp. 97-8, pi. x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op. dti 
Jntroduotion, pp. czliii, 245-52. The object in the< right band of the 
figure is invariably described by Allan as spear, but it is nothing but a 
staff or a standard ; the spear in the right hand of the definitely 
recognisable E&rttikeya on several varieties of the Yaudheya coins 
can rightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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holy or worshipful one, the noble-souled lord of the Chatra 
(one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty).^ 

Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, Siva 
has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondophares. 
He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced and head 
bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident in his 
right hand and a palm-branch in his left which rests in the 
approved Indian iconographic manner on the hip (katihasta). 
Faint traces of jata are to be found on his head. B. J. 
Eapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right hand extended and a trident in his left hand (J.R.A.S., 
1900, pp. 285-G), Figure 9 in PI. XXII of Gardner’s 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares 
coins. The stance of the god in this type is exactly similar 
to the one of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadpbises, where the deity is depicted with- 
out his mount, though there is a little difference in the 
placing of attributes tPI. I, fig. 19). Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply 
trident but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda 
coin noted above) and the object banging down from 
the left arm is the skin garment, the palm branch being 
absent. But the extreme similarity of the slightly bent 
pose of the body, just suggestive of the dvibhahga, 
is a very important consideration and the possibility of 

* For the above Audumbara and Euninda coins, refer to Allan, 
op. dt., pp. 122-25 & plates; pp. 167*68 plates. Does this class of 
Eunipda coins show that the tribal state of the EunipdaB at one time 
was dedicated to the Lord 8iva in the 2od century A. D., and the 
coins were issued in his name in the capacity ofi ts sovereign ruler 
(thp title Chatredvara is significant)? We can cite a modern analogy; 
the real ruler of the Travancore state is Lord Padmanabha and 
the ruling chief acts as his substitute. In medieval times, the 
Kingdom of Mewar was also sometimes dedicated to the Lord 
Eklifigaji, its patron deity. 
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its being the Greek deity Poseidon because that god too 
has a trident as his attribute and the palm-branch is a 
Greek insignia^ can be discounted. In the other variety 
noticed by Rapson the palm-branch is absent. The epithet 
devavrata applied to Gondophares on most of his coins 
may be significant; it is likely that deva here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yu-Li (cf. his statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalavatl was a 
Deva-temple and a marvel-working image of the Deva ; ’ 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 214). Considering all 
these facts one must be careful about accepting Tarn’s 
statement that Siva ‘ does no+ appear in person on coins 
till those of the Kushans.’ ’ On a round copper seal 
discovered at Sirkap in the year 1914-15, Siva appears with 
trident in left hand and club in right ; it is biscriptual, 
bearing the legend ‘ 3ivaraksitasa ’ in Brahmi and KharosthT 
characters of the early first century A.D. The standing 
pose of the figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same 
god on the coins of Gondophares and Weraa Kadphises just 
discusssed ; the left leg is placed in the same manner but the 
right one with the bent knee is stretched forward. But the 
club on the right hand is specially noteworthy, because it 
greatly resembles the knotted club in the hands of Herakles 
appearing on some Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the 
whole figure is undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the subject 
itself and part of the motif is purely Indian (cf. the loin 
cloth and the turban on the head ; PI. VIII. fig. 3). * 

* W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 402. For 
the above coins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises, cf. Whitehead, 
op.cit., p. 161, PI. XV, Fig, 43 and p. 183, PI. XVII, lig. 33. Tarn 
evidently was unaware of the presence of SiVa in bis personal form in 
much earlier indigenous coins of Ujjain, just noticed. 

* Sten Konow, C. I, I., Vol. II, p. 102. PI. XX, 11. The name 
of the owner of the seal, Sivarakfita, is interesting; it means one, 
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The same god appears on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Maues. The type on the British Museum 
specimen has been described by Gardner as ‘ male figure 1., 
chlamys flying behind; holds club and trident’ {B.M.G., 
p. 71, PI. XVII, 3) ; but Whitehead describes it on a Punjab 
Museum specimen of the same variety of Maues’ coin as 
‘male deity striding to 1. with flowing draperies, holding club 
in r. hand and long spear or sceptre in 1.‘ (P.M.C., Vol. I, 
p. 101, PI. X, 25). A comparison of the plates in the two 
catalogues will show that both the specimens belong to the 
same variety of Maues’ square copper coins and Gardner’s 
description, though short, is quite correct. In fact, the 
peculiar knotted club in the right hand and the trident 
held over the left shoulder in the left and the particular 
stride leave no doubt that the god is identical to the one on 
the seal of Sivarak§ita, where the very name. ‘ One 
protected by Siva,’ shows that the god is Siva. Thus, 
this is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin of 
Maues and we can now say that Siva makes his appearance 
on some coins ot alien rulers of India, much earlier than 
those of Gondophares (PI. VIII, fig. 1). Attention may be 
drawn in this connection to the obverse of Alaues’ coin 
(No. l3 in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo-ScythianSf 
p. 30, PI. II, Fig. 13) which has been described by 
Cunningham as ‘ Male figure to front, with elephant goad 
over 1. shoulder ’ ; elephant goad as an attribute of Siva 
appears on the coins of Eanishka and Huvishka and it is 
very probable that this particular figure also represents Siva 
(PI. VIII, fig. 2). Those figures on Maues’ coins which 
carry only a trident in their bands and sometimes trample 

protected by diva, t.e., diva was his patron deity. On this analogy, 
the name Terambi-pala, referred to in the end of the first Chapter 
may mean ‘ one protected by Terambi.' Terambi or Teramba may be 
the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryambaka, a name of diva. 
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on a dwarfish figure are to be identified as Poseidon, as he 
appears on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the 
composition reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva 
tramples on Apasraara-Puru§a. The bronze seal No. 12, 
unearthed at Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in 
A.S.I.A.R., 1914-15, p. 33, PI. XXIV, 50, as Herakles 
trampling down a bull-shaped dragon ; the Kbarostbi legend 
in it was tentatively read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasai?). 
Konow definitely reads it as Badusa ViSpamitraaa and 
translates it as ‘ Of the Young Brahman Vi^vamitra ’ 
(C.I.I., Vol. II, p, 102). Does this figure represent Siva as 
Visvamitra (c/. the Audumbara coin noticed above), the 
name of the person in- this seal being after the name of the 
god reproduced? The bull below the left leg of the principal 
figure is significant (PI. Vlll, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however 
especially from the icoiiographic point of view, are those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
placed in the hands of Siva is also of great iconographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
viz. I those on the coins of Wema Kadpbises, the god is 
invariably two-handed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment slung round the forearm ; the last 
feature strongly reminds us of the same in the figure 
of Visvamitra on Dharagbo§a’s silver coins noticed above 
and the representation of standing Herakles on the 
coins of certain Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius (c/. 
also the figure of Herakles on some coins of Huvishka ; 
(PI. I, fig. 18). The treatment of the /ata differs in 
individual specimens, two modes being discernible^ one 
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where the matted locks are gathered together ending 
in a knob ju^t on the centre of the head, while in the 
other mode, beneath that is shown a convex-shaped object, 
which may be the hair treated in a fashion similar to 
that on the head of Siva in the Chatre^vara coin of 
the Kunindas. On one copper coin of "Wema Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham’s Goins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans (Plate XV, Pig, 11), the deity 
seems to be poly-cephalous ; Cunningham has, however, 
described the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of 
Kanisbka and Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires 
a new orientation, and both the two-handed and the four- 
handed figures are found with a variety of attributes 
reminiscent of the varied iconography of later days. Siva 
here almost invariably appears without his mount and when 
he is two-armed, he carries a trident in the right hand and 
a gourd in the left (Whitehead suggests the possibility of 
the latter’s being a human head, but that is unlikely). On 
some copper coins of Kanisbka in the Indian Museum, Siva 
grasps a spear or a staff with right hand while his left hand 
rests on a club. On several types of gold and copper coins 
of Kanishka the god is four-armed and is shown wearing a 
garland or necklace, but different sets of attributes appear 
on different specimens ; on one set of Kanishka’s and 
Huvisbka’s coins are found in the upper right hand vajra 
(small hand-drum according to Cunningham and Whitehead ; 
but the object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is 
held by Vajrapapi the attendant of Buddha in Gandhara art), 
in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards (an 
unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (PI. VIII, fig. 6). On some 
specimens of this series we find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand; this mode of 
crowding two attributes in one band is ‘uncommon in the 
representations of the Indian deities. Again^ four-armed 
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Siva on certain copper coins of the same ruler holds noose 
in lower right hand, while the lower left sometimes is 
empty, but at other times resting on hip or hanging 
down, it holds a water vessel, the other attributes being 
similar to the above. Some gold coins of Huvishka 
show three-faced and four-armed Siva, having water-vessel, 
thunderbolt, trident and club respectively in the four hands 
from the lower right upwards (PI. IX, lig. 1); on other gold 
coins of the same king Siva appears as one-faced with more 
or less the same attributes, an antelope being placed in the 
lower left hand ; but such is the imperfect state of preserva- 
tion of many of his copper coins, that the attributes held by 
the hands of Siva are seldom fully discernible. Huvishka’s 
gold coin described by (lardner in P. 148 of his book (PI. 
XXVIII, IG) has a type of Siva figure on the reverse, which 
is of outstanding interest from iconographic point of view. 
His description is as follows, ‘Siva facing, three headed, 
nimbate ; dad only in waist band, ithyphallic; has four arms 
and hands, in which are goat, wheel, trident, and thunder- 
bolt’ (PI. IX, fig. 2), Trisula, oajra and cakra are recogni- 
sable in the front left, back left and back right hands 
respectively ; the goat or antelope in the front right is not so 
very distinct. There are undoubtedly three-heads all 
encircled by a halo sometimes absent round the heads of the 
varieties of deities ; whether however the faces are all human 
is not quite clear. The cakra in one of the hands and the 
urddhalinga feature, the latter so common in sculptural 
representations of Siva from the late Kushan period 
onwards, are noteworthy characteristics. Does the type 
show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Harihara of subsequent days or is it of the same nature as 
that of the Gandhara sculpture of Trimjirti. ? ^ It may 

‘ A.S I.A.R., 1918-14, pp. 276 ff., pi. LXXIIa. Natesa Aiyar des- 
cribes the Gandhara relief as a three-headed and six armed Trimurti 


18— 1807B 
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be noted that no other of the early coin representations of 
Siva bears the urddhalinga sign. One unique copper coin 
of Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum has the 
figure of *an archer standing right, holding a bow as long as 
himself, with string inwards ; legend right in peculiar 
characters, which look like old Brahmi for Ganeia' (Smith). 
Only one other specimen of such a coin was known, when 
Smith published his Catalogue, and these two coins are of 
outstanding interest both from the numismatic and icono- 
gruphic point of view. These are the two exceptional pieces 
where Brahmi script is used to describe the deity in the 
imperial Kushan series, and the device here has nothing to do 
with the elephant-headed and pot-bellied deity bearing that 
name. Here Siva is moat presumably indicated by the word 
which is also mentioned in the sixth canlo of the Rdmdyarfa 
as one of the attributive epithets of Siva (Gane.4o loka^am- 
hhu^ca lokapdlo mahabhujah I Mahdhhago mahd^ull 
mahddamstn mahcSvara^ II ). If the identification of this 
device is accepted, then we have here a unique representation 
of 8iva of early times where bow is his principal attribute 
(c/. the Rgvedic description of Rudra already noted in the 
last chapter — Arhan rdhharsi sdyakdni dhanvdrhan niskam, 
etc.). Our survey of the iconographic types of Siva re- 
presented on Huvishka’s coins will be incomplete, if we 
fail to take note of the unique quarter stater of the same 
ruler, in the collection of the Punjab Museum, which has 
tw'O figures, one male and the other female, standing facing 
each other, with a Kushan monogram between them, the 
former being described as Bhave^a (Oeso) and the latter as 
Nana. Now there can be very little doubt that here Nana 


the head to the proper right being that of Vi^pu, while the one to 
the proper left being that of Brahma; the central head is that of Siva 
recumbent on his bull. But from the plate, the animal appears to be 
an elephant and the head cn the proper left seems to be leonine, 
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is identified by the die-cutter with lima, the consort of Siva, 
whose figure also is to be found on an unique coin of the 
same Kusban ruler, where the goddess was correctly des- 
cribed as Uma (OMMO) by the die-cutter (PI. VIII, fig. 5); 
this coin was noticed by E, J. Rapson in I.R.d.S., 1897, 
p. 324. Cunningham had two gold coins in his collection, 
one a stater and the other a quarter stater, which were later 
acquired by tlie British Museum. The latter is similar to 
the one in the Punjab Museum (P. M. G., Vol. I, P. 197, 
PI. XVIII, fig. 135) just described, but the former is the 
same in which Rapson recognised the figure of Uma. 
Cunningham wrongly described both the pieces in the same 
manner; Siva is no doubt identic il in bjth, but on the 
stater piece the goddess holds a different object in her right 
hand (in the other, Nana holds her peculiar sceptre tipped 
with a horse's head) and the inscription by her side can be 
clearly read as OMMO (Uma). Rapson remarked ‘not only 
is the inscription quite distinct, but the symbol which the 
female deity holds in her hand, it may perhaps be a 
flower, is quite different from the well-known symbol of 
Nanaia ; and we may, therefore, unhesitatingly add Uma to 
the list of Indian deities represented on Kushan coins’ 
{J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson was quite correct in 
the above remark and we can produce fresh evidence in its 
support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka repro- 
duced in PI. XVIII (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I (p. 197) is described by Whitehead as 
‘Figure of goddess with the cornucopiae as on No. 130, 
with name to 1., which is quite blundered and illegible.’ 
But if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson 
reads OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in 
Numismatic Chronicle, Ser. Ill, Vol. XU, PI. XIII and 
Goins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans, PI. XXIII, fig. I), 
it can similarly be read. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways; the first two letters are quite clear, 
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but the third letter (the second M) shows two short addi- 
tional strokes attached to it and the last letter an 0 due 
to exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the 
second M. The whole legend stands thus 0 M M 0 
(PI. VII, fig. 5). The goddess Uina here holds a cornu- 
copiae like certain figures of Demeter, Tyche and Ardochso ; 
but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some such trans- 
positions. Ambika (Uma) holding cornucopiae after the 
Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen also 
on the Chandragupta-KumaradevI coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 

We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of tlie last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god is usually depicted as two-armed and 
accompanied by his mount, having one face or three faces. 
A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears Siva with 
three heads and four arms, standing to front ; water vessel, 
noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the four hands 
from the lower right onwards ; his mount has got a bell 
attached to its neck {C.I.K., Pt., Ill, p. 74, pi. 24, fig. 9). 
When he is depicted two-armed, he almost invariably holds 
noose (pa^a) in the right hand and trident in the left. As 
regards the treatment of the head, one curious feature of these 
coins is worth-noticing ; sometimes the residue of the hair 
after being used to form a top-knot on the centre of the 
head, descending down the sides of the face, are treated in 
such a manner as to give a spurious appearance of the 
deity’s being three-headed. But on other specimens, the 
additional faces, one on either side of the central face can 
undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis of the noose in 
the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, Cunningham 
describes * Siva as Yama ’ ; but the association of Siva or 
Budra Siva with noose is also comparatively old, and in the 
later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva system, 
paia (fetters) is very intimately connected with the god. 
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He is the binder of the individual souls as he is also the 
loosener of them. Thus, the 3vetaSvatara U paw sad, where 
1 udra-Siva is the god extolled says — Tat kdrana sdiikhya- 
yogadhigamyam jfidtvd devam mucyate sarvapdhih (VI. 
13) ; the AtharvaHras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upani§ad extolling the glories of Siva, describes a rite and 
that is the Pa^upata one, which is called PakipMavimoks- 
ana. The god Siva as he appeals one-headed and two- 
armed on the coins of Vasudeva, served as the prototypes 
of the devices of some of the later Kushan coins and those 
of Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir. ' 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhiigavata shrines of the pre-Christian 
and early post-Christian period, as previously noted, 
very few representations of the sectarian god Vasudeva- 
Visnu are found on the coins of the same period. 
On the other hand, though, the numismatic portrayal 
of the other cult deity f^iva is so very elaborate, 
very few epigraphic references to Sivite shrines of the 
contemporaneous periods are forth-coming; still, there can 
be no doubt that there were such shrines as fully proved 
by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. One can 
refer here in passim to the Kharosthl inscription of the 1st 
century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the Mahaban 
range, where a Saiva shrine is probably mentioned; the 
inscription bears the date 122. If Cunningham’s eyecopy 
of it is accurate, there can be no question about the correct- 

* The description of many of the coin-types selected above are 
based on a close observation of the specimens in the collections of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Punjab Museum, Lahore. The 
reader is referred to the lelevant sections of the catalogues of the res- 
pective museums. Some descriptions are also based on Cunningham’s 
plates appearing in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians <& Kushans, PI. 
XV. 11, PI. XXIV. 6, 7, 8. 9. 
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ness of Konow’s reading of a part of the 2nd line thus, 
moike urumujaputre karavide Hvalhale which has been 
translated by him as ‘ was made an auspicious ground by 
Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory section 
to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, “What a 
Hvathala is, I cannot say. The word may mean ‘a Siva 
sanctuary ’ or simply ‘ an auspicious ground,’ and the 
latter meaning is probably the more likely one.’’ But the 
alternative meaning which he has himself suggested 
but discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The 
words 'sthala* and sthana arc very frequently used in epic 
literature (c/. the word Brahmasthana in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta mjendra Brahmasthdnamanuttamam, Mahdbharata 
III, 85, 103) and the inscriptions (c/. the word mahdsthdna 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
‘a sanctuary,’ ‘ a shrine.’ The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great god of worship among the people 
of north-western India ; Siva in his animat (bull) form was 
known to the Greeks as the god of Gandhara as Hesychius 
writes, * Gandaros, o Taurokrates par Indois.’ Now as 
regards VSsudeva-Visnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have seen, 
contained shrines of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him ; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure with right hand upraised and left 
hand on hip which was described as Vasudeva-Kj'^na by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Krwite tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected and Srl-Lak^rai has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
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so-called Paficala Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The coin was issued by Visnu mitra and 
in evident allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured; the close correlation between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins dateable 
in the 1st. century B.C. The figure is described hy Cun- 
ningham simply as four-armed ; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘ his robes hanging down giving an 
effect ’ which led Cunningham to describe it as above. 
According to him the four arms would come dowm from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. ‘ It is possible that 
he is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so 
small and their preservation is so indifferent that it is 
impossible to be sure about the iconographic features 
of the deity figured on them. But the artistic conven- 
tion of separating the arms from the elbow downwards 
is well known in India and many early mediaeval speci- 
mens are known where this is adopted by the image- 
maker. ^/Al Idrisi’s description of the Surya image 
enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is to be noted in 
this connection ; he says, that ‘its arms, below the elbow, 
seem to be four in number’ (Elliots’ History of India, 
Vol. I, p. 82). As regards the attributes, the only certain 
one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the god, but it is 
held by the rim and not placed on the top of a pole. We 
can profitably compare this figure with the other one of 
Vi§nu which appears on a Kushana seal matrix attributed by 
Cunningham with a great deal of justification to Huvishka. 
The seal representation is of interest* not only from the 
iconographic point of view, but also from the fact that a 
Eushan chief, possibly Huvishka himself, appears in the role 
of a devotee of Vasudeva-Visnu. The chief in the Kushan 
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dress, with a jewelled cap like the one to be seen in A type 
busts of Huvishka on his gold coins, is shown reverentially 
looking up at the god with his hands in the afljali pose. 
The god carries in his four arms a wheel (shown exactly like 
a cart-wheel), a mace (curiously reminiscent of the same in 
the hand of Siva in the seal of Sivaraksita, noticed above), a 
circular ring-like object and a globular thing, perhaps meant 
to depict a conchshell ; he is decorated with a long fluttering 
scarf (PI. Vll, fig. 4). > 

These are the few Visnu figures on early Indian coins 
and seals of the 1st century B.C. — 2ud century A.D., 
known to me. But some emblems, particularly associa- 
ted with the Yasudeva cult, are probably to be recognised 
in some of the devices of the indigenous coins of India of a 
very early period. We have already suggested the possibility 
of finding the garuda or makara emblems in the signs of a 
few of the early punch-marked coins of India. Certain 
double-die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse 
a symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (PI. II, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing fragmentary 
legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the reverse a 
symbol described by Allan as ‘ a bushy tree in railing ; ’ but 
a consideration of the figures i-vi of pi. XLYI of Allan’s book 
enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that these are really 
columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals (PI. II, fig. 3). A 
comparison with representations of ordinary palm trees which 

* For Vis^umitra’s coins, refer to Cunningham, C.A.I., p, 84, 
pi. VII. fig. 21; J. Allan, op. cit , pp. GXIX, 202 pi. XXIX, 6-9. 
For the Kushaa seal, refer to Numiatnalio Chronicle, 1898, pp. 126-7, 
pi. X, fig. 2. also E. P. Chanda, Modern Review, 1933, pp. 97-98. 
A crude outline of a human figure holding a wheel by its rim, 
appearing on one of the punch marked coins in the Purnea hoard, is 
also reproduced by me for comparison (c/. M.A.S.I., No. 62, pi. VI, 
No. 120); of. PI. I, fig. 27. 
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appear on certain coins of Ayodhya lends support to this 
view. Reference has already been made above to the fan- 
palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and Pawaya, the former 
in Bhopal and the latter in Gwalior state. Thus, it is very 
likely that these symbols are really based on the votive 
columns connected with Bhagavatism, viz.^ the garuda, mina 
(jnakara) and tala capitals associated with Vasudeva-Visnu, 
Pradyumna and Samkarsana respectively. The elaborate 
wheel appearing on the reverse of the unique silver coin of 
the Vrsni Rajanya gana has been described by Cunningham 
and Allan as a dharmacakra ; but its appearance on a coin of 
Vrsnirajanya, with which clan according to consistent Epic 
and Puranic tradition the name of Vasudeva-Krsna is asso- 
ciated makes it highly probable that the cakra stands for the 
Sudardanacakra of Vasudeva-Visnu, one of the best revered 
symbols among the early Pfincariitrins and the Vaisnavas 
(PI. II, fig. 7). The basic idea underlying the wheel in its 
association with Vasudeva is solar and the w’hecl as a 
symbol par excellence of the god is undoubtedly one of 
the tangible signs of his connection with the Vcdic Visnu, 
an aspect of the Sun. If this suggestion is accepted, we 
are to seek for the interpretation of the composite pillar 
capital made up of the foreparts of a lion and an elephant 
appearing on the obverse of the same coin from the 
early Pancaratra mythological literature (PI. II, fig. 10;.* 

* For the symbol on the double-die Taxila coin, refer to Allan, 
op. cit., p. 229; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid, pi, XVII, figs. 10- 
12; for the Vf§ni coin refer to Cutiningbam, op. cif., p, 70, pi. IV, 
fig. 16 and Allan, op. ctf., 281, pi. XVI, 5. Cunningham reproduced 
and described the unique Vrsni coin along with the two Audumbara 
coins, one silver and the other copper; he does not say anything about 
its provenance; but Allan says, it presumably hails from the northern 
Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse — ‘ The obverse is a pillar 
surmounted by an animal, half lion and half elephant, above which is a 
nandipdda,’ p. CLV. 

19-1807B 
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The wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing on the 
obverse of the Kauluta chief Yiraya^as (c. Ist century A. D.) 
as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins of the 
Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation (Allan, 
op. cit., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as ‘a 
probable Dharmacakra’ by Allan in Introduction to his book 
(p. c.) but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two 
noted above appears on the reverse of the copper coins of 
Acyuta, one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. It is 
of the same type as that held in the hand of Vasudeva-Visnu 
appearing on the Kushana seal attributed to Huvishka by 
Cunningham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one 
of the twenty-four names of Para Vasudeva, the weilder of 
SudaHana, and the Indians from early times had special 
predilection for adopting the names of the gods of their 
choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practice of two of the major Brahmanical sects of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materials 
they supply to us regarding the same of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses.. Durga Prasad’s attempts to read Tantrikism, 
especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of Laksmi (Gaja-Lak^mi Sri) the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity have already been recognised 
on some of them, Allan observes ‘ on the reverse of Bhadra- 
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gho^a’s coins (Pancala Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allubion to the name of Bhadraghosa he is diffident 

however, about identifying her with any of the particular 
goddesses who bear this epithet. She is probably none 
other than Laksrnl, or she may also represent the goddess 
Durga who is associated in one of her aspects with Krsna and 
Baladeva as Ekiinarn^a or Subhadra ;* iu the Skanda Purann 
Kr§na is made to say, ‘ in the white fortnight of the 
month of Asadha, in the second day which is in the Pusya 
naksatra, after placing Bhadra with Riima and myself on the 
chariot . . {Isddhasya site pakse dinllyd pusyasamyuta I 
Tasydtri rathe samdropya Rdmavi warn Bhadraya saha || — 
as quoted in the Sahdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The 
Brhatsamhitd writes : Ekdnamsd kdryd devl Baladeva- 
Krmayormadhye I Kat/isnmslhitavdmakard sarojarnitarena 
codvahatl (ch. 57, verse 37).^ Thus, the lotus in the hand 
alone would not always justify us in identifying the figure as 
Laksmi unless some other distinctive marks are present ; 
the lotus on which a few of these goddesses are made to 
stand is not also the characteristic of Laksmi atone, for 
the lotus pedestal is one of the commonest pedestals on which 
the images of sectarian divinities are placed in Gupta and 
post-Gupta art. The coins simply give earlier evidence ; 
they also emphasise another common pedestal used in earlier 
times, viz., railing pedestal which has been invariably and 
in most cases quite unjustifiably described by Cunningham 
as ‘ Buddhist basement railing ’ in his account of early Indian 
coins. On the basis of the above observations, one will be 
justified to hold that some of these female figures on coins 


* For the association of Ekanarp^a Subhadra with the Sakti 
(Durga) in one of her aspects, refer to J. C. Ghosh’s paper on Eka* 
naip^a in J.R.A.8.B., 1936, pp. 41-46 and PI. 7, For Bhadraghosa 's 
coins, refer to Allan, op. cit., pp, cxvii, 197, and plates. 
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with lotus in their right hands and their left hands resting 
on hip are variants of the goddess Durga. Their association 
with particular animals, however, will help us to differ- 
entiate between these two classes of goddesses. Now, on 
the coins of the Kunindas, we almost invariably find a stag 
(at first incorrectly identified by Theobold as a buffalo) along 
with a goddess standing on lotus and holding a lotus flower 
in her right hand. S. V. Venkatesvara in his article on 
Vedic Iconography discussed by me in the second chapter of 
this book, writes, ‘ In the latest (khila) Vedic texts we have 
the goddess Sri represented as a golden antelope adorned 
with garlands of silver and gold ’ (p. 25). But he does not 
give us any reference, so it cannot be checked. If he is 
correct, however, then we find here both human and animal 
forms of this goddess. The Mahamayvn (verse) refers to 
the Yaksa Ustrapada who was the special object of worship 
in the land of the Kunindas {Ustrapada Kunindesu). Ustra- 
pada means a being either human or animal with the feet 
of a camel, and not a camel ; if v\e recognise the Yaksa 
Ustrapada in the animal represented on the Kuninda coins, 
then the attendant female figure may or may not stand for 
Lak^mT. The obverse of the coin type No, 30 of Azes in 
Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 120, has been 
described by Whitehead as ‘Goddess Laksmi standing to 
front with flower in raised right hand.’ Gardner w’rites 
about the same device ‘ a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion ; holds in raised right hand, flower ; stands on lotus ; 
besides her, lion ? (Laksmi?).’ * The forepart of the lion 

’ Gardner, op. cit., p. 86, PI. XIX. 5. Gardner says, ‘ It is 
probable that the goddess who appears on the coins of Azes as stand' 
ing on a lotus, and holding a dower is either Parvati, the dread wife of 
Siva, or Laksmi, the goddess of fortune ; the supposed lion, which 
seems to lie under her left elbow, may be after all only a lump of 
oxide (p. lix). But the possibility of recognising the mount of the 
goddess is still there and in any way she is thoroughly an Indian 
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is recognisable from bis plate and this makes it highly 
probable that here we find a representation of Diirga- 
simbavahinl, the consort of J5iva (PI. VII, fig. 6). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same in her raised right 
hand would indicate the possibility of her being LaksmI ; but 
its nature may be more or less the same as that of the reverse 
device of the Chandragupta I-Kuraaradevi coins and the 
lion-slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, in the imperial 
Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on a lion, 
holding a lotus flower or cormicopiae in her left hand, a 
fillet in her right hand and her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as LaksmI or Ambika 
(CGCBM, Ixxii-lxxiii, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsamhitd passage 
has already been quoted iru my suj port ; many texts like the 
dgamas give us more or less identical descriptions of two- 
armed Durga-Gaurl images (Dahsine cotpahm haste vdma- 
hastam pralamhilam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite 
goddess Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan 
coins and seals as riding on a lion (PI. I, fig. 24) ; but the 
mode of her presentation is quite different from the device 
under discussion.^ The goddess in the Axes coin, however, 
is purely Indian; her graceful trihhahga pose, the Imtihasta 
feature and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian 
characteristics. That Siva was the god par excellence in the 
Gandhara region has already been noted ; it is no wonder 
that his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as 
an object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Thsang’s 
reference to the shrine of BlumadevI, the spouse of I^vara 
Leva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 
BhTmasthana in the Mahdbhdrata, previously mentioned, 

goddess, be she LaksmI or Parvati. Coomaraswamy recognises in her 
LaksmI, in his article on ‘ Early Indian Iconography ’ noticed 
above. 

* Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans, p. 63, 
PI. XXII, fig. 19. 
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should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka 
also, appears a goddess who is described as Nana ; we 
have already seen that OESO (Bhave^a or Siva) is depicted 
in company with Nana on some of his gold coins {CCIK, 
pp. 65-66, PI. XXIII, 2, and Whitehead PMC, p. 197, 
PI. XVIIl, 135). On the other coin of Huvishka noticed 
above in connection with Siva type, Siva is accompanied 
by another goddess who is described as Uma {OMMO). It 
has already been shown that we can correctly recognise 
the goddess Uma by her name on the gold coin of Huvishka 
in the Punjab Museum {PMC., PI, XVIII, fig. 136) ; 
here, however, the goddess holds a cornucopiae instead 
of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind that 
we do not get the help which is rendered to us by 
the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies, from others. But that there 
lie hid some Indian divinities among the medley of coin 
devices appearing on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is 
extremely probable. The Sakas were ruling over part of 
northernmost India and it is natural to expect that they 
would show on their coins some of the Indian cult divi- 
nities, the objects of worship among their subjects for 
whose use these coins were issued. Several unidentified 
goddesses appear on the reverse sides of certain copper and 
silver coins of Indo-Scythian rulers Maues and Azes. 
Gardener remarks ‘ When we reach the issues of king Maues 
(Pis. XVI, XVII), we find a wealth of most remarkable 
and original barbaro-Hellenic figures ; a figure resembling 
Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in the 
other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XVIII. 10, 11)....”* 

’ P. Gardner, Britith Muieum Catalogue of the Coini of the 
Greek and Seythic Rulers of India, p. Iviii. 
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The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel which is held by her left 
hand distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand 
of the ithy-phallic figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, 
as also of the other in the hand of Vasudeva-Visnu in the 
Kushan seal attributed by Cunningham to the same 
Kushan emperor (PI. VII, fig. 7). Comparison may be 
made between this goddess on Maues’ bronze coins with the 
sculpture of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country 
reproduced by V. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in 
India and Ceylon (1st. Ed. fig. 78); the latter is, however, 
four-handed, holding in her hands among other objects, a 
cdkra and a gada and is most probably a Hellenistic 
representation of Vaisnavl, the htii of Visnu. The goddess 
standing on lotus, facing and holding an uncertain object 
in her raised right hand (a tree branch with three leaves 
attached to it ?), with the left one resting on her hip, on the 
coins of Pancala PhalgunTtnitra may depict the asterism 
Phalgunl whose name is borne by the striker (Allan, op. cit., 
pp. 194-5, and plates).' If it be a representation of Phalgunl 
at all, its iconography is in no way similar with that of 
Purva-Phalgunl and Uttara-PhalgunT as it appears in the 
late compilation of Hemadri. Purva-Phalgunl is described 
by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, two-handed with 
parrot in her hand and seated upon a wlieel {Purva 
hasti-mukhd sphastha iukahastadvydruna) , while Uttara- 
PhalgunT is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in colour, 
her four hands holding sun, moon, losary and hhatvanga 
{Vyaghrdnanoitard gosthd Suhhraimrnu caturbhujd I Dvya- 
ksini sutra khatvangadharini pariklrttitd II aksini here 
means sun and moon). 


* For some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements 
in the coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader 
is referred to Vol. XIV, pp. 98-8. 
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Surya appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of ancient India. But the mode of his 
representation is not anthropomorphic. The commonest 
symbol to be found on the early punch-marked coins of 
India is designated by scholars as solar ; it is the wheel and 
its numerous variants (PI. II, fig. 6). Poucher finds in 
them so many forms of the Dharmacakra symbol ; but the 
earlier suggestion that most of them stand for sun is more 
acceptable. We have already seen that spoked wheel and 
its variants appearing on certain tribal coins may stand 
for the Sudar^ana of Visnu and Vedic Visnu was an aspect 
of the sungod with whom Vasudeva was identified. On 
some of the earliest coins in the punch-marked series and 
on the Eran money (dated as early as the 3rd century B. C.) 
we very frequently find the lotus figure ; in the latter the 
eight petalled lotus is clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., 
p. 143). Now the lotus is intimately connected with the 
sun from very ancient times ; it p’ayed a conspicuous part in 
the mythology of Brahmanism and its association with the 
sun is fully borne out by the evidence of the Puranas which 
enjoin the execution in sculpture of a twelve- petalled lotus, 
on different petals of which figures of the different aspects 
of the sun god are to be placed with the god Bbaskara on the 
central pericarp (karnika).^ The lotus symbolising the sun 
and the creative force (Surya is Savitr — sarvasya prasavitr, 
the creator of all) came to hold a unique place in Indian art 
of all ages and all religious creeds ; the author of the 
Visnudharmottara realised the importance of this motif in 
iconographic art and gives full and detailed instructions for 


^ Hemadri in his Vratakhanda, pp. 528, 535 and 539, quotes frotn' 
the Bhdgavala Purdna, Skanda P, and Matsya P., the respective 
passages dealing with Divakara Vratam, Asaditya Vratam and 
Suryanakta Vratam. See also Hemadri, ibid, p. 553 about Surya 
V rata from Saura Dharma: Vpalipya sucau deie Suryyam taird 

samarccayet I Samlikhet tatrd ipadmaniu dvadasdrani adkafnikam II 
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its carving (Book III, Ch. 45, Vv. 1-8). In the anthropo- 
morphic representations of divinities in sculptures, lotus 
is the commonest symbol found in their bands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on the early coins, if not all, 
may be taken to represent the sun. In this connection, 
reference may be made to the so-called Taurine symbol 
which is very frequently found on these as well as later 
coins of India. It was suggested by me long ago that 
it might symbolise the sun and the moon represented 
together, the disc symbolising the one and the other being 
sytiibolised by the crescent attached to it.* A few round 
cast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) of the 
3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large rayed 
circle which has been correctly described by Allan as ' Sun ’ 
(Allan, GAI, p. 145). But the clearest and the most signi- 
ficant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from * 200 
B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Suryamitra and Bhanumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as ‘PaiicalaMitra’ ; in the former, 
the god is represented ‘as a ball from which rays radiate; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a plat- 
form, as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,’ while in 
the latter he is also shown as a radiate globe placed imme- 
diately on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan. 
GAI, pp. cxviii-cxix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship 
between the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 

* Indian Antiquary, 1926; J. N. Banerjee on * The Eepresentation 
of Sflrya in Brahmanical Art, p. 2, fn. 6. C. L. Fabri has made the 
same suggestion in bis article on ‘ The Punch-marked coins : A Sur- 
vival of the Indus Civilisation' J.R.A.S., 1935, p. 314. 

20-1807B 
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evidence of the Brahma nic symbol for the sun used in sacri- 
ficial ritual as a regular object of worship (PI. IT, fig. 8). 
The Satapatha BrShmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun 
VII, 4. 1. 10); in Suryamitra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the firealtar, which is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, 
there can be very little doubt that at the time when these 
coins were being issued, the Vedic sacrificial system had been 
much mixed up with the far-reaching religious changes and 
thus it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the r61e of 
an arcca on these coins. As regards the anthropomorphic 
representation of this god on the coins, we do not find any 
such on the early indigenous ones of India; but figures of 
sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued by 
the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans 
and they will be elaborately noticed in determining the evo- 
lution of the north Indian sun type in my forthcoming book 
on the images of the Hindu gods and goddesses. 

Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list of 
five principal gods of the five chief sects (viz. Saiva, Vai§- 
nava, Saura, 8akta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
texts (Paflcopasana^ the worship of Ganesadi Paficadevatd), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta 1 of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who bad special reason to court 
his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paiid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circular copper coin of 
Pevamitra, a local king of Ayodbya of an early date (c. 1st 
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century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as ‘ Cock on top of post ’ (PI. II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed, that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, previously noticed in the chapter.' 
I have already shown that the staff and vase carrying 
standing figure on certain Ujjain coins cannot be called 
Karttikeya but is to be described as Siva. But the former 
god appears in human form sometimes in a poly-cephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D. The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six- 
headed but two-armed Karttikeya (Sadanana), holding a 
long spear {dakti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
right hand, the left hand resting on hip; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably Lakstnl, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham des- 
cribes. The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed 
by Allan as Yaudheya-hhagavata-svamino Brahmanya (sa or 
sya) and on the copper coins as Bhdgavata-svdmino Brahma- 
nya-devasya (or sa) Kumdrasya (or sa) (Allan, GAl, 
p. cxlix, cl). Allan renders the two legends into English 

‘ V.A. Smith, CCIM, vol. 1, p. 161, Nos. 28, 31, 32. Some- 
times the * cook is placed on ground in front of post ’ as on No. 29 of 
Vijayamitra. Allan does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in 
bis plate XVII, fig. 22, is reproduced a coin of Vijayamitra with the 
device of the ‘ cook on pillar in the body of the Catalogue, he invari- 
ably describes the bird as a coc.k, but in his introduction (p. Ixxxix) 
be writes about it as * a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
haftiaa.’ I have seen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and I have no doubt that Smith’s 
description is correct. Considered along with the Lala Bhagat finds, 
the above suggestion should be accepted. 
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in this manner : ‘ Of Brahraanya (a name of Karttikeya), 
the divine lord of the Yaudheyas ’ and ‘ of Kumara the divine 
lord Brahmanya deva.’ In both the cases the genitive case- 
ending of the name of the divinity and of the attributive 
epithet svdmi (the reading Bhagavaio in place of Bhdgavata 
would better fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) 
shows that the coins were issued in the name of the deity. 
This is very interesting, because it possibly shows that the 
Yaudheyas had dedicated their State to the god of their 
choice who was regarded by them not only as their spiritual 
but also as their temporal ruler.* 

Sir John Marshall’s description of a very well executed 
terracotta seal with inscriptions in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten- 
tion in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief ; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line ( ri\er? ) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above; the legend around the margin is 
3n Vindhya-vedhamaharajasya Maheivara-Mahdsendiisrsta- 
rajyasya Vr§adhvajasya Gautamiputrasya.' Marshall tran- 
slates it as follows : “ Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautami- 
putra Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, who had 
made over his kingdom to the great Lord Karttikeya.” The 
appellation MaheScara-Mahdsenatisrstardjyasya is significant. 
He remarks, ‘It seems to indicate that in ancient times 
there may have existed a pious custom according to which 
rulers on the occasion of their accession entrusted their 
kingdom to their igtadevata and considered themselves as 
their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical case of 

‘ M. A. Smith suggested that these coins were issued by a chief 
calling himself Svami Brahmanya Yaudheya. A proper interpreta> 
tion of the legend as well as that of the Cbatre^vara coin of the 
Kunip^tts previously noted leads to one conclusion — that suggetted 
by me. 
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Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanabhadasa, 
they being mere agents of the Lord Padraanabha. I xnay 
observe here that I suggested my interpretation of the parti- 
cular Kunin^a and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal. 

Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the dyudhajlvi 
K^atriyas, also known as Mattamayurakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the Maha- 
hhdrata passage (III. 32, 45) : — Tato hahudhanam ramayai\i 
gavadhyarn dhanadhanyavat 1 Kdrttikeyasya dayitam Rohita- 
-kamupadravat \ Tatra yuddham mahaccdslt surairmatta- 
mdyurakalh. Rohitaka (modern Rohtak where B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device.* As regards the name Svami 
Brahmanya or Sviimi Brahraanyadcva Kumara, reference 
may be made to the Bilsad stone pillar inscription 
of Kumaragupta I (date 96 G.E. = 415-16 A.D.), which 
records some additions by one Dhruvasarman to the 
temple of Svami Mahasena already existing in the locality.® 

* la the Jarasandhavadha parvadhyaya of the Mahdbhdrata 
(Sabba-parva), Kr^pa, while recountiag to Bhima and Arjuna the 
characteristic excellence of Eajag7ba, says that in Rajagfha was the 
residence of Taksaka and Maninaga {Taksakasydlayascdtra Mar},indga- 
tya cotiamd). This means that ther were shrines of Taksaka and 
Mapinaga at Bajagpha; recent excavations in the locality by the 
Indian Archaeological department have brought to light many interest 
ing evidence of the once flourishing snake-cult at that place. 

* Fleet, CII, III, pp. 44-5; the name Brahmanyadeva is also as- 
cribed here to the god: — ‘ bhagavatastrailohyatejassam-bhdraBariitatad- 
bhutamuTtter , . .Brahmaiiyadevasyu — Svdmi Mohdaenasydyatane ' etc., 
etc. Bilsad is in the Eta district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the 
south-east of Rohitaka or Rhotak. The Vaka^aka maharaja Rudrasena 
I is frequently described in the Vakataka copper-piate inscriptions as 
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The iconograpbic type of Karttikeya differs on the other 
class of the Yaudbeya coins (class 6 of Allan) of a quite late 
date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which show undoubted Kushan 
influence in style and types; the one-faced War god stands 
facing, liis right hand holding a spear and the left resting 
on hip with his vahana on the left (the peacock is not usually 
shown on the other type — a few specimens of which, 
however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. Allan, 
p. 272, PI. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian museum 
specimens of the type with six-headed Brahmanyadeva, 
I could recognise the bird mount only on one 
specimen. Another elaborate iconograpbic type occurs on 
the reverse of the ‘ peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumara- 
gupta 1. It shows the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on 
the peacock (ParavanI) holding spear in left hand over 
shoulder, his right hand being in the varada pose ; his figure 
is placed on an elaborate pailcaratha pedestal, commonly 
found in Indian art of tlie late Gupta and subsequent 
periods. There can be very little doubt that here we find a 
replica of the image of the favourite deity of Kumaragupla I 
— probably the very image enshrined in a temple built by 
the Gupta King in the royal capital. The iconograpbic 
importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently noticed. 
Smith’s description of it as ‘ Goddess (Kumaridevi ?)' was 
corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’ ; but a part of 
Allan’s description will have to be modified. He writes that 
the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal ipUhika) on which the god with his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 


atyanta Svami-Mahabhairavabhaktasya, j.e., an excessive devotee of 
Svami Mahabhairava, evidently a terrific form of Siva. 
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incense but is really shown in the iconographic pose of 
varada, i.e., that of conferring a boon (PI. X, fig. 9).’ 

Huvisbka was the only foreign ruler who liad this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
Vi^akha, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda- Vi^akha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the Samgbatl to 
be found in the Buddha figures — not chlarays as Gardner 
suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock — cf. Barhiketu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya- 
Skanda Kumdrarupa harhiketus-hktidharaSca, Brhat samhita, 
Ch. 57,) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the sword 
which is tied to his waist-girdle (PI. IX, fig. 7). Next we 
find Skanda-kumara and Vi^akha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by bird (it is not clear in the repro- 
duction; what seems a bird might be a combination of the 
letter m of KOM .\RO and part of the hair or turban of the 
god) while the latter or both of them hold a long spear 
(PI. IX, fig. 8). On the coin, Vi^akha is shown clasping 
the right hand of Skanda-kumara who touches the former 
with his left hand (Gardner, op. cit., Plate XXVIIT, fig. 22). 
Lastly, we find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double 
platform with a linear representation of a super-structure 
having inside it three figures on the pedestal; the whole 
device has been described by Gardner as “Niche on basis, 
within which, Skanda and Yi^akha standing as above; 

* Smith, op. cil., pp. 113-H, PI. XVI, 3; Allan, CCGDBM, pp. 84 S. 
and plates. Kumaragupta was certainly in urgent need of the 
graces of the War god Karltikeya, for the last period of bis rule was 
troubled by the ruthless invasions of the Hu^as and the Pusbyamitras 
and his special predilection for this martial god is also manifest in the 
name of one of hta aons, viz., Skanda., if not of himself, 
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between them Mabasena, horned ( ?), facing, nimbate, clad 
in chlamys ; sword at waist” (PI. IX, fig. 9).^ Gardner’s 
description of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin 
device may be correct, but the figure on the right does not 
seem to have any halo carved round the head, while the 
other two distinctly bear the traces of halo round their heads. 
But this point need not be stressed far, because as I have 
previously observed sometimes the aureole is missing from 
the heads of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the 
three divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from 
their representations on the other coins of Huvisbka noted 
above, that they cannot but engage our attention. In any 
case, we have no grounds to support D. B. Bhandarkar in 
his assumption that on certain coins of Huvisbka there are 
four figures corresponding to four different gods, tiz., Skanda, 
Kumara, Vi^akha and Mabasena (Carmichcel Lectures, 
1921, pp. 22-23). If these coins prove anything they prove 
that there were three gods — or rather three aspects of the 
same god — viz., Skanda-kumara, Vi^akha and Mabasena. 
The Mahdhharata lays down Skanda’s several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sakha, Vii^akha, Naigameya; among 
his other names are Kumara and Mabasena ; the very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about 
the origin of Skanda shows that various god concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka’s coins inform us that the three 
(or two?) gods had not lost their separate personal entities 
even then, though their iconography shows that they were 
to all intents and purposes, the same god. Patanjali’s 
mention of Skanda and Vi^akha have been noticed on a 
previous occasion ; these coin types bear out in a characteris- 
tic manner what is incidentally observed byhim. 

' Gardner, op, cit., p. 138, PI. XXVTT, fig. 16; p, 149, PI, 
XXVIIT. figs. 22 and 28; p. 150, PI, XXVIU, fig. 24. 
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Among the other members of the Brahmamc pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
devices, mention may be made of In Ira and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Tndramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Pahcala series. Jayagupta 
in the same series may also show the god Indra on the 
reverse of his coins. On Indramitra’s coins, Indra is 
crudely represented in two different way-' ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain object in his 
right hand (c/. Allan’s plate XXIX, 1 and 2; a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘ arch way,’ — Allan) where other 
details are absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much corroded), Jayagupta s coins show the latter 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The reverse of Agnimitra ’s coins figure a deity standing 
facing on a railed platform between two pillars; five flames 
represent his hair ; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian iconographic manner 
ikaiihasta) ; some object (a sword or a club ?) seems to pro- 
ject downwards from his hip. Most numismatists identify 
him as Agni ; but Mme. Bazin Poucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Pancala. She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bhumimitra’s coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 

Cunningham described the figure as ‘ standing on Buddhist 
railing ; head with five rays ’ and remarked, ‘ The figure is 
probably that of Bhumi, or the earth personified ’ (CAI. 
p. 83). Allan observes about the same, ‘ His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but bis hair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a snake in bis bands. One 
would expect a personification of the Earth goddess Bhumi 
81-1807B 
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but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas representing the earth’ (CGAI, P. cxviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates given in Cunningham’s (PI. VII, 
12-16) and Allan’s books (PI. XXVIII, figs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices seem to be almost identical and what- 
ever may be the designation of one is the same of the 
other; but on certain coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan’s 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a lotus and rays of 
flames and nagas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre- 
sentations. R. Burns, however, says, ‘ The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhumimitra. If these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important ; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhumi is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Earth.’ ^ Thus, the whole question is still an open one 
and unless better preserved coins are available, no certainty 
can be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in some cases, represent the Vrk§aca- 
ityas (the residences of the different Yaksas) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the slhalavf^k§as and rivers. 

. Indra appears in the garb of the Greek Zeus on the coins 
of Eukratides, Antialkikas and a few other Indo-Greek 
rulers and on those of Maues. On the kaviHye nagara devatd 
coins of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin 
catalogues as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, bolding 
wreath in the right band and palm branch in the left; the fore- 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right and a conical object in the left field. The same device 


* Mine. Bazin Foucher’s article appearea in Etude$ d' OrientdUm*, 
Musee Guimet, vol. I., p. 145. For B. Burn’e remarks quoted above, 
cj. 1983, p. 24, 
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appearing on the reverse of several hemidrachraae of Antial- 
kidas is reproduced in my PI. IX, Fig, 3, where the object 
in the left field is, however, not distinct. Kapson definitely 
described the conical object as a mountain, and, to explain 
this type, he drew our attention to the statement of Hiuen 
Th.sang regarding the elephant having been the presiding 
genius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain, to the south-west of 
Kapi^a. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban city of 
Kapi^a, viz., Si-pi-to-fa-la-tzu which is the Chinese trans- 
literation of 3vetavatalaya according to Watters. Now, 
Svetavatalaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of Indra) 
and /wdrapwra are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahamayurl tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter, a place to be located in the ;\)rth-west on account of 
its association with Varnu, another locality in the same 
region. So, on the basis of the above remarks, it is highly 
probable, nay certain, that we find on the above type 
representations of Indra in his theriomorphic as well as 
anthropomorphic forms — the latter being evidently identified 
with Zeus, the exact Greek counterpart of the Indian king 
of the gods (devaraja). On the reverse of a unique silver 
coin of Antialkidas in the collection of the British Museum 
appears the same deity standing or advancing to left with a 
long sceptre in his left hand and the right hand hanging 
down, and the elephant, with its trunk at the salute, Nike 
on its head and a bell round its neck, also striding to the 
left (PI. IX, fig. 4). Whitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his ‘ Notes on Indo-Greek .Numismatics ’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923 (pp. 325-6, PI. XV, fig. 4) remarks, ‘appa- 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele- 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ Thus, we see in 
the devices, the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthropo- 
morphic representations of Indra, as we have seen above the 
same mode of representing Siva on the Ujjain coins and 
certain Kushan coins (the deity and his ammal mount). On 
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certain square copper coins of Maues, however, we find a new 
orientation in the representation of Indra; on the obverse of 
the coins, numbered 12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 70, PJ. XVI., fig. 9), the enthroned 
appears with a long sceptre in his left hand, while his right 
hand is placed on the shoulder of a human figure. Gardner 
described the latter as a ‘ small winged female figure ’ ; but 
the wings and the female character of the figure are not at 
all clear from the plate ; what he described as wings appear 
to be the prongs of the vajra. The figure, however, as has 
rightly been suggested by Gardner, ‘ seems to be an embodi- 
ment of the thunderbolt ’ (PI. IX, fig. 6). This reminds us of 
the Indian practice of occasionally representing the attributes 
in the hands of divinities as personified beings {ayudha- 
purusas). The iconography of Indra in these Hellenistic 
presentations of Indra on the above coins does partially tally 
with the description of his icon as given in Brhaisamhitd 
of Varahamihira {Sulda^caturvisCino dvlpo Mahendrasya 
Vajrapanitvam I Tiryaglalatasamstham trtlyamapi locanam 
cihnam 2 — ch. 57, v. 42), if we take ali of them together.* 

The Yaksas and Yaksinis, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indige- 
nous coins, though it is comparatively rare. The Ujjain 
coins, again, furnish us with an important clue in this 
connection. Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue 

^ I am not sure whether the elephant's head which appears 
on the obverse of certain round copper coins of Demetrius (PI. IX, 
fig. 5) and some others of Maues has anything to do with Svetavat, 
the mount of Indra; Demetrius and Lysias are sometimes shown with 
elephant’s scalp on the top of their diademed heads. All these 
points have been discussed by me in my article on * Indian Elements 
in Coin Devices of Early Foreign Eulers of India/ in Indian Historical 
Quarterly (Vo\. XIY, pp, 95-101, and the accompanying plate, 
figs. 1-4). 
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(n, XXXVI, figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, 
according to him, two draped female figures standing facing 
side by side, the one on the left holding an uncertain object in 
her raised right hand ; a river with fishes is shown below 
(ibid., p. 257). With regard to another fragmentary coin 
included by him in the same series, be remarks in his 
introduction, ‘Variety c (of the class 4 of the Ujjain coins, 
the two-figure coins belong to Var. h of the same class) is a 
broken coin, but seems to have had three figures on it ; the 
type was probably the same as the three figures found on 
certain punch-marked silver coins (p. 37, 1).’ He further 
says that he has grouped together as class 4 ‘ four varieties 
with deities on the obverse ’ (of the remaining two varieties, 
one has the ah/jisefra-Laksmi or Guja-laksmi, the other has a 
standing figure and three other symbols). Now, two years 
before the publication of Allan’s Catalogue, I published one 
square coin from Avanti or Ujjain, w'hich is identical to the 
variety b of class 4 of Allan, just noticed. Then it was 
unique of its kind and I remarked that it ‘ dilTers from ail the 
know'n varieties of the Ujjain coins, in so far as its obverse 
side bears tw'o human figures, a male and a female one. The 
dress and attitude of the figures remind us of a Yak§a and 
YaksinT from Bhilsa (Nos. 190A and 19] A in the archaeo- 
logical collection of the Gwalior State Museum) who are 
dressed similarly and represented in the same attitude.’ I am 
certain about my description, because the male figure bears 
on its neck the graiveyaha ornament which is so frequently 
worn by the Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other 
places. It is thus highly probable that on this variety of 
coins bailing from Ujjain and dateable as early as the 2nd 
century B.C., if not earlier, we find a comparatively early 
representation of the Yaksa and YaksinI couple.' As regards 

’ This Ujjain coin was published by mo in IJI.Q., Vol. X, 
1934, pp. 723-25 and plate. 
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the Naga devices on coins, I may draw the attention of 
scholars to the cast coins (Nos. 21 and 22) reproduced in 
plate II of Cunningham’s Goins of Ancient India. The author 
remarks about them, “ Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on 
which a snake is the prominent figure. The legend, in 
A^oka characters, reads Kddasa, which may, perhaps, have 
some reference to the descendants of the serpents called 
Kadru ” (p. 62). Allan distinguishes as many as five 
varieties of the same coins and describes one of the devices 
on them as ‘ undulating line presumably representing a 
snake ’ ; but from one observation of his with regard to Var. 
d of the same series, viz., ‘one side is completely filled by 
an elephant and the other has the usual snake, taurine and 
legend,’ it is certain that he accepts Cunningham’s sugges- 
tion (Allan, Catalogue of the Goins of Ancient India, 
pp. xcii — xciii). Nagas depicted as human beings with 
snakeboods attached to the back of their heads, a 
type often found in early and late Indian art have been 
recognised by Mme. Bazin-Foucher, in the reverse devices 
of the two Paficala kings, Agnimitra and Bhumimitra. 
But I have already shown above that her suggestion has 
not been universally accepted. 

In the above survey of the devices on the early indigenous 
and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted. 
Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious 
practices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and 
die-struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 
continuation of some devices already met with in the earlier 
series, with this difference that now their nature is more 
clearly understandable than in their previous presentation. 
It should also be borne in mind that the same device could 
be equally available to the various sectaries of these days to 
illustrate their own religious faith and a cakra, which. in one 
place might definitely represent Buddhist Bharmacafero, could 
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in another setting stand for the emblem of Vi§nu, which, as 
we have seen, is based on the Sun god. Coomaraswamy 
rightly remarks, ‘ the vocabulary of these symbols was 
equally available to all sects, Brahmanas, Buddhists and 
Jains, each employing them in senses of their own ’ {HlIA, 
p. 44;, Cunningham was oblivious about it and thus he 
invariably described the railing, so frequently to be found on 
these coinsj as ‘ Buddhist basement railing,’ the tree as 
‘ Bodhi tree,’ the pillar as ‘ Buddhist pillar ’ and so on. In 
these early cast and die-struck coins, however, we light upon 
the representations of regular icons which were the objects of 
worship, and various gods and goddesses make their appear- 
ance with somewhat elaborate iconographic features. In the 
case of the oft-reproduced deity on the coins, viz., Siva, bis 
various types show that varieties of Sivite icons were being 
made on which these coin devices were based. Again, such 
observations of previous scholars that ‘ the appearance of the 
figure of Siva and not a Linga as an object of worship on 
the Kushan coins clearly shows that up to the time of the 
Kushan king Vasudeva, Siva worship had not come to be 
identified with Linga worship ’ must have to be set aside. 
D. R. Bhandarkar observes further in his Carmichael 
Lectures (pp. 19-21) that Siva was certainly being 
worshipped in his anthropomorphic form up till the 7ih 
century A. D., for'^ Siva recumbent on his mount ’ figures 
on the reverse of Sa^anka’s gold coins. But on the evidence 
of much earlier coins as well as seals w'e know for certain 
that Siva was also being worshipped in his phallic form. 
That phallicism was a part of Siva worship in the time of 
Huvisbka is fully proved by the ithypballic [iirddhalihga) 
feature of the unique figure of the god on one of the gold 
coins of the Kushan emperor already noted. Much earlier 
evidence in the shape of the uninscribed* cast coin (pro- 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from Ujjain and 
Taxila has been produced. The Ujjain coins are specially 
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interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form while others do so in phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his 
bull form in the Gandhara region (c/., Hesychius’ statement 
quoted aboveh still by the time the Kushanas had begun 
their rule, that form was regarded as his mount while his 
human form was predominant. This is proved by the so 
many extant coins of the Saiva Kushan emperor, 
Wem Kadphises. In the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, 
it was not even thought necessary to associate his therio- 
morphic form with the anthropomorphic one. But with 
Vasudeva, the older practice was resumed and thence 
forward Siva, in particular aspects of his representations, 
was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the shrines 
which had invariably the Lihga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent 
place in front of it, in order that he may always look at bis 
lord in the symbolic form (c/., my observations about 
Siva and bull on one Ujjain coin). But it should not be 
forgotten that, by the time of Huvishka, the iconography of 
Siva bad attained such an elaboration as to include among 
its many varieties an ithyphallic one, in one of whose hands 
was placed the cakra which was the symbol par excellence 
of the other sectarian god Visnu. While assigning attributes 
to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing also upon 
earlier indigenous mode, for, as we have seen, the staff and 
water-vessel which are the characteristic ones of Siva in 
the Ujjain coins are also used by them. The three heads of 
Siva are figured too after the earlier mode and most of the 
features are based on indigenous mythological details. The 
plastic execution of this deity as well as the other deities 
appearing on the Kushan money is no doubt Hellenistic, 
but the subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
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in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the Ujjain coins to the third — second 
centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz., Maues. I recognised Siva for the 
first time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of this 
Indo-Scythic ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying 
human figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked 
coins described by Allan (op. ctf., Introduction, XXXVI ; 
see PI. I, fig. 4).‘ Vasudeva Visnu, though some of his em- 
blems, such as co/cro, etc., are sometimes reproduced figures, 
though rarely, on the early indigenous coins: but it must be 
observed that even in the Gupta period, of which extant Visnu 
images are known, none of the coins of the devout bhagavata 
kings bear on them any effigy ot Visnu. The parama 
bhagavatas, however, invariably used the Garuda emblem 
on most of their coins, thus showing their cult association. 
Of the other gods, Brahmanya-Kumara was frequently repro- 
duced on certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently 
the base of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is 
generally worshipped in the south. The god had several 
iconographic types, as the coins show, which also prove that 
much of the mythology about bim was already in existence 
in the 2nd century A.D. As regards several other consti- 

’ Allan deaoribes a symbol on some punch-murked coins closely 
related to those w’-ich contain the above, as ‘ a rudely made human 
figure with the dumb-bell symbols on either side, and thinks that both 
probably represent the same deity named Kartlikeya. But I have 
shown that Siva is the god that is being figured on the other type. As 
regards the rudely made human figure, it might have been baaed 
on the ‘ golden man in the Agmcayana ceremony ; the Satapatha 
Brdhma^a expressly refers to one mode of making him. Let him 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him to be 
redundant; for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his arms. In the coin 
device, this rudely made figure is without arms and the dumb bell like 
symbols (spoons ?) are on either side; see PI. I, fig- 26 . 
aa-1807B 
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tuents of the Brahmanic pantheon, the Paflcala Mitra 
coins supply us with some useful data. It has rightly been 
observed that ‘ the reverses are of special interest to the 
student of Hindu iconography, as we have nothing similar 
elsewhere of so early a data ’ (Allan). It is regrettable that 
their usefulness has to a certain extent been minimised by 
the smallness of the size of some and the imperfect state of 
preservation of others. The goddess Durga-Parvatl is not 
clearly recognisable in any of the early indigenous coins, 
though some of the female figures appearing on their reverse 
and usually identified as LaksmI, may represent her. On 
some coins of Azes I, she may be recognised if we are 
certain about the identif' of the forepart of her lion mount 
beside her. But, without doubt, she figures on a few coins 
of Huvishka ; Rapson was the first to identify her correctly. 
In one of the two figures - one male (Siva) and the other 
female carrying a lotus flower in her hand — standing side 
by side on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely 
puts dow'n her name in four Greek letters by her side, 
which were correctly read by Rapson as OMMO (Uma). 
I read the same name by the side of a female 
figure appearing singly on the reverse of a gold coin 
of the same Kushan emperor in the collection of the 
Lahore Museum. But this time she is made to 
carry a cornucopiae, after the manner of an Ardochso or 
a Demeter or a Tyche (as represented on the money of 
the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scythic rulers), showing 
clearly how these Indian deities were being presented in their 
Hellenistic garb. The reverses of some of the coins of 
Huvishka, thus like the same of the Paficala Mitra coins, 
are of special interest to the students of Brahmanical 
iconography. 

A line or two about the character of the art manifest 
Ip tbe treatment of th^ various figures on the coins noticed 
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above will not be out of place here. In this way one 
can with some justification appraise indirectly the standard 
of art reached by the artist indifferent localities and different 
periods. But a word of caution is necessary here. The 
early punch-marked coins which were current throughout 
India from c. 6th or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 
1st or 2nd century A.D. do little justice to the standard 
of plastic art, however imperfect, that might have been 
reached by the indigenous artists before the Maurya period 
and afterwards. Sir John Marshall, after comparing the 
monetary technique of the Indians as manifest in the above 
coins with the same of another Indian ruler SaubhutI 
(Gr. form ‘ Sophjtes ’) by name, who was a contemporary 
of Alexander and who adopted (treek style in 
his money, observes, ‘ The rudimentary character of Indian 
art at this period is well exemplified by the current indi- 
genous coins known commonly as punch-marked, which 
are singularly crude and ugly, neither their form which 
is unsymmetrical, nor the symbols which are stamped 
almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having any 
pretensions to artistic merit ” {A Guide io Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24). This observation is true to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, even up till modern times, that are 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known 
as dhinigld which w'ere being manufactured by the gold- 
smiths of Umarda, under the orders of the Udaypur 
State, to supply the State coffers with small token money 
(W. W. Webb, The Currencies of Rajputana, pp. 13-14). 
If we are to judge the standard of the art of the locality 
from that manifest in this type of money, then we shall 
give very little credit to the former. It is a fact that 
the Indians, especially in their punch-marked coins did 
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not achieve any success in the matter of monetary technique. 
But they were not so unsuccessful in their cast coins and the 
devices which they executed in the negative moulds some- 
times show faint traces of modelling. The elephant, bull 
and other animal devices on the early rectangular cast coins, 
the 6gure of SrI-LaksmI on the uninscribed coin of Kausambi, 
Siva and the Yaksa couple on Ujjain coins, none of which is 
dateable later than the 2nd century B.C., some being much 
earlier, bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the above types of coins and 
the execution of these animal or human figures follows the 
indigenous method as present in the contemporary carvings 
of the same themes. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 
imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millenniums ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra (Vi^vamitra) on the bi-scriptual 
silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, however, 
show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of the muscles 
in the body indicates ; it is a fact that these silver pieces 
were based on the money of the ludo-Greek rulers like 
Eutli) demos II and Apollodotos. The device, however, is 
taken Irom Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver 
pieces of the Kunindas also, though they contain devices 
all of which are indigenous to India, are reminiscent of the 
Greek monetary technique. The figures of Siva on the 
Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and Xushan coins, or the 
very remarkable figure of Vi§nu on a Kushan seal, justifiably 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka, are undoubtedly 
Hellenistic in character and there can be very little doubt 
that they, were based on similar plastic forms of the divini- 
ties current in the extreme north of India. The deities 
appearing on the coins of the imperial Gupta rulers illustrate 
in a very characteristic manner the peculiar features of 
the Gupta style of sculpture. 
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Deities and their Emblems on Early Indian Seals 

The earliest seals in India found in the Indus valley— representations of cult 
divinities on some of them — several composite forms— Mother-goddess cult in the Indus 
valley— incidental reference to several types of carved ring-stones discovered in 
different places of Northern India, like Taxila, Kausambi and Rajghat— evidence 
of animism supplied by the Indus seals : Tree-worship in two different forms— its 
later manifestations as evidenced by the early coins, seals and stone reliefs of the 
historic period— the ideology probably ^underlying these divinities not Vedic in character 
but epic and puraijic— Significance of this fact— comparative paucity of the Maurya, 
SuDga and Kushan teals — nunierousness of the Gupta seals and seal-matrices from 
various sites like Bhita, Basarh and Kajgha^- different cult divinities and their 
emblems depicted on them— very interesting mementos of religious conditions of the 
period — general observations. 

Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her glyptic 
ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of representing 
her divinities in different periods. The innumeraole varie- 
ties of seals and similar objects that have been uueartlied in 
various parts of northern India and that are dateable from 
the third or fourth milleniimi 15. C. to the late Gupta period 
and afterwards contain numerous figures, many of which 
have been assumed with a great deal ol justification to stand 
for various divinities in their anthropomorphic, theriomor- 
phic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. On 
many seals of the Kushan and the G upta periods, most of 
these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in the period 
when they were manufactured. I have already drawn 
the attention of my readers, in the previous chapter, to 
the Sirkap bronze seal of Sivaraksita, tliat gave me the 
necessary clue for the identification of Siva on certain coin- 
devices of Maues. Mention has also been made by me there 
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of a few other metal and terracotta seals of the Eushan and 
the Gupta periods, which supply us with characteristic 
representations of such Hindu gods as Vispu and Siva, as 
well as a few of their emblems. I shall presently draw 
the attention of my readers to a good many seals of the 
Gupta period (a few amongst them going back to the Eushan 
age), that were unearthed at such old sites of India, like Bhita, 
Basarh and Rajghat etc. But before I begin a systema- 
tic study of some of these seals and sealmatrices, from the 
iconographic point of view, it will be necessary for me to 
refer briefly to the many hundreds of sealings that were 
discovered in the course of excavations at the pre-historic 
Indus-valley sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. What- 
ever might have been the particular purpose which was 
served by them, there is little doubt that the figures which 
very frequently appear on their surface had some connec- 
tion with the religion that was practised by these pre- 
historic Indians. The very interesting seal unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned figure 
‘ seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards ’, has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic asana known as kurmasana, where the heels are 
placed under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to 
the mode described above. It will be of interest here to 
give a fuller account about the device, so carefully studied 
by Sir John Marshall. The two arms of the figure, which 
are covered with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands 
with thumbs to front, rest on bis knees ; on his neck and 
breast is placed a series of necklaces or torques in a manner 
similar to that of the graiveyaka ornament placed on the 
neck and breast of the Yak§a figures of the Sufiga and the 
post-Suhga period ; the lower limbs seem to be bare and 
the figure appears to be ithy-phailic ; bis head is crowned 
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by a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. ‘ To either 
side of the god are four animals, an elephant and tiger on 
his proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his left. 
Beneath the throne are two deer standing with heads regar- 
dant and horns turned to the centre.’ Just below the 
trunk of the elephant on the top left corner and above the 
tiger is the crude outline of a human figure. Marshall is 
justifiably sure about the divine charaefor of the figure and 
from its peculiarly distinctive attributes, such as three faces, 
the Yogic asana, its association with animals, as many as 
five or six in number, its deer-throne and its horns, he 
concludes that the figure is a prototype of the historic Siva- 
Pa^upati.' The seal just noticed at length is the same as 
No. 420 in Mackay’s list of seals discovered by him at 
Mohenjo-daro. Two other seals Nos. 222 and 235 in the 
same list, contain variant representations of apparently 

» Marshall, M. 7. 0., Vol. I. pp. '62-6. pi. XI], 17. We miss, in 
the assembly of animals by the side of the god, Siva’s bull Nandi. 
Marshall has very rightly referred to the association of deer with the 
historic Siva. As regards the horns, there is no need to assume that 
they ‘ took the form of the triSula or trident in later days, and in 
that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva ’ ; for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from 
the epic passage which reads; Svargaduitungnmamalarfi, visd^arri 
yaira ifilinali \ Svamatmavihilam dratva marttyah imipurarii vrajet 
(Mahdbharata, Vanaparvva, Ch. 88, V. 8), but also from the fact that 
the horn as an instrument of music is very often placed in one of 
the bunds of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins 
thinks that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to 
the crest of the image of Siva {Epic Mythology p. 33). 

Saletore recently attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in New 
Review, 55, X, 1989 ; but his grounds of objection to Marshall’s view 
were refuted by Moraes in a subsequent issue of the same Journal. 
In one of the latest issues of J.R.A.S.B., the problem of the identity 
of the figure has been thoroughly discussed from the ethnological point 
of view by A. Aiyappan who has fully endorsed Marshall’s identifica- 
tion (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06). 
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the same deity, though many of the details of the former 
are omitted there. The figure on seal No. 235 bears only 
one face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging 
down on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of 
the figures in these two seals (222 & 236) are very similar, 
‘ but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in 
the one case and only a single branch on the other.’ 
Mackay remarks about this head-dress, ‘ The larger figure on 
seal 420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan- 
shaped ornament commonly associated with the pottery 
female figurines.’ ^ 

Marehall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human half-animal form of 
a Naga with hands uplifted in prayer (M.I.G., III, CXVI, 
29 and CXVI II, 11). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god ; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent body 
and sometimes only its many hoods (one, five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 

* Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohejijo daro, Vo], I, p. 835; 
Vol. II, pi. LXXXVIl, figs. 222 and 235, and pi. XCIV, fig. ' 20. 
Mackay is not sure whether there are horns on the head of the figures 
on seals Nos. 420 and 222; with regard to the latter, he says, * The 
horns, if indeed they are horns, are definitely separate from the hrad; 
they are, moreover, represented as fastened to the base of the twig.* 
What has been described as a probable urddhalihga feature of the 
figure on No. 420 is absent on the figures on the two other seals, 
where they appear to be wearing a very short piece of loin-cloth com- 
parable, according to Mackay, with lyafigoi, so frequently worn by 
yogis and sannyasis of India. 

A. Aiyappan has made some very useful suggestions with regard 
to the homed head-dress in J.JB.A.S.JB. , lictlers, Vol. V, pp. -i.01-6» 
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is also adopted in the Suhga art of Central India). But op 
these seats, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bharhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja’s 
visit to the Buddha ; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus V^illey 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures are also found on these 
seals ; human-faced goat or ram, part goat or ram, part bull 
and part man, part ram or goat, part bull, and part elephant 
with human countenance, — all thL^o are figured on seals 
Nos. 378, 380 and 381. These curiou,, composite forms, 
so clearly reminiscent of the Pramathas or Ganas, the 
attendants of Siva, of subsequent days, are apparently also 
represented in the stone images in the round, illustrated 
in M.I.G., ^ol. III, pi. C, 7 and f/. Mai shall remarks, 

‘ Such stone images can hardly have been other than cult 
objects intended for worship; on the other hand, the seals 
which like most of the seals found in the Indus Valley, 
were almost certainly amulets, were used by the votaries of 
this curious syncretic form of deity ’ {Ibid, Vol. I., pp. 66-7). 
Mackay’s excavations at Mohenjo-daro brought to light a 
few more seals with the composite animal figures. The 
beast on his seals numbering 24 and 494 represents ‘ a com- 
bination of the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, 
those of an antelope and a short-horned bull.’ A possible 
explanation suggested by him about this unusual device is 
that ‘ its owner may have sought the protection or assistance 
of three separate deities represented by the heads of these 
three animals.’ ^ The same archaeologist also records the 

* Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 388. 

93—18078 
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discovery of four seals numbering 411, 460, 521 and 636, 
from the lower levels, having the curious human-faced 
composite animal similar to that on Marshall’s seals number- 
ing 378, 380 and 381, already noticed by me. In this 
figure, there is a fusion of as many as three, or possibly four, 
animals, — forelegs of an ox-liko animal, the striped hind- 
quarters and feet of a tiger, short curved horns of a bull or 
an anteloj)e and the lolling trunk of an elephant and its pair 
of tusks. Mackay observes that this composite figure 
perhaps represented a deity that was worshipped at Mohenjo- 
daro ; he is also inclined to think that ‘ it was perhaps also 
portrayed in statue form, as the representation of it on the 
seals shows it to be wearing garlands with vvhich it is likely 
that its images were adorned’ {Ibid, 3 >3). These chimaera- 
like creatures distinctly remind us of the human-faced wing- 
ed bulls and griffins of the early Buddhist art of Central 
India, whose prototypes have been found by Griinwedel and 
others in the similar creatures of imagination portrayed in 
the early art of Western Asia I may, however, draw the 
attention of ray readers to one very significant observation 
of Mackay, in this connection. ‘ Composite animals are, 
of course, well-known in ancient art in other parts of the 
world ; they are supposed to have been invented, if we may 
thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, whence came the later 
“ beast art ” of Europe. It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that the conception of a composite animal origina- 
ted in India and spread from there gradually to the west by 
the land route.’ ^ Reference may be made here to the 
terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided tapering prism. 


* Mackay, op. eU., Vol. I, p. 33 ; Vol. II, pis. LXXXIH, XCIV, 
XCV, XCVI, XCVIII. ‘ These composite animals appear only on the 
seals of the earlier occupations,’ as is evident from the fact that the 
latter are found only in the lower level, but the fact of their nob being 
found in the upper strata should not be stressed too far, 
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uneartlied from mound F at Harappa. Each of its three 
faces contains a standing mythical figure, the one of the left 
face being very interesting ; it is human above the waist 
and bovine below. The figures on the right and middle 
faces also seem to be human above and animal below (Vats, 
Excavations at Harappa p. 44). I have already mentioned 
the name of the Ganasandthe Pramathas, while referring to 
the human-faced animal forms. The Gnrudas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras, Kumbhandas and others of the epic and puranic 
literature and ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the 
historic period should also be considered in this connection. 
The base of some of the above is undoubtedly Vedic in 
character (Garuda-Garutman, Sun conceived as a bird 
in the Rgveda) ; but who can noubt that these creatures 
of imagination owed much for their origin and evolution 
to the dim memories of the remote past in the minds of 
the Indians of the age of the Mahahhdrata and of the 
Puranas ? 

Some of these seals also contain representations of 
particular scenes which seem to illustrate mythological 
stories current among tiie pre-historic people of this region. 
These seal devices can very well be compared with the 
iconographic presentation of various myths associated with 
different religious creeds of India in the subsequent period. 
A. reference to a few such seal devices will not be out of 
place here. Vats describes a triangular prism sealing of 
terracotta with a blurred legendary scene on each side. 
One face of this seal shows a god in a standing posture ; 
his right arm is profusely decorated, but the left one is 
indistinct. Its second face shows a tall, stalwart man 
engaged in fighting a bison which has been firmly caught 
by the horns. Vats observes, ‘ The scene may be a 
representation of Ea-bani fighting a bison in a jungle.* 
The third face shows to left a human figure, most presum- 
ably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
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another figure to right seated on its haunches.* The 
same author elaborately notices an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces; the 
order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very interesting for the purpose 
of our present study, that I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of all a man attacking a tiger from a machan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree, then the deity 
seated on a low Indian throne in the well-known 
Yogic posture ; from behind his head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (cf. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one on the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his head bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It ‘ looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch — both of open 
work in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.’ It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below 
it, however, is placed a domical something over the porch. 

* Excavations at Harappa, Vol. I, p. 129; Vol. IT, PI. XCIIJ, 
810. The tentative explanation of the scene depicted on the first 
face may be correct ; but the scene depicted on the third face is 
undoubtedly Indian in nature. 
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Vats remarks, “ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out.” * The scene of what 
appears to b.; a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals ’ {M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but tbe reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain Ujjain coins, wdiich 1 have reproduced 
in PI. I, fig. 15 ; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as welt as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right hand of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary ; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
‘ the domical object over the porch ’ on the Harappa seal, 
it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (c/. PI. I, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, the figure standing by the 
humpless bull on the Harappa seat seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a w.iter-vessel like object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (cf. PI. I, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals. Nos. 279 and 510 of Mackay’s 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 

« 

* M S. Vats, op. cit., pp. 129-30, PI. XCIII, 303. Both the 
above terracotta seals were discovered in Mound F, belonging to 
Stratum No. III. 
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a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti- 
tioned feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo’s nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal’s back ; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay, with a great deal of diffidence, remarks 
that this scene ‘ may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents ; though their weapons 
proved powerless against the animal, they eventually killed 
it by means of incantations.’ ’ The parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of the Durja-saptaSaU, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buffalodemon, says, ‘ sarudhl tarn 
mahasurarn padenakramya kanthe ca Mlenuinamatd^ayaV 
i.e., ‘(the goddess appearing) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her Ma (it may be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The puranic description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahisamarddini have 

‘ Mackay, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 936; Vol. IT, PI. LXXXVIII, fig. 279, 
Pis. XCI, 4o, XCII, Hi). He quotes, as his authority for the Dundubhi 
legend, Oppert’s Oriental (evidently a misprint for Original) Inhabitants 
of India, pp. 473-74. In the 9th chapter of the Avantlk^etrap 
mahatmyam of the Avantya-Khapdt^na of the Skandapurd^a, we find 
the story of the buffalo-demon named Halahala being killed by the 
Oapas of Siva as well as the other gods assembled in the Budrak^etra 
near Avantl, 
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very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals, just 
described. Mackay’s seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
y.ackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his attribute 
“ Strong Bull ” gores a prostrate enemy.’ ' 

It is time now to refer to a few more early Indus- Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 
nature, that seems to prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the people of Molienjo-daro and 
Barappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of 8aktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape 'bf 
phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also from Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley, in that they arc not full-length images.’* 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks {ibid, Vol. I, p. 2G5), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 

* Mackay, op.cit,, Vol. I, pp. 336 7 ; Vol. II, plate XCVI, fig. 510. 

“ Marshall, Af.I.C , Vol. I, p. 48 ff. Marshall, refers to the wide 
belt of the ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which these 
figurines have been found ; be is sure that they are * efiSgies of the 
griat Motber-Qoddess or of one or other of her local manifestations.’ 
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Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dress.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb’ ; her arras are shown in the same position in 
which those of the proto-type of Siva-Pa^upati are shown; 
at the left side of the same are shown a pair of tigers 
standing facing each other (these are regarded by Marshall 
as two genii, animal rainistrants of the deity). The left 
part of the reverse side of this seal contains two human 
figures, one male and the other female ; the latter seated, 
with her hair dishevelled, raises her hands in supplication 
to the male who stands in front of her in a threatening 
attitude with a shield-like thing and a sickle-shaped object 
in his left and right hands respectively. Marshall suggests 
tint the ‘ scene is intended to portray a human sacrifice 
connected with the Earth Goddess depicted on the other 
side, with whom we must also associate the two genii. 
This striking and unique representation of the goddess with 
a plant issuing from her womb is compared by Marshall 
with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age from Bliita 
on which the goddess is shown with her legs in much the 
same position, but with a lotus issuing from her neck 
instead of from her womb.^ One of the most interesting 

‘ Marshall, M. I. C., Vol. I, p. 54, pi. XU. fig. 12. M. S. Vats, 
op. cii,, Vol. I, p. 42, Vol. II, pi. XGIII, 804. Marshall after com- 
paring the two aoimal " genii " on this sealing with those hailing from 
the Aegean area and Mesopotamia, remarks, ' That the conception 
of these animal genii arose independently in Greece. Mesopotainla 
and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the 
Sast or West has yet to be determined,' 
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seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, an aivattha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
trUUla horns, and armlets ; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between a pair of these a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable here), behind whom stands a goat with human 
face ; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair ; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro. Marshall is of opinion that the whole scene repre- 
sents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the compo- 
site human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 
the presence of the tree-goddess.’ 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in the category of sealings, still I feel a brief 
reference to them will be of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 

‘ Marshall, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. eS-.*), pi. XII, fig. 18. Maokay, 
op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 837-8; Vol. II, pi. XCIV, fig. 430, pi. XCIX, A. 
The goddess standing between the branches of the tree is reminiscent 
of one of the variants of the goddess Ijaksmi, in which she is made 
to stand on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus flowers and 
leaves on long stalks spreading on her either side; cf, H- !• I. A., pi. 
XIV, fig. 62. 

34-18078 
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Bre of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
Upper and lower surfaces undulating ; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form ’ 
(Marshall) . Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
uaembers, while according to others they were stone money, 
l^ut Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions and his own interpretation that these are 
tp be regarded as representations of Yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli, — they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way (c/. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stonephalli of the historic period dis- 
covered at Gudimallam, Mathura and other places), — that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
alsp been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of, subsequent days. In fact, the ling am in arghya (or yoni) 
djssign is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
ip the conventional 8ivalingas the spout like projection 
from which the pUjabhdga of the Sivalinga rises upward 
and vvhich is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a nala or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 

numerous devotees of the god.^ These phalli and the ring 

) 

* The elaborate pedestal, however, iu the oonventiraial Siva* 
Upgas of the sabaequ^t period were definitely regarded os illus^ating, 

female principle as the ioonographio texts of a comparatively; 
late date, as well as many late Sanskrit works fully prove* It* nqist.,^ 
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stones, thus appear to have separately symholised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are 
highly esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has 
referred to his own discovery of several curious stone 
discs, three of which were unearthed from the Bhir Mound 
at Taxila, one from inside the structures uncovered near 
the foot of Hathial (Taxila) and one at Kosam. A frag- 
ment of a similar object was recently found in course of 
excavation at Bajghat near Benares. The Hathial one is 
described by Marshall, thus, ‘ It is of polished sandstone 
in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con- 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with honey- suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ’ (A.S.I.A.B., 
1927-28, p. 66). It will be of interest now to compare 
with the above Taxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc about 2^" in diameter, found at 
Bajghat, which contain on the outer side of its top surface 
a very well-carved decorative design. The decoration 

consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine near her left shoulder); then follow in 
successive orders — a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, palm-tree again, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular disc near her left shoulders, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re- 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that 

« 

be noted however, that these elaborate pedestals are usually absent in 
the phallio emblems of earlier date. 
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unlike the Taxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there ; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 
on this piece which is in the collection of the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the 
same age to which the Taxila, Eosam and other discs 
belong. The same museum has in its collection a fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Rajghat near Benares, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey- 
suckle in between them ; on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
acreeper(?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brahmi 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc bailing from Kosam, which has been acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Benares, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in A^okan 

Brahmi. The inscription reads, rna m tha rri ka 

hhd da ma tha lo ga tara a ga la{?) na{ni?) ka ye la rti 

ca le ; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made of 

it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can be 
seen a row of alligators below a twisted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddess between three-pronged trees. The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-bistoric ring stones of the Indus Valley on the 
one band and the cakras and the yantras of the 8&ktas, 
the Vi^upatias of the Vai^navas and the dyagapapis of the 
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Jainas on the other. But their ideological association with 
the former, viz., the cakras and the yantras of the latter 
day Sakta cult appears to be closer.' Marshall observes 
about the Taxila discs, ‘ In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as exvoto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care — inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.’ ® 

The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief, f have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 

^ The stone discs in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, noted above 
have not yet been published. Eai Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator 
of the Museum, kindly gave me permission to utilise them for my 
book. I may here refer to one cylindrical amulet like object of red 
steatite about li" in length and V' in breadth, found at Rajghat, 
which is somewhat similar to a few cylindrical seals (amulets?) 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. There are three shallow incuse bands, 
two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing the small 
cylinder in two fairly equal sections; in one of them are found, in 
order, a taurine, a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a two humped 
camel and a lion, while the other section bears in succession a 
taurine, a horse, the long- eared and short- tailed animal and an 
elephant. 

* M.7.C., Vol. I, pp. 62-3. In the fn. No. 1 on page 63, he 
says, * That ring-stones of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India 
is shown by the discovery of another specimen at Sahet-Mahet 
(ancient Sravasti) in the U.P., and by the fact thati- they were copied 
by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude figures of 
the goddess were eliminated.’ 
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portrayed in a half realistic, halt conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality : ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 
in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
attributes.’ On several sealings at Harappa (Nos. 16, 20, 
21, 25, 26, PI. XII), various sacred trees are 

represented, which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be 
enclosed by walls or railings such as commonly surround 
the base of the sacred trees (vrksacaityas) as depicted 
in the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth 
chapter of my book, I have drawn the attention of my 
readers to one of the commonest devices on , the early 
indigenous coins of India — which is the ‘ tree within 
railing.’ These enclosed trees on the Indus seals can' 
very well be compared with the above and can justifiably 
be taken as distant prototypes of the vrksacaityas and the 
sthalavfksas represented in the latter. The terracotta 
seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa has as its obverse device 
‘ a deity wearing a kilt or short tunic and a three-pointed 
head-dress (or triSula horns ?), standing under an 
ornamental arch, which appears to be made of the bent 
bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of this bough are 
rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a star. The 
head of the deity is turned a little towards the right and on 
both arms he wears a number of armlets ’ (Vats, ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 43). The device on one of the sides of a three- 
sided terracotta prism discovered at Mohenjo-daro, can 
be described thus : On the extreme right a horned figure 
with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between two 
pipal trees; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess ; beyond it a kneeling homed 
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deity, apparently a goddess (c/. the long pig-tail), holding 
out both of its hands, a small offering table with some- 
thing like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left 
(Mackay, ibid., Vol. I, p. 361 ; Vol. II, PI. LXXXII, Nos. 
1 and 2). It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sure about the exact signi- 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay {ibid., pp. 354-55, PI. XC, 23a and h) may be 
referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible ; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures ; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the puranic story of the Yamalarjjuna trees which 
were uprooted by the child Krsna, thus releasing the two 
spirits confined in them. We find its iconographic present- 
ation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date.^ 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the iconographic presentation of some of 

* The two Arjjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yak^a 
king Kubera, viz., Ma^igriva and Nala-Kubera, who were cursed by 
Karada to be changed into trees. Ers^a released them from this 
accursed ezistenee by uprooting the trees. The scene on the Mohenjo- 
daro amulet is somewhat different from its purapio counterpart, 
inasmuch as, in the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
with the uprooted trees hi their bands, 
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their gode and goddesses, after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets ; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un- 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem.* Marshall makes this interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini- 
ties of the remote past, ‘ the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 
their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic ’ ; for, the highly convention- 
alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pa^upati, its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being ‘ a copy of a cult idol.* ^ The decoration (c/. the 
armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 
also in other figures, some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 
either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 
above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therioanthropomorphic forms, 
though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 

* In the second chapter of my book, I have hesitated to endorse 
fully the conclusions of Marshall, Mackay and Chanda. But since 
I wrote those lines, I went to Harappa and studied the seals and 
other antiquities on the spot. I have now much less hesitation in 
accepting many of their findings. 

• Vol. I, p. 66. lialict are mine. 
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being worshipped by the people in those days. But, what 
is most interesting in this connection is the fact that the 
ideology which seems to underlie many of the above 
divinities does not correspond to the same at the root of 
such Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others. 
It is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of many Hindu 
icons, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu gods. The apparent reproductions 
of mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also 
have contained tfie germs of different mythologies of 
the later period. It is not suggested, however, that 
the myths current about many ol the Vcdic gods and 
the anthropomorphic conceptions underlying them had 
nothing to do with the shaping and development of a good 
many of their epic and puranic counterparts. I have already 
hinted about the great part which tlie former had to play 
in formulating the various god-concepts of the later times ; 
this will also be fully demonstrated in my work on the 
images of the various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what 
I want to emphasise here is that the Vedic traits of the 
latter, especially in the case of some of the sectarian 
divinities, were really superimposed on their primitive pre- 
historic core. As the Vedic period was far nearer to the 
epic and puranic times and as copious literary data of the 
former age are available to us, we can trace out the analogies 
and influences with more certainty. Further researches 
and excavations in various old sites of India, let us hope, 
will supply us with more clues and links of the intervening 
period, that are now missing, which will enable us to 
connect the Indus Valley evidence with the epic and the 
puranic data with more definitenesss. Even the changes 
in the \fedic beliefs and practices of a date later than that 
of- the early 9gvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
2?-iao7p 
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in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these pre-historic people of India. 

Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconographic 
character on their surface dateable in the Maurya or the 
Siinga period are very rare. The small stone discs with the 
figures of the Mother-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) carved around 
their central hole have already been mentioned by me in 
connection with the ring-stones discovered in the sites of 
the Indus Valley ; but they cannot be described as so many 
seals. Numerous terracotta seals, however, with Hindu 
divinities and their emblems on them, have been unearthed 
in two of the old sites in northern India, viz., Basarh and 
Bhita, which are of great archaeological interest ; these 
mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being dateable still earlier. To these will have to be added 
the recent find of terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
Gupta periods at Bajghat near Benares (a few in this lot even 
go back to the Suhga date, though they do not bear any 
iconographic device) j some of them bear representations of 
deities and their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also 
unearthed at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest 
from iconographic point of view ; they, however, mostly 
date from the late Gupta period and afterwards. 
Different purposes were served by these seals, some being 
attached with a string to letter tablets ; others were royal, 
official or mercantile guild tokens meant for the use of their 
servants and followers ; a few of them again were un- 
doubtedly manufactured for the use of the heads of religious 
establishments and their retainers while a vast number were 
also the sealings of private individuals. It has been suggest- 
ed that as a large number of such seals (over 700) were 
discovered in one single spot while excavating Basarh, it is 
likely that the seal mafirices were manufactured there ; so 
many impressions— sometimes double, triple, and multiple 
pn a single lump of clay — denoted that thp former were being 
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tested in that way. The finished seals were usually made 
of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of the processes 
to be mentioned in connection with the manufacture of 
terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of them were 
burnt after they had received the impressions from the parti- 
cular seal matrices, some being very lightly burnt, while a 
few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of the above 
varieties of seals bear the figures of sr'veral Brahmanical 
gods and their emblems ; the former are comparatively rare, 
the latter being most numerous. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of his iconic 
figure or emblems, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Pancala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarh, that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were 
being iconically represented, they were comparatively in- 
frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again, it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, when 
depicted singly, be connected with another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other emblems is undoubtedly 
Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some- 
times denote the Sankhanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva or his emblems are found depicted on the seals above 
in various ways. I beve already referred to the representation 
of him in his linga from between trees with the legend 
‘ vadape^vara ’ in the field in Gupta characters, which is in 
the collection of Babu Dhir Sing Nahar of Calcutta. A 
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pointed oval seal was discovered by T. Blocb at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalihga with a trident-battleaxe sym- 
bol (Bloch simply says triiulaf but the combined irUula- 
para^u is quite clear from his plate), the legend in exergue 
below being Amratakehara, meaning the lord of Ararataka 
(PI. X, Fig, 6). Now Amrataka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhya lihgas men- 
tioned in the Matsya Puravi,a, viz., Hari^candra, Amratake- 
^vara, Jale^vara, Sriparvata, Mahalaya, Krmica^ide^vara, 
Kedara and Mahabhairava, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta, i.e., Benares {A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, No. 30, PI. XL, 2). Bloch remarks about it : ' The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amratakcsvara.’ The oval seal 
(No, 39) in the same series (ibid., p. 111) simply bears the 
legend Kama Paiupateli. The square seal matrix (No. 674) 
discovered by D. B. Spooner at the same site (Basarh) in 
1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual Report of the 
year (PI. XLIX) bears three symbols on the top section and 
the legend Bafljulaka in early Gupta characters in the lower 
one, the sections being separated by two closely parallel 
horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one is a 
triMla with a short handle, that on the right ‘ resembling 
in shape the early Brahml character for dhu ’ is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kauishka and Huvishka and the other on 
the left ‘ looking like ra ’ is but a short staff as is placed in 
one hand of the same deity on some of Huvishka’s coins. 
So, what we have here is really the three attributes in^ the 
hands of Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal impression 
-of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at Basarh {ibid., 
pp. 121, 150, PI. L, No. 672) shows very roughly sketch- 
ed bullock running to right with the crescent moon above’ 
(the suggested reading Maradatta cannot be supported if one 
refers to the plate and I can suggest no other reading as the 
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plate is too indistinct) ; this is, of course, nothing but Siva 
with crescent moon (Sasahka^ekhara) in his theriomorphic 
form. The unique seal impression {ibid , p. 129, No. 84, 
PI. XLVI) shows on the upper edge of its slightly concave 
surface a small conventional ^ahkha in outline and a very 
good humped bull recumbent to left in the middle of the 
field ; the legend is Rudradevasya. The former may have 
no \ isnuite association here and may simply stand for the 
‘ Sankhanidhi.' The humped bull appears on several other 
seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, the name of the owner, 
such as Budraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of them 
are inscribed) showing its cult connection ; on some there is 
a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian inliuence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list {ibid., 
p. 142, No. 369, with one duplicate, PI. XLYIII) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row' on 
its top section ; Spooner describes them as ‘ (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks ; (2) something that looks 
like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that 1 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (3) the central figure, 
which has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base ; 
(4) a battleaxe to left surmounted by a trident ; (5) a kalasa 
with rays or flower-stalks.’ The legend in Glupta characters 
reads AramikUvarasya, i.e., (seal of the temple) of Aramiki- 
4vara, The seal is undou!)tedly Saiva in character as the 
inscription on it shows, and of the five emblems, the 
trident-axe particularly belongs to this cult; the vase, 
represented twice, one on each end, m different forms, may 
stand for maiigalaghata with twigs on both or on one of 
them — the slender one on the left side may be a variant of 
an water-vessel as is sometimes placed in the hands of 
Siva on Kushan coins ; the central device may represent, 
though in a schematic way, the somewhat realistic liiiga 
on a spread base, while the one to its immediate proper 
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right is nothing but a dakti (spear) with a long flat 
blade. There is thus, not much difficulty to define the five 
objects, as Spooner thinks ; an interesting detail which has 
been missed by him is that all these five emblems are placed 
on separate pedestals on ‘ the ribbon-like horizontal band 
a little below the true centre,’ thus indicating their sacred 
character. The fine seal No 764 (ibid., p. 162, PI. L) con- 
tains a device which has been described by Spooner as 
follows — ‘ a tall female figure standing facing, with the 
upper part of the body bent considerably to the proper left, 
left hand on hip ; right extended toward the right as in the 
varadamudra. The figure is seemingly nude, but there are 
draperies floating to left and right from the level of the 
waist, and some garland or drapery pendent in front, as 

though suspended from a girdle around the waist; the 

most curious feature of all is the head-dress which she wears, 
like a single high horn with streamer floating to the (proper) 
left ’ 1 had to quote the above description at some length, 

for the correct understanding of the iconography of the 
figure ; the seal is very imperfectly reproduced in the 
plate, a reference to which will enable us to add some features 
unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively explain their nature. 
The left breast of the figure is abnormally large in propor- 
tion to the right one, which holds a staff-like object in its 
right hand ; ’ the curious head-dress like a single high born ’ 
is most probably nothing but the longish coil of jatd shown 
on the heads of Siva figures, and it should be noted, it is 
deliberately placed on one, — i.e., the right — side of the head ; 
lastly, there seem to be traces of the urdhalihga feature on 
the front part of the waist. Now, if these observations of 
mine are accepted, there can be no hesitation about the 
identity of the figure ; it thus represents the Arddbanari^vara 
aspect of Siva, in which the left half is that of Uma, and the 
right that of the god himself. The staff in the right hand, 
the longish coil of ja(S, placed on the right side of the bead, 
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the prominence given to the left breast (the right breast is 
much smaller than the left one and belongs to a male figure) 
and the probable urddhalihga feature-all these go to support 
the suggestion. The legend could not be fully read by 
Spooner and its hazy reproduction does not help us to im- 
prove the reading which h...tiptiraksasastidnttah. Tt may 
be observed here that this is one of the earliest representa- 
tions of the Arddhanarl^vara aspect of Siva in art ; T have 
already drawn attention to Bardasanes’ mention of it. 
V. S. Agravala draws our attention to a miniature relief 
depicting the same theme, which belongs to the Kusban 
period ; it is in the collection of the late Pandit Radha- 
krishna of Mathura {J.I.S.O.A., 1937, p. 124, PI. XLIV,2). 
The concave impress of a seal (Xo. 42‘2, ibid., p. 143, 
PI. XL VIII) has a battleaxe, with a long handle laid length- 
wise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in very 
small characters is not legible, but seems to end in dattasya. 
The battle-axe is a Saiva emblem and it is very frequently 
found in Siva images of later period (cf, Para^umrga- 
vardbhayahastam) ; the Siva figure of the Gudimallara lihga, 
one of the earliest sculptures of Siva, carries in one of its two 
bands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features ; not only various Saivic emblems like the lihga, 
the trident-axe, the nandipada and the bull (the bull in 
some instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appear- 
ing on Satavabana coins) are clearly recognisable on them 
as well as on those of the officials, localities and private 
individuals, but also, there appear human representations 
of Siva, though in extremely rare instances. Some of the 
religious seals bear the different appellations of Siva such as 
Kale^vara, Kalafijara-bha^taraka, Bhadre^vafra, Mahe^vara (?) 
and Nandi — the last the name of his mount. One of the 
oval seals in Marshall’s list (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 47, 
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PI. XVIII, No. 14) has a trident-axe flanked by a diagram 
of dots, realy a hill symbol, and an unidentified emblem on 
its left ; the legend in eastern Gupta characters is K&leivara 
priyatSm (‘ May Kale^vara be pleased ’). Marshall observes 
that Kale^vara is the uame of a Sivalihga according to 
Skanda Puram, and this tablet would seem to have been 
presented as an offering at some shrine of Siva at Bhita. 
The seal next in the list is also Saiva in nature ; it bears a 
realistic Sivalihga with an umbrella on one side and a trident 
on the other. The lihga is placed on a hill in the form of 
a well-arranged pile of round balls, below which is a waved 
line probably standing for a river ; the legend in northern 
Gupta characters is Kdlahjara-bhat^ralmya, i.e., ‘of the 
lord of Kalafijara.’ Kalahjara, according to Cunningham, is 
the name of a hill in Bundelkhand, the favourite resort of 
Saiva tapasvins from very early times (4.5.2?., XXI, 
p. 20 ff.). The manner in which the Mahdbharata refers 
twice to the Saiva shrines at Kalafijara in its Tirthayatra 
Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvara definitely proves their im- 
portance.* This seal was evidently issued from a Saiva 
shrine on the Kalafijara hill, though no remains of a 
temple exist on the hill at present. The seal No. 16 bear« 
also a Sivalifiga of an extremely realistic nature, placed on 

^ Ch. 85, Verses 56-57 : Atra Kdlafljaram ndma parvatam loka- 
viirutam | Tatra devahrade sndtvd gosahaBraphalani lahhet || Yah 
sndtastarpayet tatra girau Kdlafljare nrpa | Svargaloke mahlyeia naro 
ndatyatra aamSaya^ II Thus the waved line below the bill, evidently 
the Kalafijara hill, is the river or devahrada near it where a dip is 
specially recommended. Again, cf. Chapter 87, verse 21 — Hirariya- 
vindu^i kaihita girau Kdlafljare nrpa. In the Matey a Purdna we find 
mention of Kalifijaravsna as one of the places very much sacred 
on account of Siva’s presence ; Kdlifljaravanaflcaiva iahkukari^atii 
ethaleivafam I Etdni ca paviirdni eannidhyaddhi mama priye II — Ch. 
181, V. 27. The Great Epic places the hill somewhere near PrayStga 
and Citrakfita. The Kalifijaravana of the Maieya PurS^a ia evidently 
th^ same as Kfilafijara of the Epic and of the eeals. 
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a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one side and 
a trident-axe on the other, having a legend K{a)la{il)jara 
in north-eastern Gupta characters (PI. X, Fig. 4). But 
the next seal — that numbered 17 — is of unique iconographic 
interest ; it bears a two-armed male figure seated in 
lalilasam pose on a padapitha with uncertain objects in his 
hands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over head 
and shoulders ; the legend in northern ch iracters of tlie 4th 
or 6th century A.D. is Bhadrehara (PI, X, Fig. 5). 
Marshall says that ‘ this is the name of the Sivalinga of 
Kalpagrama (not identified up to date) according to the 
Vamanapuram (Ch. 4G). The male figure may, therefore, 
be Siva in the Bliadre^vara aspect.’ The figure is un- 
mistakeably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic 
and human mode of representing the divinity. If the 
reading of the legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagaoato 
Ma(h)e^varasya is upheld — Marshall says that it is problem- 
atic — then the two-armed male figure standing facing with 
right hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds 
of drapery falling on both sides, may also represent Siva. 
The three Bbiia seals numbering 26-28 described by 
Marshall in d.S./.A./i;., 1911-12 (p. 51 and PI. XVIII) 
require notice in this connection. The first bears on it a 
bull standing to left with a crescent under its neck ; a 
woman stands in front, with her right hand outstretched 
and left hand on hip ; a post or a thunderbolt appears 
behind the bull ; bow with arrow and pile of balls (i.e., 
the symbol for mountain), similar to those in Kolhapur 
series of the Andhra coins, are shewn in exergue. The 
same figures are present on the second (No. 27) though in 
a transposed manner and on the third (28), the latter being 
much worn. The legend on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautami- 
putrasya iSivameghasya in characters of the 2nd-3rd century 
A.D. while the legend in similar characters on No. 27 is 
Vasosu (VsH?^hi) putrasya 3n Bhlmasena(sya). Marshall 
a8-1807B 
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remarks about the first that ‘ the bull and crescent point to 
the king’s leaning towards Saivism the bow and arrow 
as well as the mountain are also characteristic emblems of 
Siva. The female figure on the seals very probably stands 
for Durga, the consort of Siva, her standing posture and the 
handpose closely coinciding with the same on seal No. 23, 
where we may find the god himself in human form.^ The 
Bhita seal No. 44, of an ofiftcial, showing bull standing 
facing, with round object between horns is interesting, 
because in it the main device is flanked by a wheel in side ele- 
vation and ‘ an uncertain symbol ’ (Marshall) ; their sacred 
character is fully emphasised by the fact that all three are 
placed on altars. The early Gupta legend in northern 
characters is Dandandyaka-^ri Sankaradattasya ; the name 
of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so the animal form of 
Siva in the centre of his seal is quite appropriate ; but to 
this sectary, Visnu is also an object of adoration, for his 
two emblems (we shall see presently that * the uncertain 
symbol ’ is a Vai§nava one) are allotted honoured, though 
subordinate, positions in his seal. The devices of parti- 
cularly Saiva connection that are to be found on the other 
seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita are bull, 
trident, trident-axe, nandipada, etc. 

The unique seals of the late Gupta and early mediaeval 
period that were discovered at Nalanda contain some figures 
of Siva and his emblems, interesting both from the artistic 
and iconographic point of view. 

It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and the pre-Gupta periods which 

* The king Sivamegha of the Bhita seal is very likely identical 
with the same mentioned in icscription No. 11, from Kosam edited by 
D. B. Sahni in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVlll, pp. 159-60, noticed 
alao by 8ten Xonow in ibid, Vol. XXlll, pp. 245-8. For the coins of 
Sivamegha, reference should be made to Motichandra's articie on 
' A Hoard of Kausambi coins from Fatehpur,’ n, pp. 95-108. 
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have been discovered at Eajghat near Benares, and which 
contain the representations of some Saivic emblems.* A 
large Gupta seal impression iias a bull to left with a com- 
bined trident-axe in front; the legend below reads — 
Avimukteivara-hhattdraka. A fragmentary circular seal 
with the legend Rdpio Abhayasya in the 1st and 2nd century 
A.D. Brahml script bears a bull to the left with the three- 
arched symbol (a hill) in front ; there appear also traces of 
a cakra, a Sankha and a spear. This shows a combination 
of Vaisnava and Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend 
Phalgunimitrasya in 1st century B.C. Brahml script bears a 
bull standing to left facing a standard (trident?). A 
circular seal with indistinct legend in Gupta characters 
bears a Sivaliriga flanked by a combined trident-axe on left 
and a double-faced thunderbolt on right. A lenticular seal- 
ing with the legend Yoge^vara in Gupta script has a serpent 
device with a trident on one side and a rosary on the other. 
The circular sealing bearing the legend in early Gupta 
script, Sri devadeva svdmi (nal^), is of unique interest, for 
it undoubtedly shows one mode of representing Siva in 
human form, the devadevasvami of the inscription. The 
god stands facing on an elaborate pedestal with outstretched 
arms holding a wreath (or a noose?) in right and flask in 
left hands, a serpent being shown to his left. One can 
compare this variety of Siva figure with the Bhadre^vara 
one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The device on another 
seal with legend Sri-Avi(mu)kte^vara in Gupta script can be 
usefully compared with the large Gupta seal noticed first in 
this series (one with the legend Avimuktehara-bhattdraka). 

* These seals have not yet been published and I am much 
indebted for this notice of mine to the courtesy and kindness of Bai 
Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Benares Bharat Kalabhavan, 
and his assistant Mr. Vijaykrishna ; I studied the seals on the spot 
and checked the reading of the legends and the description given in 
the museum records. 
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Here also, t^e bull is seated to left, but it is flanked by a 
trident to the left and a tridai^ii to the right. A circular 
seal of black clay shows an af^u&a (elephant-goad) on a 
pedestal with the legend Saundharmmah in Gupta characters 
below. A circular seal has the device of a bull seated to 
left on pedestal ;"the legend below in the Brahml script of 
the Suhga period reads Gopasenasa. Another circular 
black clay seal impression shows a bull standing to left with 
a yUpa standard in front and a cakra standard behind ; the 
legend below is Nagdrjunasa in early Kushan Brahmi script. 
An oval seal with bull seated to left has the owner’s name 
as Gandeivaraddsa in Gupta characters ; it means ‘ the 
slave or devotee of Oande^vara. Cande^vara is one of the 
names of Siva and is also the name of one of the principal 
Sivaganas (c/. the Candesanugrahamurti of Siva). 

As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 

terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 31, described 
by T. Bloc in A. S. LA. R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, Pl.XL. 3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follows : 

‘Ornamental tridula in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, ^ahkha and solar disc; to left symbol for 
moon and ornamental wheel ; horizontal line below which the 
two-lined legend is l)l^n-Vi^upadasvdim-Nd- 2)rdya{i},ay , 
meaning ‘ Narayapa, the lord of the illustrious Vi^nupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks that ‘This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of Vi§nupada, perhaps 
the famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right the seal 

would prove the existence of this temple in the 4th 

century A.D.’ {ibid, p. 104). The seal being thus 
without doubt a Vai^nava one, the central position given 
to a Saiva emblem is queer; but the symbol is certainly 
not ornamental tri&Ula, but an ornate variant of the 
much simpler one which is sometimes described as ‘nSiga’ 
symbol, (c/., figs. 11 and 12 in PI. II). The Bhita seal 
No. 36, as described by Marshall (4. 5. i. 4. B., 1911-12, 
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p. 63, PJ. XIX), has symbols of wheel and conch with 
a variant of the above symbol named ‘uncertain symbol’ 
by him, between the two ; Marshall rightly remarked 
that the other two symbols being Vaisnava, the inter- 
vening one must also be a Vaisnava one, but he was 
unable to identify it. All these different symbols are 
originally derived from the so-called hlaga symbol just 
mentioned, in which D. R. Bhandarkar recognised the 
Kaustublia mani, the jewel par excellence which adorns 
the breast of Visnu (kaiistubhamanihhusitoraskah-Brhat- 
samhitd) ; he saw the sign on the breast of the Vi§nu 
figure sculptured in the verandah of the cave at Udayagiri, 
bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also on the breast of 
the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar column 
{A. S. I. A. R., 1013-14, p. 211). A. C. Coomarswami, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the Brlvatsa mark, 
ons of the eight auspicious signs (astamangald) in Jain 
literature and art, which is also a Vaisnava symbol ; 
Varahamihira describes the image of Visnu as Brlvatsahki- 
tavaksa {Ost-Asiatische Zeitschrift, 1027-28, pp. 183-4) ; 
this is more probable of the two suggestions. In many 
cases, there is no doubt about the Vaisnava character 
of the symbol and its variants in its present 
association and we have seen how one form of it 
appears on the Bhita seal of Sankaradatta. Now the 
symbol on the Visnupada temple seal described by Bloch 
as *a staff consisting of seven dots’ (PI. I, Fig. 12) is 
nothing but the peculiar club we have found in the hands 
of Siva on Maues’ coin and biscriptual copper seal of 
Sivarak§ita, as also in one of the hands of the four-armed 
VSsudeva Vi§nu on the Kushan niccolo seal tentatively 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka. This peculiar 
kind of club (gada) is placed on tlte back right hand of 
another four-armed Vi^nu image of late Kushan or still 
later period, that was recently discovered at Taxila (A. 8. 
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1935-t%, PI. XLa) and it is similar to the handle 
of a trident placed in the front left hand of a late mediaeval 
image of the I^ana aspect of Siva, belonging to eastern 
school of Indian sculpture (these will be noticed in detail 
in my book dealing with Visnu and Siva icons). Thus, 
though in the early representations, numismatic as 
well as sculptural, the emblem in question is associated 
with Siva as well as Visnu, — still there is no doubt about 
its closer association with the latter in the later times, 
though in a ehanged manner ; — in its Visnuite association 
it is to be described as a variant of gada, while in its 
Sivaite one as a form of danda. Now the remaining 
symbols on the seal in question, ^anhha on one side and 
cakra on the other are undoubtedly Vaisnava emblems, 
the sun and moon being shown as adjuncts on the top ; 
and in a temple seal of Sri Visnupada-Svami Narayana 
all these are quite appropriate.' The seals numbering 
32 and 34 described by Bloch (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. Ill, pi. XLI) bear ornamental wheel on altar with 
two iahkhas one on either side; the former bears the 
legend in two lines below the horizontal line with its ends 
turned up, 1) Jayaiy-ananto bhagavdn s-Amhah, transla- 
ted by bim as “Victorious is the lord Ananta (Siva) 
with Amba (Durga).” But the emblems being Vaisnava, 
Ananta and Amba here refer to Vasudeva-Vi§nu (c/. Bhaga- 
vadgltd, VI, 16 — Arjuna describes the Lord — PaSydmi 
tvdrri sarvato’nantarupam, Ndntani na madhyarjn, na punas- 
tavddim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva are known 
from mediaeval times onward) as also of his consort 

‘ Coomaraswami’s description of this seal reproduced by bitn 
as fig. 16 on Tafel 27, of O.Z., 1927-28 requires modification, after 
what has been written above. He has not noticed the iahkha, and 
the left symbol should be properly named as gada and the right one 
is not fan as has been so hesitatingly suggested by him. His 
suggestion that the central emblem is Snvaita seems to me correct. 
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Lak^mi (staoding for Atnba which also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the ^rloatsa (wrongly described as 
shield by Bloch) oa altar flanked by two iahkhas, with 
two line inscription, Jitani bhagavato-nantasya narride 
(Jva)rUara-svdmina(h), the reading of which is doubtful ; 
Bloch translates it thus, ‘Victorious is the Lord Ananta 
(Siva), the chosen husband of Nande^vari (Durga).’ The 
same remark as has been made with regard to Bloch’s 
interpretation of the legend on No. 32 is applicable here ; 
Nande4vari is no doubt another synonym of Durga, but 
it could also mean LaksraT, the consort of Visnu (in the 
lexicons Nanda is given as another name of the god) — the 
character of the emblems supporting the above suggestion. 
Spooner’s excavations in the Basarh site in 1913-14 
brought up among others a few seals which are unique 
from the stand-point of Vi§nuite iconography. The seal 
No, 54, without legend bears on its oval area a finely 
executed figure of a boar recumbent to left ; the boar may 
represent the Varaha avatdm of Visnu. But the oval 
seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, the man-lion in- 
carnation of Vi§nu, seated facing in the lalitdsana pose 
on a high pedestal; his right arm is raised, while the left 
rests on hip ; the legend, however, is extremely faint, 
no certain reading of it can be offered. Spooner rightly 
remarks, that ‘ it provides us with our oldest dateable 
representation of the deity Nrsimha in India ; ’ the sealing is 
certainly of Gupta date. This device is very important, for 
it definitely shows that as early as the period when it was 
manufactured, this particular incarnatory form of Vi§nu 
had acquired the appearance of the regular cult-picture 
to be placed in the main sanctum of a temple ; it is distinct 
from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of the mythology 
underlying this incarnation, which were usually prominently 
placed in the subsidiary shrines in a Vai§nava temple. 
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Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of Vasudeva ; 
the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series 
cmtains the legend in northern Gupta characters — {Narno 
Bhagava) te Vasude {vasya). Marshall says that the sealing 
is interesting, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple 
of Vasudeva in the Gupta period. The male figure on 
the seal No. 22, standing facing with its right hand out- 
stretched below which is the variant of the Srivatsa mark 
(Marshall describes the latter as a mark identical with 
the one figuring in a lead coin of Pulumayi, reproduced 
by Kapson in G.G.A.W.K.T.B, PI. V, 105) and left hand on 
hip with a conch-shell near left foot, is undoubtedly that 
of Visnu. The sacred character of the figure and the sym- 
bols is fully proved by the fact that all the three are placed 
on pedestals ; the legend, however, is defaced. Among 
the seals of oflficials and private individuals are to be found 
emblems which are Vai§nava in character, the names 
of the former in many cases showing Vaisnava features. 
Thus, the Sfivatsa mark on seal No. 86 is accompanied 
with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, the wheel 
mark on No. 88 with Padmanahha etc. ; Marshall remarks 
about the latter, ‘ The device of wheel may have been 
selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanahha is also an 
epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel ’ {A.S.LA.R., 
1911-12, pp. 60, 58 ; Pis. XVHI, XX). 

The number of seals found at Bajghat bearing Vaispava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend {De ?) varatasvdmin (i ?) in Gupta script 
bears a cdkra flanked on either side by a ^ankha. Another 
such seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading as Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears 
the legend Buddhasya in the Brihmi script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
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owner’s name in association with the above emblems is 
interesting. 

Laksmi very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarh and Bliita. I have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 96, I . n. 1) has reconciled this difference; 
he says, ‘ Some of the Mfiya figures on the balustrades 
and gateways arc identical with the familiar type of Srl- 
Laksmi, standing or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly be doubted that the SrI-LaksmT type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
be very little uncertainty about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Cupta seals of 
Bhita and Basarh ; in the Gupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter- 
part of the foreign Ardochso motil. 'I'he terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Suiiga period (No. 550 in Hpooner’s list, 
A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, p. 116, PI. XLIV) very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna- 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Certain very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that were noticed by T. Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh {A.S.LA .R., 1903-04, 
pp. 107ff., Pis. XL and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
Lak^mi figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
Kuniaramdtyadhikarana {ibid, p. 10 No. 3 ; 3 specimens were 
found) shows Laksmi standing in the midst of a group of 
87-1807B 
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trees with elephants pouring water over her ; two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like money bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess {ibid, PI. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, shows 
the Gaja-LaksmI type, its left baud holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower, the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots ; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-LaksmI as above, but 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on each side with a knob on his head ; money bag 
in front of each of these attendants, from which he 
throws down small round objects which are coins (PI. X, 
Fig. 2 ; the shape of the money bag is exactly firailar to 
that of the several bags shown under the Kalpadruma 
capital found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
chapter III). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch and it will not be necessary 
to define each of the types in detail. Bloch’s suggestion 
about the attending figures of LaksmT in these seals that 
these were figures of IGibera, throwing down coins or 
pouring them out of round pots is not wholly correct ; for 
these are not really Kuberas, but the Yak^as who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of LaksmI, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ The 
combination of LaksmT and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical.’ I may, 
however, refer here to the Markandeya Purana passage, 
already quoted by me while explaining the Ealpadrutea 
capital at £esnagar in chapter III ; in connection with 
the enumeration of eight nidhiSf the Puram says, Padmini 
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ndmayd vidya Laksnilstasyadhidevata I Tadadhara^canidhaya- 
stanme nigadatah irnu.’ Thus, the eight nidhis which 
are particularly associated with Kubera are the adhdras 
of Padmini oidyd whose presiding deity is the goddess Sri. 
The unique seal No. 93 dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
{A.S.LA.R , 1913-14, pp. 129-30, Tl. XLVI) bears the 
6gure of a goddess, nitnbate, facing, with her left hand 
on hip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal 
placed in the central part of what looks like a barge 
covering the entire area of the sealing. The presence 
of a small naturalistic hhkha to the left in the exergue above 
(.the small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distin- 
guished from Bpooncr’s plate) discloses her probable identity 
and if we are justified in describing her as Laksml then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate ; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and coinnieree (cf. the oft-quoted saying — Vdnijye 
vasati Laksmih) and did not many of the owner-^of these seals 
belong to the order of the SrcsiM-sdrUmvdha-kulika- 
nigama? Spooner remarks about the seal, ‘There are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in bis next observa- 
tion, ‘In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?’ In the magnificent large official seal No. 200 
(ibid, p. 1 34, PI. XL VII), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of Lak^mi standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held, jn their trunks.’ 
Theft is a hfikha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the irwaUa 
mark or the so-called ‘nandipada’ symbol in an inverted 
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manner. The legend read by Spooner as ‘Ve§alinS,niakunde- 
kumararnatyadhikaranasya' is interesting ; Spooner is sur- 
prised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the markatahrada or the monkey-tank at 
Vaisali, which, according to H. Thsang, commemorated 
the miracle of Buddha’s life associated with the locality. 
The long narrow oval sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand out-stretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stock ; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal, No. 312 (ibid, 
p. 140, PI. XLVII) bears the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, with her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above her sliouldcr ; the one 
numbered 446 is a duplicate of this, and there is every 
reason to believe that in both Laksinl is represented. 

A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that figures of the goddess 8rl, 
more or less similar to the above types, arc found on them. 
The seal No. 32 (i.S.i.A.B., 1911-12, p. 52, PI. XVIII) 
bears Gajalak^ml, the elephants dousing her are placed on 
lotuses ; the right hand of the goddess is raised above elbow, 
while the left rests on a bird (?) which is perhaps Garuda, 
^cording to Marshall. But the latter may also be identi- 
fied as a chaurie held downwards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird ; a cakra is placed to the immediate right. 
The name Visnuraksita among the long legend in eastern 
Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the Visnuite 
association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows Gaja-Lak^m! on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess ; we 
have just discussed similar types at Basarb. The seal or 
token No. 42 {ibid, p. 54, PI. XIX) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
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hands being raised above the elbows, her right hand holds 
^ahkha, while her left, probably Gariida or the chaurie ; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but these little dots may stand for 
coins or treasure. Coomaraswamy has discussed at great 
length the symbolism underlying the concept of SrI-LaksmT, 
and the attending elephants in his article on Early Indian 
Iconography {Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18 
found at Bhita {ibid, p. 50, PI. XVIIl) contains a vase 
{bhadraghata) on pedestal ; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, SarasDuti. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the gha(a 
emblem. It has been suggested that the female figure stand- 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of 8ivamegba and 
Bhitnasena Jound at Bhita may stand for Biirg.i; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid, p. 57, PI. X\) lAith legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is out-stretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 
on Kuniuda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the Sakti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durga ; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them, are associated with Vi§nu who 
also has some very intimate mythological association with 
lion (c/. the Narasirpha aspect of Vi§nu, and Hari, another 
name of Vi^nu, means also a lion). 

Several Kajghat seals bear on them a few very interest- 
ing goddess figures. A circular sealing* with a two-line 
legend, Varanasy9,dhii§^ha)nddhikarana§ya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus; to her proper right 
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is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object ; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down. Another oval seal of sun- 
burnt clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a 
long pedestal, holding a wreath in left hand and a four- 
pronged object in right hand ; her hair is braided ; a snake 
with its face downwards is shown on her right ; legend 
below in Gupta script is Durggah (does the devt stand for 
Durga, the consort of Siva?). Around seal with pot and 
foliage on pedestal and Gupta legend 3ri sdrasvata reminds 
us of the Bhita seal No. 18 noted in the previous paragraph. 
Another oval sealing of the early Eushan period shows a 
goddess standing facing with hands akimbo; the legend on 
her proper right is Saghainila (a) ; she may, however, 
belong to the llmldhist creed. 

A few other Bruhmiinical deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarb, Bhita and Rajghat. The very fine temple 
seal No. 607 discovered by Spooner at Basarb {A.S.I.A.R., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, PI. XLIX) contains a very per- 
fect example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc 
placed above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhaga- 
vata Adityasya. 1 recognised on the coins of Pancala Bhanu- 
mitra the same deity, viz., sun placed on an altar; but here 
there may be some justification for Spooner’s suggestion that 
the altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire and sun- 
worshipping Iranian Magii who must have influenced the 
local north-Indian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Rapson, while writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet {J.R.A.S., 1901, 
p. 98) suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
influence; the fire altar occurs on much earlier Eushan 
coins, viz., on those of Wema Eadphises and others. 
Thus, this will not prove Spooner’s contention that, 
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‘ this particular form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, 
without attendant figures, is not due to any modification of 
Sassanian coinage through Kushan influence, but rather to 
the survival, in India itself, of the older, more original 
Persian tradition in such matters, which antedates the 
Sassanians themselves by many centuries.’ A part of his 
other suggestion, that this particular seal with the legend 
above noted ‘ must he the seal of some temple, presumably 
in Eastern India, to the divinity of the Blessed Bun as 
worshipped in the cultusof the Persians domiciled in India,’ 
is more acceptable ; but in place of the Persians domiciled 
in India, we are to understand eastern Iranians who 
migrated to India in large numbers with their cultus in the 
early post-Christian period. Block illustrated a seal found 
by him at Basarh U. S. 1. A, li., 1903-04, PI. XL, No. 9) 
with the significant legend Ravidasa (h), ‘ the slave of the 
sun.’ Marshall found a seal at Bhita {A. S. 1. A. R., 1911- 
12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same device with the 
legend AdUyasya ; he rightly says that ‘ this emblem occurs 
on the coins of the Kushanas, Ouplas, Jndo-Bassanians as 
also on a Clupta seal from Bunet,’ the last one was described 
by Rapson whose remark about it has just been quoted. All 
these fairly prove that by the 4th and Sth centuries A. I)., 
the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was thoroughly acclima- 
tised in northern and eastern India and the north Indian 
sun icons of the Gupta period and afterwards show un- 
mistakable evidence of it. Among other cult-deities whose 
emblems or names can he found on those interesting terra- 
cotta objects, mention may be made of Bkanda and Dhanada. 
An oval seal bearing a peacock standing to left with uplifted 
tail and the legend ^rl Skanda^iirasya was found by Marshall 
at Bhita (op. cit., p. 58, No. 83) ; the ol)long seal. No. 14 
discovered by Spooner at Basarh bears a ‘ fantail peacock ’ 
facing, the emblem peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta 
silver coins, issued by Kumaragupta T and some other 
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successors of his ; the name of the banker, issuing it, is 
Vyaghrabala (A. S. 1. A. R., 1913-14, p. 125, PI. XLVII, 
No. 271 ; several impressions of this seal were found at 
Basarh). An ivory seal matrix found at Rajghat shows a 
fantail peacock with legend fifiragupta in Gupta Script ; 
the name and the emblem associate it with Karttikeya. 
Another oval seal of the Gupta period, from the same place, 
shows two soldiers standing, holding spear in their right 
hands and with their left hands akimbo ; the legend on the 
right reads — Maha4i(a mistake for .<n?)rasya. This seal 
device reminds us of the figures of Skanda-Komaro and 
Bizago on some coins of Huvishka already noted and the 
standing Dioscuroi on the coins of such Tndo-Greek kings as 
Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal No. 722 unearthed 
at Basarh (Spooner, ibid, p. 151, PI. L) ‘ is exceptional, in 
that the device a small, naturalistic .iaiikha occurs below the 
legend, which is in very raised aksaran and reads (.‘?r7-) 
Dhanadahasya Now, Dhanada is a name of Kuhera and 
the conch-shell liere may justly stand for the sahlhunidhi of 
that god after whom the i*suer of the seal was named. 
Some other unrecognisable figures, most probably ol divi- 
nities, and unassignable emblems are found on these seals. 
One or two can be noticed liere. A very interesting seal was 
discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which has for its device a 
man seated in Indian fashion, his raised left hand holding 
probably a branch of a tree and the long slender object 
placed in his right hand stretched over the knee is unrecogni- 
sable ; the legend in Gupta characters in Udana-kupe 
parisadah {A. S. I. A. R., 1903-04, p. 109, PI. XL, 12). 
The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull by its 
horns with uncertain legend on a seal that was also unearthed 
at Basarh by the same scholar is unidentifiable ; Bloch says 
* it looks like an adoption of some classical design ’ (ibid, 
p. 106, PI. XLI, 17). The identity of the female figure 
standing between two trees appearing on an indifferently 
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preserved seal fouad there cannot be ascertained (ibid, 
p. 119, PI. XLII, 66). A human figure, standing facing, 
right hand holding a staff and left hand hanging down (it 
distantly resembles the Siva figures on the Ujjain coins, 
though the water-vessel is not present and the style is differ- 
ent) with an uncertain object to his right and defaced legend 
in exergue, appears on the seal impression (6) on No. 109, 
discovered by Marshall at Bhita ; he suggests that it is a 
‘ representation of some sort of a grdmadcvatd of the village.’ 
The impression («) on the same lump of clay (No. 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early CTupta characters — 
Vicchigrdma, the ancient name of Bhita (A. S. I. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 59, PI. XIX). ‘ The fish on side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedasa ’ dug up in tlui same place may be an 
auspicious symbol of general application, as many other 
symbols, not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can 
be assumed to be. But when there is such uncertainty in 
the determination of the iconography of the device appearing 
on the seal, we shall not be justified in arriving at any far- 
reaching conclusions on the basis of this very feature. 
Spooner’s conclusions based on this (c/. his lengthy disserta- 
tion on seal impression No. 572 k, A. S. I. A. R., 1913-11, 
pp. 146-47, as also on pp. 120 and 129-30 — the character 
of the If^st two has been determined in a different way) were 
thus easily challenged by others who could not see eye to 
eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data 
which are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical 
Hindu iconography. Bloch observed in connection with his 
excavations at Basarh, ‘ The evidence of the emblems on 
the seals, so far as they have any connection with religious 
worship, together with the names occurring in the inscrip- 
tions and the seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead 
me to conclude that most of the persons to whom the seals 
as-isoTB 
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beloDged were followers of the Brahmanical creed or Jainas, 
not Buddhists ’ — (op. cit., p. 106). Bloch was not aware 
of the identity of the Mvatsa mark which he described as 
an ornamental triiula, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus ‘ without pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol ’ ; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated with such symbols as orna- 
mental wheel, knotted club {gada) and conch-shell which 
when taken together will have to be regarded as Vaisnava 
ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no d'oubt be explained as 
Buddha-pada or Jina-pada ; but in consideration of the 
symbols on the host of the other seals they can much better 
be interpreted as Visnu-pada. Similarly, the kalasa on so 
many seals in association with the particular legends and 
other emblems may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious 
sign. Moreover, the appearance of several Sivalihgas more 
or less realistic in character, the different varieties of the 
goddess of fortune, the highly probable representations of 
Uma and Arddhanarl^vara, the earliest figure of Narasimha 
as a cult deity, etc., on these seals and seal impressions, 
greatly enhances our knowledge of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. 



CHAPTER VI 


IconO'PIjAstic Art in India — Factors coniriuutino 
TO ITS Development 

Discovery of extant images of the pre Cbriatian anti early post-ChiiPtian period 
in India not commensurate with what we know about the prevalence of the practice 
of making images and other objects for worship duiing the period, from literary and 
archaeological data—paucity of actual finds to be accounted for— explanation of this 
paucity to be sought in the significant practice followed by ancient Indian artists of 
using perishable materials likt^ wood and olay for the making of images, as in early 
Vedic times, the ritual implements used to be mainly made of w» od and clay — 
evidence of post'Christian texts like the Brhatsaf/ihitdt the Purknas and the ^gamas 
in support of it — its special beating on the growth and development of Indian icono- 
plastic art. 

Methods of manufacture of images— bronze casting — evi<!ence of texts — early 
bronze images — other metal images— stone images — stuccos and frescoes— pictorial 
representations— (not only on canvas with brush and paint but also on raised plat- 
forms before the main sanctum of the shtioe with coloured ricc-powder) — but the latter 
are mainly decorative. 

Contributory factors leading to the development of icono-plastic art :— (a) wide 
prevalence of sectarianism — multiplicity of sects — sectarian rivalries and jealousies ; 
(6) gradual increase of the pantheon- -its necessary corollary, the development of 
mythological stories in order to explain the origin of the new creatims — construction 
of reliefs illustrative of these myths and legends — their purpose, huwever, primarily 
decorative ; (c) foreign contact — an incentive and impetus to the creation of new art 
forms — an estimate of the nature and extent of the Hellenistic infiucnce on Iidian 
iconic art ; (d) evolution of the Tantras ; ie) gradual cnnoni^ation of the modes 
for the making of icons faci itates the icon-makers’ art— stereo-typed icons 
produced in large numbers from their worksh ops— reputed art-centres of ancient 
India like Mathura, Gandhara, Amaravati etc.,— their art productions in great demand 
in various parts of India; if) the patronage of the ruling powers and other 
important personages of early and mediaeval India — their excessive temple- 
building activity— they not only built temples but funerary structures in the shape 
of shrines— monastic establishments and Gurvdyatanas, 

The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc- 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep loving faith was fairly well prevalent 
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in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian 
era and the ones immediately succeeding it. Prom the 
multiplicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis 
it would be natural for us to expect a large number of very 
early images belonging to the various sectaries, both 
orthodox and heterodox from the Brahmanical standpoint, 
from the various parts of India. True it is that several 
free-standing Yaksa statues, or relievo-figures principally 
associated with early Buddhist funerary monuments have 
been discovered, which can go back to two or at most three 
centuries before the Christian era ; it is also true that 
many Buddhist, several Jain and Brahmanical images and 
sculptures have been discovered in stray groups from distant 
parts of India like Gandhara, Mathura and Amaravati that 
belong to two or three centuries after its commencement. 
But when we consider the vastness of the Indian continent 
and think of the religious needs of the majority of her untold 
millions of people, we cannot but be struck with the fact 
that the actual discovery of the extant images going back 
to these earlier times is very much incommensurate with 
our expectations. The reasons for this extreme paucity have 
been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the last part of 
the introductory chapter of this bock. The iconoclastic 
zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building 
materials by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern 
times and the natural causes of decay and destruction were 
no doubt responsible to a great extent for this comparative 
infrequency of early finds of images. The ancient practice 
of making images in such perishable materials like wood 
and clay is also one of the main reasons which explain the 
above fact. In the Vedic times, in the fashioning of the 
ritual implements that were necessary for the correct perfOr-l 
mance of particular sacrifices, wood was the ~ p^rincipal 
material that was used, and the altars of variour shapes and 
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kinds were made of clay and bricks. In referring to the 
materials out of which the god Vi4vakarma could have 
created the universe the one that comes foremost to the mind 
of the Vedic seer is wood. The hymnist asks, ‘ which was 
the forest and what was the tree out of whose wood the 
heaven and earth were made? ’ {R. V., X, 81, 4 — Kirfi 
svidvanani ka u sa vrksa dsa yato dyavaprthivi nista- 
tak§uh.) It is natural that wood should be easily thought 
of in the construction of structures and other objects, for it ' 
is, not only one of the easily procurable materials but also is 
an important one among such, which is the easiest to work 
upon. It is no wonder then that we find so many passages 
in early Indian iconographic texts expatiating on the selec- 
tion of wood to be used in the construction of images. 
Some of these are taken notice of here ; attention of the 
reader, however, needs be drawn in passim to the extreme 
care and consideration which is enjoined by the writers of 
these texts, to be followed by the image-makers in the 
cutting of the particular trees whose wood should be employ- 
ed by them for the shaping of the area of tlie god. 

Writers on Indian iconography and iconometry have 
discussed the importance of chapter 67 on Pratimdlaksanam 
of Varahamihira’s Brhatsarrihitd (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s 
edition) and have utilised its contents in various ways ; but 
very little notice has as yet been taken by them of the next 
chapter, viz., VanasampraveSadhyaya and its bearing on the 
art of image-making in ancient India. The latter lays 
down details regarding the ceremony of securing wood from 
the forest treels, and bringing it home for the purpose of 
making images of gods and goddesses. We are first told 
that the image-maker should enter into the forest on an 
auspicious day selected by the astrologer and be careful 
about the omens which he would see on his way to it. 
Then a list of trees which are to be avoided in the search 
for proper wood is given; trees which grow in cremation 
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ground, by the side of roads, near temples, or on 
ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, caitya or sthala vrk^as, 
those growing by the confluences of rivers, or which are 
planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with 
creepers, trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, 
falling by themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or 
burnt trees, or those on which bees make their hives, these 
are not to be selected by the sculptor. Next are given the 
names of those the wood of which is to be used for making 
images ; deodar, candana, hml, madhuka for images to be 
set up by Brahmins ; arista, aivaitha, khadira, vilva — for 
those to be made for the Ksatriyas; jivaka, khadira, sindhuka 
and syandana are auspicious for images to be enshrined by 
the Vai^yas, while tinduka, kehra, sarja, arjima, amra, and 
sala are so for the Sudras. ' Before the selected tree is to 
be felled by axe certain rites are to be performed by the 
sculptor. First he is to mark off on its trunk the various 
sections of the Lihgam or image to be made out of it in 
order that the top, bottom and the sides of the object to be 
fashioned may correspond to those of the trunk of the tree. ^ 
Next he will propitiate the tree with various offerings and 
worship the gods, manes, Eaksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, 

' Suraddru-candana-iann madhukaiaravalf, iubhd dvijatlnSni | 
K^atrasyanataivaUha-khadira-vilvd vivrddhikarah II 
VaHydnarfi ilvaka-khadira-sindhuka-syandandica 6uhhaphaladdh I 
Tinduka-keaara-sarjdrjundmraSdldica iiidrdndm II (Verses 5-(i) 

The same list is given by Kadyapa in his work; Utpala quotes 
three couplets from it in his commentary. 

* Lihgay^ vd pratimd vd drumavat sthapyd yathd diSayt yaamdt I 
Taamdccihnayilavyd diSo drvwasyordhvamaihavddhah II 

(Verse 7). 


KBiyapa says; — 

Vfkaavat praiimd kdryd prdgbhdgadyvpahkaUa | 
Pddah pdde^u karttavyah ilr^amurdhve tu kdrayet II 
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and Vinavaka s at night and utter the following mantra, 
touching the tree with his hands : — 

Oh, thou tree, salutation to tliee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of deity ; please 
accept this offering according to rules. May all 
the spirits which reside in this tree transfer their 
habitation elsewhere after accepting the offerings 
made according to rules ; may they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them) ; salutation to 
them. * 

Lastly, in the morning after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
hutter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling 
of the tree omitted by him in this chapter, have been 
described in bis chapters on Indradhvaja and Yastuvidya, 
and the same should apply in this case also. The informa- 
tion which wc gather from a study of this chapter is also 
supplied to us in various other texts like the sections on 
architecture and sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, 
Visnudharmottara, Mataya and others and such works as 
Manasdra, etc. Of these the chapter of Bhavisya Purdna on 
Pratimavidhi (Ch. 131) in the Prathama Brahma Parva 
which begins just after the chapter on Prdsddahilsana- 
varnanam gives details more or less similar to those noted 

^ Arcarihamavivkasya ivam devasya parikalpitah I 
Namaste vihsa pvjcya^n vidhiva fsarnpragrhyaldm li 
Ydn'iha bhviavi t'ananii iani valim grhltvd vidhivai prayultavi I 
Anyaira vasam paiihalpayaniu ksamaniu ianyadya namo* siu 

tehh^ahW (Verses 10-11). 

The same nianira is to be found in the Bhavisya Purdna chapter 
on Pratimdvidhi ; a few other passages common to both can be found 
in the two. 
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above, '^arada, while explaining to Samba rules for'^he 
construction of images of gods in general and Snrya*in 
particular, mentions that seven kinds of images tending to 
the welfare of the devotees are known ; viz., those made, of 
gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, stone, wood and the ones 
that are drawn (on canvas and other objects); of these 
Narada selects those made of wood as deserving special 
notice. * This shows that wood was the most frequently 
used material for image-making from very early times. 
In the Visnudharmottara Pmdna a whole chapter entitled 
Devdlaydrtha ddruparlksanam fBk. Ill, Ch. 89) is devoted 
to the details of procuring wood for temple-building and 
image-making activities, and rules similar to the above for 
marking off the different sections of the images and building 
posts on the trunk of the tree are incorporated. ^ The next 
two chapters deal with ^ildparlksa and Istakaparlksa, in the 
former of which rites enjoined are somewhat similar to 
those mentioned in connection with Ddruparlk§d. The 
Mdnasdra, a work giving details of architectural construction 


' Atha te sampravaJesydnti pratimSvidhiviaiaram I 
Sarvesameva devdnamddityasya viiesatah || 

Area sapiavidha prokta bhaktdndrn iubhavrddhaye I 
Kdflcani rdjati idmrl pdrthivi iaihjd Bmrtdlf. || 

Vdrkal cdlekhyakd ceti miirttsihdndni sapta vai I 
Vdrkgividhdnani te vlra vaTV.ayi§ydmyaie^atafy II 

Bhavisya Purdna, Bk. 1, Ch. ISl Verses 1-8. 

® Agratti miilani prayatnena kartavyarn taaya cihndtii — 

Agrarp devaaya murdhanatp pddarri mular\i tu kdrayet I 
Aradkrld viparyastd tiryagvd mdrapdvahd II 
AgramiVatp viparydsarp atambhdndrp ca vivarjayet I 
Agramulaviparydae krte veimak^ayarp vrajet 11 
Pdrvdgrd coUardgrd vd drumd yojyd grhe^u ca I 

Taamdt aarvaprayatnena cihnaiatarp kdrayed drumatn: i 
Agre male oa dhannajda tatah aamyak praveiayet It 
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its'^oremost consideration, deals at great length with the 
topift of DSrumrugraharM in lines 251-347 in the chapter on 
Stambhalaksanam (P. K. Acharya’s Edition, Cli. XV, p. 
103 S.)> These particulars are of the same nature as the 
ones gleaned from the other texts, but here they apply 
chiefly to the construction of wooden columns. A formida- 
ble‘list of 4akunas is given in lines 260-94 ; in lines 295- 
304 are mentioned . rules about sacrifices to the various 
kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas beginning with 
Incfra and ending with I^ana, to eight Eaksasas like 
Mukhya, Mrga, Aditi, Udita, Vitatha, AntarTk§a, Bhrsa 
and Pusan and lastly to the Vanaspati. ^ The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vastuvidyanuklrtanam of the Matsya 
Purdna deals with the Ddrvdharanavidhi in a succinct way ; 
the next few chapters (•25^’-263) discourse on details of 
iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring to differ- 
ent kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the cliaracterislic signs of the pedestals 
(pithikd), the author remarks that stone, earthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to images which 
are made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, res- 
pectively.* In the next chapter on Lingalaksanam, the 
author expressly mentions in the last verse that ‘ Lingas 
should be made of (such materials) as precious metals, 

^ A few other details are recorded here; one such refers to throe 
sex groups among the trees. The last lines in this section, viz., 

Vrk^asya mulatri male ca agre cagram tathaiva ca I 
Bhumiapariamukkatti jnstvd tadurdhvani parabhdgatab II 

have been translated ‘ The base of the column is (to be marked) on the 
lower part of the trunk and on the upper part of the capital; the part 
other than these {i.e„ the middle part) is known to be that which 
touches, (i.e., makes) the body, t.r., the shaft of the column. 

^ Saile dailamaylffi dadySi pdrthive pdrihivltfi iaihd I 
Ddruje ddnijdtp hurydnmiire miirdtp iathaiva ca II 
2^-18075 
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crystal, earth and wood in the manner laid down in the 
previous lines.’ * 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bhatta purporting to quote from the Matsya 
Purana and Hayaiirsa Pancaratra supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivilasa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citraja (i.e,, 
those that are painted on canvas, wall or patra)> lepaja (made 
of clay), pSkaja (made of molten metal, i.e., cast images) 
and hstrotlcirvM (carved by metal instruments). The second 
list includes seven different varieties, viz., mrnmayi, daru- 
ghatitd, lohajd, ratnajd, iailajd, gandhajd and kausuml. It 
will be seen that with the exception of the last two in the 
second list (or one, viz., kausuml, because gandhajd may 
come under lepaja in the first list), which are evidently 
ksanika images, all the others in it can very well come 
under the first one. The Sukranitisdra refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus : — Pratimd saikatl paistl lekhyd 
lepyd ca mrnmayi \ Vdrksl pdsdna-dhdtutthd sthird jneyd 
ygthottard II (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new materials 
occcur, such as sikatd (sand) and pista (substance ground 
and then mixed with water into a dough) ; the latter evi- 
dently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in Bengali colloquial, it is called pituH) and not 
to the compound which make up stucco. Each succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(sthird) among them. The Samardhganasutradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images : — Pratimdndmatha brumo laksavuirp, 

' Evarn ratnamayaru hurydt aphdiikatri parihivarp. tathd | 
$uhharii ddTumayafUs&pi yadvS manaai roeaU il 
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dmvyameva ca I Suvarna-rupya-tamrahna-dartilekliyani 
iaktita^ II Gitram ceti vinirdistairi dravyamarcasu saptadha | 
(Gaekwar Oriental series, Vol. II, Cb. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavisya Parana, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits refer- 
ence to clay images while mentioning pictorial representa- 
tions twice under the heads lekhya and citra. That clay 
was undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for 
making images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the 
making of ksanika or impermanent ones) is fully borne out 
by a very interesting passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from 
Haya^lrsa Paheardtra which lays down rules about pre- 
paring clay for this purpose. It can be freely translated 
thus : — ‘ Members of all castes, from the highest down- 
wards, should collect earth from river banks, cultivated fields 
or sacred places ; then equal portions of powdered stone, 
karkard (sand) and iron should be mixed with it and the whole 
mixture should be pressed with some astringents ; extracts 
of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja, ^rl, venta{?) and kuhkuma, 
kautaja and dyasa wood, and curds, milk and clarified 
butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the above ; the 
whole compound should then be left over for a month till 
it is ready to be shaped into images.’ * This mode of the 
preparation of clay, however, shows that the material thus 
prepared was used for making images far more durable than 
ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being powdered 

* Mrttikdvarnapiirvena grhnlyusaarvavarninaif, \ 

Nadltire'thavd ksetre punyaathane’thavd punah || 
Pd§dya-kaTkard-lohacur^dni samabhdgatak | 

MrtUkdydrp prayojydtha kaadyetf^a prapldayet II 
Khadirefidrjjunendtha sarjjaSrlve^iakuhkumaik | 
Kautajairdyasaiht snehairdadhik^lraghrtadibbik II 
Alo4y(i mfttikdtp taistail} athdne athdpya punah punah | 

Mdaiirp paryugitarp kftvd pratimdni- parikalpayet || 

Haribhaktivildsa. ISthvilaaa. 
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iron and stone. This compound is similar to the material 
known as stucco which was so copiously used by the 
Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.D. ; if we are to understand that limestone is 
meant by the word pfijatia, then the similarity becomes 
greater. This seems to be the substance which was so 
frequently used in making many figure sculptures on the 
towering gopuras of many of the south Indian temples. We 
are further informed in the same text that a central wooden 
frame designated here as pratimaiula of a length of 1 20 or 
125 ahgulas {da^atala or uttamada^atala measurement) and 
made of khadira or yajUlya iyajnadumhura) wood is to be 
set up on the ratnanydsa {ratnavedi or altar on wl)ich the 
image is to be placed), whereon the different limbs of the 
image are to be modelled according to the proportions laid 
down in the text.^ Reference has already been made to 
the Matsya Purd^a passage where there is mention of mixed 
materials used for image-making ; evidently the compound 
just noted falls under this category. The text is of unique 
importance ; it not only gives the formula for the pre- 
paration of the stucco-like substance, but also shows how 
wood, clay and such other perishable materials were mixed 
up tp make images of a comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval times, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 

^ Sthdpayet pratimaiulatti ratmnyataaya copari | 

Sulaflca hhadiradindip. yajillydna-tp prakalpayet II 
Virpioitamiata^ti iiilarti kuryadva pancavirpiati^ | 
Pratimaiigulamdnena krtvS aaipaihSpayed budhdfy II 

Haribhaktivilaaa, 18 . 

This wooden cjre {pratimaiula) in modern clay images of Bengal 
is described as kdih&mo in Bengali language ; the word is derived from 
kdfha or kSftha meaning wood. At present, it is made of bamboo slits 
and straw. 
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commonest media for ihe making of images in India. 
Texts like tbe Bhavi^ya Purana and the chapter 58 of the 
Brhatsanihita wliich lay special stress on wood as the 
material for image-making are of comparatively early dale, 
because they take stock of earlier traditional practice. Some 
of the later texts like A gni Purana, though mentioning it 
among other materials, chiefly expatiate upon the use of 
stone. Scholars after a careful study of the early extant 
architectural remains throughout India came to the conclu- 
sion long ago that much of the form and technique of their 
construction was influenced by their earlier and commoner 
prototypes of wooden structures. It can veiy well be pre- 
sumed that some of the characteristic features of the lew 
extant early Indian sculptures in the round and many 
relief carvings show tlieir intimate connection with 
carved wood sculptures which were common in ancient 
times. From this it does not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India 6rst learnt to use stone for 
architectural and soulptuial purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and clay. In the 
6th chapter of Antagada Dasao, a Jaina text, we find a 
clear reference to the wooden statue of the Yaksa Moggara- 
pani in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. Even long 
after stone began to be principally used for image-making, 
wooden images were also made by the artists. The finely 
carved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now 
preserved in the Arial Museum, and the weather beaten 
standing Visnu and several other objects of carved wood in 
the collection of the Dacca Museum show that wood 
remained as one of the principal media for image-making. 
The wooden images of Jagannatha, Balarama and Subhadra 
enshrined in tbe main sanctum at Puri are renewed every 
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twelve years and the old ones are buried underground in an 
unfrequented part of the extensive temple compound. Very 
few wooden images, however, of any antiquity have so far 
been discovered ; the reason is obvious. In this tropical 
country with its humid climate, and infested by destructive 
agencies like the white ants and rats, wooden objects 
seldom attain to any age. Herein lies one of the explana- 
tions of the extreme paucity of the extant images in the 
pre-Christian period of the art-history of India. Keferences 
to images in the literature and inscriptions of India datable 
in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are to be found; but 
few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which can 
be confidently dated back to this period. Two other interest- 
ing deductions can be made from the data collected above. 
The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of such 
centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Sarnath might have been 
greatly due to the fact of their making more systematic and 
constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Cbuuar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wooden 
prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom in Burma). 

Of the seven different kinds of murtisthanas, i.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images especially the bronze ones fall 
under the paMja class as it has been mentioned above and 
discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the 
Indian artists were quite adept in the art of bronze casting. 
In fact, the skill they display in the casting of the beautiful 
bronze Buddha of the early Gupta period found at Sultan- 
ganj and now in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 
is unique ; it can surely rank as one of the best specimens. The 
gold plated bronze image of MafijuM recovered from the 
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Balai Dhap mound, close to the ruins of Mah^stban and now 
in the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier images have so far been found, but 
the discovery of the above proves that the Indian artists had 
long experience in this branch of fine arts. The uninscribed 
and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian period, some 
of them going back to an age as early as the 2nd or 3rd 
century B. C., if not earlier, do not portray, it is true, 
that excellence which is evinced by the bronze images of 
later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the 
punch-marked and cast coins especially the former, were 
never very success ''ul and the crudeness with which some of 
the purely indigenous money were being manufactured up 
till recent times should be noted.* The metal-casters’ art 
especially in the fashioning of divine images on the other 
hand remained at a high level throughout and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkihar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and 
Chamba, Rajputana, etc., from northern India and the ones 
from Negapatam, Madura and various other parts of 
Southern India characteristically testify to the truth of 
the above remark. 

It is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting 
images, there are many others which remain silent about it. 
The earliest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules 
for making images in wood and clay, which materials are 

* The copper coins of Udaipur, Mewar, now known as dihgla 
and some of them formerly known also us in&uliail on account of their 
bearing on them a trident, can be mentioned as<an example. W. W. 
Webb informs us that these coins were still being manufactured as 
late as the sixties of the last century ; The Currencies of Rajputana, 
p. 13. 
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comparatively inexpensive and easily acquired. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his 
god would naturally think upon stone of various kinds ; and 
texts incorporated in the PurSpas and Agamas give minute 
details about the method of stone carving. But the casting 
of large-sized metal images was an elaborate process and 
required a great deal of expense and so could be practised 
only occasionally. This is borne out by the significant 
observation of T. A. (r, Rao that ‘metal is rarely employed 
in the making of dhruva-beras ; this material is almost 
exclusively used for casting utsava, snapana and hali 
images,’ the latter being usually small ones cast solid. The 
compilers of tlie second group of the iconographic and 
iconometric texts usually incorporated rules and canons 
which would be mostly in demand for supplying the 
religious needs of the general class of devotees belonging 
to the various sects. But rules on the method of casting 
for the use of the more skilled technicians were no 
doubt collected by some of the ancient and mediaeval 
iconographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this 
method called the ‘ Madhucchista-vidhanam on these 
collections. The word madhucchista means bees’ wax, 
what is left over (ucchista) after the honey is strained. In 
this process which is known to the western artists as ‘cire 
perdue’ or the ‘lost wax’, the molten metal is left over in the 
earthen mould to congeal after the wax is gradually 
melted away by heat, and the bees’ wax played 
the most important part ; thus, the process acquired the 
above name. Gfopinath Rao quotes three passages from 
Kdraif^dgama, Suprdbhed&gama and YhiyasarphitS,', the first 
two merely testify to the use of bees’ wax in the metal 
casting while the last mention briefly the process thus, 
‘ if an image is to be made of metal, it must first he' made 
in wax and then coated with earth ; gold or other metals 
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are purified and cast into (the mould) and a complete image 
is thus obtained by capable workmen.’ ‘ The Manas&rft 
(P. K. Acharya’s Edition) devotes a complete chapter 
(LXVIII) for describing the method of casting images in 
metal. S. K Saraswati rightly points out, however, that 
the whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is very little explicit in 
character, on account of the extremely corrupt form of the 
text. Saraswati has drawn our attention to the first 
prakarana of the Abhilasitdrthacintamani, also known as 
Mdnasolldsa 3dstra, said to have been composed by king 
Somesvara Bhulokamalla, of the Western Calukya line of 
Kalyani who came to the throne in 1124-25 A.D. In con- 
nection with the topic of ‘ adoration to the gods ’ {devata- 
hhakti) the prakarana consisting of 21 verses gives a succinct 
aiuf by far the best account about the process of manufac- 
ture of metal images.^ 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image {i.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly 
said so here) complete with all the details, according to the 
navatdla measurement ; then instructions are given about 
the placing of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck 
or crown and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. 
Eules for the preparation of the clay are given in detail 
and it is needless to say that it is much different 
from the one mentioned in the HayaSlrsa Paflcardtra. The 
clay coatings should be made in regular intervals and be 

' T. A. G. liio, Op, cit. Vol. I, Part T, Introduction, p. 51: 
lohe Bikthamayhn area m hdmyitvd rnrddvrtam suvarnddlni samsodhya 
vidrdvydhgdravapunaJ} ku4alaih kdrayed yalndi saiuptlniam sarvato 
ghanam, Visnu samhitd, Putaia, XiV, u Paftcarfitra text as quoted by 
Rao. 

* J,L8.0A,i Vol, IV, No 2, p. 139ff, S. K. Saraswati on ‘ An 
ancient text on the casting of metal images.* 


80— 1807B 
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carefully dried up in the shade. The textual injunction is 
to be noted that the amount of wax used to prepare the 
model should be weighed in the very beginning by the wise 
artist (s'ikthakarn, tolayedadavarccalagnam vicaksanah). Then 
the particular metal out of which the casting is to be done 
should be measured according to certain proportions ; if 
the image is to he made uf brass or eopper, the metal should 
weigh ten times (or eight times according to a variant 
reading), if of silver, twelve times, and, if of gold, sixteen 
times that of the wax model, aceording to the speeific 
gravity of the metals. Then the measured metal should be 
eneased in a eoeoanut shaped earthen crucible {nalikerakrtim 
mmdm) and the wax from the elay-coated mould should be 
melted away by heating the image in fire. The crucible 
with the metal within ought to he so heated as the latter 
should form a liquid mass and after puncturing the top of 
the crucible with an iron rod, the whole molten metal 
should be carefully poured down the mouth of the tube. 
When the molten metal has congealed after cooling down, 
then the clay coating should be broken up very carefully. 
Any superfluous metal and the tubes adhering to the fully- 
fashioned metal image should be filed aw'ay with a carana 
(a file?) and lastly the whole should he brightly polished 
{paScadujjoalatam nayet). When this is all done in the 
manner prescribed above, the king sliould instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should effer 
daily worship to it.‘ Saraswati remarks that the above 
text * does not say whether the model would have to be made 
of solid wax or with an inner core.’ But a perusal of the 
text will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting 
which was the general rule in case of small images. In the 
case of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems 
to have been followed on account of their cost and weight. 

* The above is a summary of S. E. Saraswati’s translation of the 
text under observation, 
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Several of the earliest big metal images of India, Mahastban 
Mafiju^ri and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rub- 
bed clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt— the 
same ingredients that were used in the preparation of the 
clay for applying to the outside of the wax mould. 
Saraswati has not referred to another edited text on 
metal casting, viz., that contained in the 3ilparatna of 
Srikumara who flourished in the 16th century A.D. It 
consists of twenty-two verses incorporated in the second 
chapter (verses 32-53) of the printed edition of Silparatna, 
Part If, by T. Ganapati Sastri. The text, though eorrupt, 
seems to lay down details which are concerned with hollow 
casting. The first verse {Madhucchis^ena nirmaya sakala'^i 
ni§kalarji tu vd i Baddhva mjda drdham suskamadhu- 
cchistani bahih srjet, and verses 4211. speak of a process in 
which the inside of the image remains hollow after the wax 
inside and the one outside is melted away by heat. The 
last verse (No. 53, viz., Ghanani cellohajam vivibam 
madhucchistena kevalah I Krtvd mrllepamdJni purvavat 
kramata&caret) does nothing hut refer to the casting of 
(jfliana, i c., solid images. That hollow cast metal images 
were made is fully proved by writers on Srarti works like 
Manu and others who refer to such images heated from 
within which an adulterer would have to embrace as a sort 
of punishment. The Bgvedic passage surmyam susiramiva 
(VIII. 69, 12), though not referring to an image of the god 
meant for worship, seems also to refer to the practice 
of hollow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid down in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as we have already shown from such texts as 
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Bhavisya Purd^a, Brhatsatrihitd and the Matsya Purd'^a. 
The Vi§^udharmottara does not only lay down elaborate 
rules for the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to 
be used in making durable images of gods. The whole of 
the ninetieth chapter entitled 3ildparlksd, of the third book 
of the Visnudharmottara, deals with this topic and tlie details 
mentioned there closely follow thos» enjoined in connection 
with Ddrupartk§d. In the first few verses it is laid down that 
the sthapati will go to a hill and select the particular stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, K^atriya, Vai4ya andSudra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one- 
coloured, smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of 
sand in its layers, good to look at, washed by spring water 
or merged in water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred 
tirthas, of good length, breadth and thickness (aydmapari- 
ifdhddhyam). Stones, that are not so, are those that an' 
burnt by sun-rays, which are used for other works, which 
contain alkaline water, which are very much rough, which are 
marked with minute spots or patches of different shape and 
size (Tilaih sambhusitd yd tu vicitrair vindumiiritd) and so on 
(on this authority the spotted red sandstone of Mathura will 
be unsuited for image-making). Then mention is made of 
various modes of testing the selected stone, — the tests con- 
sisting of different kinds of ^ildlepas, a few recipes of which 
are given ; the application of this test to the stone and the 
reactions which will follow will show whether the stone is 
worth collecting for images or not. After being fully satis- 
fied on all these points, the artist will take the selected 
stone according to rules to the temple for being fashioned 
into the divine image. The last part of the eighteenth vilisa 
of Gopal Bhatta’s Haribhaktivildsa entitled SildgrahavMm 
is devoted to the consideration of the same subject. He 
quotes extensively from the section of the Hayaiir§a Paflca- 
raira, which elaborately deals with the rituals connected 
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with entrance in the forest, selection of flawless one-coloured 
stone, worshipping the god Vi§nu, offering of bali to the 
guardians of the quarters, worshipping the selected stone 
with sandal paste, flowers and naivedya and propitiating the 
various Yaludhanas, Guhyakas and Siddhas who may reside 
in the stone or in its vicinity and asking their pernaission to 
use the stone for the image of Visnu and entreating them to 
go to reside in another place with these w'ords — ‘ Visnuvim- 
bdrthamasmakam yatrai^d Kchrajnayd | Visnvartham yad- 
hhavet karyani yusmakamapi tad hhavet II Anena baliddnena 
prita bhavaiha sarvathd i Ksemcna gacchatdnyatra muktvd 
sthammidam punah II The Pancaratra text also refers to 
the significance of the various dreams wliich the selectors of 
the stone might dream while sleeping at night near it. Then 
early in the morning of the next day, after the performance 
of the daily rites and paying respects to the stone and the 
stone-cutting implements, the sculptor with the tanka (stone- 
mason’s chisel) in hand {i\lpl taiikahastah) should commence 
bis work. The stone for the image should measure a little 
more than the image to be fashioned out of it. After 
cutting it out and raising it up, it should be brought near 
the temple and expert artists then should begin their work 
on it {Tatah pravaritayetkanna vidvdn vip'iaistu Mlpibhih). 
In the section under iSildlaksanam , the Haya4lr§a refers to 
various kinds of stone that are to be avoided.^ A list of 
different kinds of stone fit for being fashioned into the 
images of Vasudeva Visnu is now given. Those stones 
which are procured from sacred places, which are to be found 
merged in rivers, on shady hills or under ground, not burnt 

* KfSrSmlasevita yd ca mditirasamudbliavd \ Puramadhye 
athiid yd ca iathdpi iu vane athitd II Catu^pathe eihiid yd ca vircchild- 
pdkkanie ca yd | Vsare ca tathd tnadhye valm'dfe vdpi yd sthitd II 
Suryaraimupratapid yd yd ca dagdhd davagnina | Anyakaimniopa- 
yvkid yd anyadevdrthaniimHd | Kiavyadadyavvyohaia vaijya yainena 
vai aid I Yena kenacid dnitd varjjanlyd tathd Hid II 
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by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing colour like pale 
brown, red yellow or black (pandurd cdrund pitd krsvLd 
Sastd ca varnindm) are recommended. Then details are 
given about different types of stones such as ymd (youthful), 
madhya (of middle age), hold (very young) and vrddhd (old) 
of which the first two only are to be used for images (these 
refer to the geological age of particular varieties) ; stones of 
masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to be distinguish- 
ed with the help of their characteristic signs such as their 
ring and their glaze. The main image should be made of 
masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while the pindikd 
(lowermost base) of the neuter {Pumlingaih pratimd kdryd 
slrlhngaih padapUhika I Pindikurtham tu sd grdhyd 
drstvd yd §arjidalaksand). This injunction would mean that 
these above three were made of separate stones; but in most 
cases, the actual practice was different, the three being made 
out of one single block of stone. If the stones in the time 
of being cut and dressed show circular patches inside them 
they are to be avoided as far as possible, for the different 
kinds of such patches (many are enumerated) bring forth 
various kinds of misfortunes, if they are worked upon. The 
Haya&vrsa then goes on to describe the characteristic signs 
of the piy,dikd and pitha of the image proper. Elaborate 
details are given and as many as ten different kinds of the 
former, such as sthandild, yaksl,vedl, mandaldypurnacandrd, 
vajrd, padmd, ardhaiaH and trikoml (the name of the tenth 
is not given), are enumerated. As regards the height of the 
image and its pedestal, it is expressly laid down here that the 
shrine door should be divided into eight equal units; the 
image proper should measure two of these units, while the 
one part of the height of the image divided into 
three equal parts The Matsya Purdrua distinctly 


‘ DvSrocohrayaaya yanmdnamafiadhd taUu hdrayet I-- Bhdga- 
dvayena pratimSftt tribhagikjtvd tat p«na^ | Piifdikd bhdgatali kdryd 
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says that all this work connected with the fashioning of the 
image in all its minute details should be done in a covered 
secluded place by the image-maker in pious and well- 
controlled manner and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him/ Detailed instructions are incorporated in most 
of the texts dealing with Brahmanical iconography about the 
actual proportions to be followed in the carving of the entire 
image and its various sections and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the eighth chapter of this book where some of these icono- 
metric texts are discussed will testify to the thoroughness and 
accuracy of the ideal which was set before the ancient and 
mediaeval iconographers of India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and mediawal India ; this custom still 
persists in present times, but the background on which the 

ndtinlca na cocchritd I The distinction between pi-^dikd and yHhikd 
or pitha is not very clear; in the text, under pin(jikdlak§apam, 
we are told that the former should meabuie half the height of the 
main image in its altitude and be equal in its width to the same of the 
image — JJcchrdyairi praVuudrMhanca dairghycnu pratirndsamd I 
Then after enumerating the ten different kinds of pindas noted above, 
the text lays down some interesting details in the follov\ing lines some 
of which I quoted from the Af afsi/a Pmona in a previous chapter : — 
Saile iailarnayirn pii^dhn pdrthivc pdrthivhn iathd I Ddruje ddrujdm 
kurydnmiire mUrdifi tathaiva ca | Ndnyayonistu kdryd vai sadd 
iubhaphalepaubhil), i Arccdydmasamani dairghyam Hhgdydmaaamam 
taihd 1 Yasya devasya yd patni idm pithc parikalpayet ; then it 
adds, Evameva aamdkhydtarn samdadt ptfhalakfanam. 

' Vivikte aamvrie alhdnc aihapatih aamyatendriyafy I 
Purvavaf kdladeiajflah idstrajflak iuklabhvaanafy I 
Prayato niyatdhdro devatddhydnatalparalj, \ 

Yajamdndnukdlena vidvdn karma aamdcaret | 

All the quotations from the HayaSlraa-Paflcardtra and the Mataya 
Parana are here taken from the 18th vildaa of Oopal Bhatta’s 
HaribhaktivUdaa. 
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image is now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is 
found inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in 
stone, bronze or even clay icons, a sectary would often 
worship him in * ghata ’ and * pata,’ i.e., in an water vessel 
with vermilion and sandal or other paints on it and in a 
paper picture of the deity encased in an wooden frame (this 
custom is mo-?tly in vogue in Bengal, where it is called in 
local dialect — * ghate pate puja ’). In earlier times, cloth or 
canvas was the principal medium and the word pata which 
originally signified cloth acquired the sense of pictorial re- 
presentation of a deity or some mythology connected with 
it. This is citra in a more restricted sense of the term, 
another of its wider significance being sculptures fully in the 
round. It is used in the former sense in many of the texts 
dealing with iconographic matter and when the Matsya 
Purana refers to the first of the four different kinds of images 
it undoubtedly uses the w'ord in the former meaning. But 
the scope of these citraja images, as we have seen, is much 
wider, for it does refer not only to divine images painted on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels (Pate kudye ca patre ca 
citraja pratimd smrtd) . Not only colour drawings on the 
bare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of rock-cut caves of Ajanta 
are included in this group of icons. The pdtras are 
evidently water-vessels, ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and painted in colour on their outer surface 
with the figures of divinities. The Vi§nudharmottara gives 
a detailed account of the rules of painting which is of unique 
interest and importance for a thorough appreciation of the 
great advance that the Indian artists of ancient and mediaeval 
times made in the art of painting.^ The HayaHrsa-PaHca- 


* Vif^udharmotiara, published by the Venkate^vara PreSa, Book 
III, cha. 2, 27, 85.48. Traoelation with introduction and notes by 
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ratra expressly eulogises the pictorial representations of Hari 
and says that he who draws beautiful rupas of Visnu (on 
cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand yiigas of blissful 
residence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is always manifest in 
frescoes {lepya citra)^ so he should always be worshipped in 
his lepya citra forms ; as beauty, ornament and expressions 
are clearly discernible in his painted forms, so Janarddana 
approaches them ; so the sages ordain that hundred-fold 
virtue accrues to the worshippers of the lord in these forms; 
seeing Pundarikaksa in picture, full of grace and illusive 
excellence, one is freed from sin hoarded through untold 
numbers of births ; therefore the god Narayana should be 
worshipped in pictures (patasthah) ])y those who want 
spiritual welfare and piety.’ 

Stella Kramriscb, Calcutta University Press, 1928, pp. 1-20, 81 02. 
Several emendations of this translation were made by A. C. (’oornara- 
swamy, in J. A. 0. S., 1932 pp. 13-21. The Citralahsana, said to 
have been composed by Nagnajit, now available only in its Tibetan 
version, deals extensively vvith the rules of painting. The Silfxiraina 
also has a section which deals with painting. The sections on Patn^ 
vidhana in Arya Mafljidrlnnllalxalpa (edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
this art; but it is more concerned with the iconographic presentation 
of the Mahayana and Vairayana divinities. M. Ualou in her work on 
Iconographic Dea Eiofjea Pciniea {Pato) has translated these chapters 
in French, given their Tibetan version and written a very useful intro- 
duction (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1930). 

^ HayaSlraa-Paficardtra in connection with the installation of 
cifrajd images, as quoted by Gopal Bhatta: Ydvanii Visnurvpdni 
suriipdnlJia lekhayet I Tdvadyuga-sahaardni Vianiihke mahlyafc I 
Lepye citrc HarirniUjam aannidhdnamnpaiii hi I Tasrndf 
prayaincna lep^ja-citragafnrn yajet 1 KdntihhvaanabhdvddyoSciirc yaa- 
mat aphufam sthifah I Atah adnnidhyamdydti ciirajaau Janarddanah | 
Taamdccitr arc cane pxinyam amrtam Satagvnam hvdhaih \ Citrastham 
Pundarthdkaam aavildsam savibhramam 1 Dratvd vimucyatc pdpair- 
jjartmakcti auaaflcitaih I TaamdcchubhaTihibhirdhlraiiwahdpuvya’jigh 
aayd I Pataathalf, pfijaniyaaiu devo NdrdyanaJi prabhvh I 
3X— 1307B 
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Reference ought to be made here, for completeness’ sake, 
to various other modes of representing the deity. The 
agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi-precious 
stones like spftatifco (crystal), padmaraga (lapis-lazuli), uayra 
(diamond), vaidurya (cat’s eye), vidruma (coral), pusyo and 
ratna (ruby) . That crystal could be very skilfully handled and 
fashioned into beautiful forms is proved by the discovery of 
the excellently carved crystal bowl with fish handle on the 
lid among the relics of Buddha inside the big monolithic 
chest at Piprawa. This class of images really falls under 
the ratnajd group of the HayaMrsa and the hstrotklry^ one 
of the Matsya Purdna, the latter also including images made 
of wood and stone. To the ^astrotklrnd class will also go 
those metal plaques gold and others — which bear on them 
the effigies of gods. Mention has already been made of the 
Lauriya Naudangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the 
representations of a nude goddess ; among the several other 
tiny gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at 
Piprawa, a few other figures in outline — an elephant, a 
crude human figure, etc., can still be recognised, whose 
character cannot be determined with certainty. The 
unique representation of Siva-Parvati embossed on a concave 
plaque of pure gold, 2J inches high, found on the site of the 
Patna fort is one of the most interesting finds of this nature 
that have recently been made. ’ Metal plaques containing 

‘ K. P. Jayaswai, ‘ Paialiputra 8iva-ParvatI Gold Plaque ’ in 
J.I.O.S.A., Vol. II, 1934, p. 1, Jayaswai writes: ‘Below the jatd 
knot of the male figure, there is a cresoent-Iike band. Its left hand 
touches the bosom of the female figure. It is undoubtedly a figure of 
Siva-Parvatl The figures are not nimbate; the style of the female 
figure is that of the Didarganj Yaks! and that of the male figure of the 
Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment 
assigns it to the Maurya or Pre-Maurya times.' If this dating 
is accepted then it becomes the earliest joint representation 
of these two deities in the historic period, the second in point of date 
being that'en the coins of Hvvisbka, noted in the previous chapter; 
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tbe figures of Vasudeva-Vi^^u and his incarnations, 
described by some scholars as Vi§nupattas (these were also 
made of stone), as also those of various other divinities are 
to be grouped along with the above. There was not much 
of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted in the 
fashioning of such objects of worship and the texts are 
usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. As 
regards the ratnaja class of images, little or no details about 
their manufacturing technique are to be found in the 
general body of the iconographic literature for the obvious 
reason that these images being expensive ones were seldom 
in demand by the common class of devotees and even 
when a few wealthy ones were in need of them, the 
highly skilled jewellers and ivory-oarvers of ancient and 
mediaeval India were never handicapped for lack of 
instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the pakaja 
class ; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the numerous terracotta-figurines that 
have been discovered in untold numbers from various parts 
of India and datable from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly cult significance, while 
others are children’s toys ; numerous others, again, are 
clay seals which were stamped with the particular signs 
of royalties, court officials, trade-guilds, religious establish- 
ments and others, and lightly burnt afterwards. These 
latter classes sometimes bore on their surface the various 
Brahmanic deities and their emblems which were certainly 
based on the contemporary mode of their representation. 
Terracotta plaques bearing figures of cult-deities as also 
mythological stories associated with them were very 

but it is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj 
Yakfl has been assigned by Marshall to as late a date as Ist century 
B.O. or later, in-his latest work, vie., Monuments of Sanchi, 
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frequently used in Bengal and such other parts of India as 
outside decorations of stupas, viharas and templet, for the 
pious edification of various sectarian devotees. These were 
comparatively cheap and easily available and so the potters’ 
art was extensively patronised by the sectaries. Attention 
has already been drawn to the terracotta objects described by 
Mackay as images of gods in the Indus valley sites ; Mackay 
expressly tells us that the numerousness of such finds shows 
that they were manufactured in the factories of image-makers 
of these regions. Excavations in the historic sites of Vaii^all, 
Bhita, SravastI, Kausiimbi, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundra- 
varddhana (Mahasthan) and others have brought to light large 
numbers of the terracotta objects belonging to the different 
categories noticed above, and some of them are particularly 
useful for the study of Hindu iconography. Thus the variant 
repre.sentations of a nude female figure in burnt clay dating 
from a few centuries before the Christian era have been 
taken by^ Coomaraswamy to stand for the mother goddess 
whose cult seemed to have been much in vogue not only 
among the original settlers of India, later finding an wider 
currency there, but also in the countries of the near East and 
eastern Mediterranean. As regards the seal impressions, 
reference has already been made in Chapter V to those found 
at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhita, Rajghat, etc., 
which are of unique interest for the purpose of the study of 
Hindu iconography. It has often been said that these were 
ordinary clay objects which were either sunburnt or burnt in 
kilns after they had received the impression of the device 
from the seal matrix, the negative of the plaques, and the 
other moulds. But it is possible that some sort of prepara- 
tion was necessary for the ordinary clay and a few other 
ingredients had to be mixed with it. I have already referred 
to the formula laid down in the Hayailrsa for preparing clay 
for image-making; but this was not ordinary clay, but 
stucco and when the image was made out of it, it was not 
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burnt. Brief reference has also been made by me to the 
clay compound which was used in the casting of metal 
images as written in the Mdnasollasa ; it may be mentioned 
now in detail. ^ To clay should be added charred husk finely 
rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a little salt 
finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) should 
be finely ground on a smooth stone.’ ^ The 3ilparatna 

^ Saraswati’s translation of the original which runs thus : Masini 
tusamaylm ghrstvd kdrpdsani Sata^ah kmlavi \ Lavanam cimiitam 
^laksTTLam svalpam samyojaijenmvdd \ Pcsayct sarvvamckatra suslaksne 
ca iildiale I Evidently this compound was also used in the making of 
the crucible in which the metal lump was melted on fire The Silpa- 
ratna refers to five kinds of clay compounds with their constituents, 
used *n metal casting, in these lines: — Kaihind mandakathind mrdvi 
mrdutard tathd | Musdkaranayogyeiipahcadhd mrttikd amrtd || 
Purvoktdm ndkujdm vdtha inrtsndmdddya yatnatah | Mrllo8t{r)a- 
curnaaamyuktdm yathdyukti vimardayct || Suddhdmhhasd pnga- 
carmasdram yuktyd suyojayet I Kdrayet kathinamevam Sildmusala- 
tdditam 1| Tasrnin gomayasarriyukte sydnmandakathind punah I 
Mrdbhdndacurnasaipyuktam tatpdddmSakamrttikdm |1 Pe8a\mjdrii 
pesayed ydrp, ad mrdviii kathiid purd I Tadeva gomayayutd mrtand 
mrdutard amrtd || Tusddyahgdracurnena aamyukid ghatamrtiikd I 
Kdrpdaapatacurncna aamam musalaplditd | Bad muadmrddkhydtd 
kartavyd adnayd drdham | Y atkiflcidipaitani tarntu kiflcinnyund pm- 
mdnatah \\ It can be summed up in English as follows: The 
five kinds of clay compounds are: kathind (hard), mandakathind 
(medium-hard), mrdvi (soft) mrdutard (softer) and muadkaranayogyd 
(clay fit for making crucibles); the first is made of ordinary clay 
or that from ant hills {ndkujd) thoroughly mixed with finely 
p^jwdtred brick-dust, pure water and extracts of betelnut husks 
(pugacarmaadra) ; when the above compound is mixed up with cow- 
dung, it constitutes the second variety ; finely powdered dust of 
earthen pots mixed with clay in proportion of one to four makes up the 
third, while cowdung added to the same, the fourth ; lastly the fifth is 
made by mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust^and desiccated cotton 
cloth all in equal proportions and all finely powdered. It will be seen 
that the fifth compound is more or less the same as that given in the 
Mdnaaolldaa, 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta Hngas {pakva- 
lingo), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground ; then it will be left over 
for a month in pancagavya milk, milk-curd, clarified 

butter, urine and dung of the cows) and afterwards burnt 
in fire. ^ 

T. A. G. Kao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
^ilpa text, that brick, kaduhrkara and danta (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadihrkard, according 
to him is limestone, the others are not named by him ; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Hayasma as 
quoted by Gopala Bhatta, in which as we saw powdered lime- 
stone was one of the main constituents. The text there 


' Silparaina, T. Ganapati Sastri's Edition, Pi. 11, p. 6, verges 
49- 0 : Athavd kevalam \mrtsndm fcarmayogyam vicurr^itdm I Mardu 
idm pafLcagavyddbhirmdsamatrain iathoaitdm || Grhitvd kdrayellih- 
garn aapltham tvisfamdnatah I Vipacet kuSalairagnau pakvalihgam tu 
tad bhavet |1 The other clay compound which is mentioned in the 
same text in verses 44-48, for making durable clay images (without 
being burnt) differs from the one mentioned in the HayaHr^a in as 
much as it mentions four different kinds of clay, viz, white, red, yellow 
and black ; among the other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, a 
kind of pulse (mdsa), bdellium (guggula) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, 
aydma and kunduru (a kind of aromatic plant), paficagavya and oil. 
In this there is no mention of powdered iron, stone and sand and so 
this is the real clay compound and not the stucco-like substance 
mentioned in the other text. The method of manufacture was — Tarp 
mrddf^ mardiidrp pakaarti mdaamdtro^itdni punah 1 Orhitvd kdrayeU 
lihgarti aaptihatti lakaarji^dnvUam I Mdaatit tu io§ayed gharme \\; f.e., 
the clay should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over 
for a month ; after that lihga with the plfha and its obaracteris- 
tic signs should be made out of it ; then the lihga with its pi^ha should 
be dried for a month in the sun. 
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refers to karkarO, as another of tlie materials and karkara 
and SarkarS, probably denote the same thing, viz., little 
stone-chips, perhaps lime-stone chips ; the 3abdakalpadruma 
records that karkaram means curnajanaksvdra-pdsana- 
khandam, kdnkara ghutim iti hhasd and karkara also is 
explained as ‘ a pebble,’ ‘ gravel ’ and ‘ small stone.’ Eao 
further informs us, ‘ Brick and mortar or kadi-hrkara 
images are also occasionally met with in several temples ; in 
the famous temples at Srirahgam and Trivandrum (Ananta- 
4ayanam), the main central images arc understood to be of 
this kind.’ ’ As regards brick and mortar images, the same 
author refers to one instance found by him in Vatisvarankoyil 
(Tanjore District) image of Mabiisada^ivamurti. This image 
corresponds to the textual description (as given in the 
Mdnasdra) that this form should have twenty-five faces — 
each of the five aspects of Siva (Vamadeva, Sadyojata, 
Aghora, Tatpurusa and l^ana) being represented by five 
faces and fifty arms. ‘ The heads are arranged in tiers in 
arithmetical progression — thus the top-most tier has only 
one head, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ ^ 

The above presentation of the manufacturing technique 
followed by the ieonoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the post- 
Christian period. The services of the wood carver, the potter, 
the stone mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 

^ T. A. G. liao, Op, cii,f Vol. T, Introduction, p. 49. 

* T. A. G. Kao. Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 374, PI. CXIV, fig. 2. 
Beference may be made in passim to the similar arrangement of 
heads of the multi-headed Avalokitefivara figuases belonging to the 
Vajrayana pantheon of Tibet ard Nepal. One such eleien-beoded 
standing figure has been illustrated by Grunwedel in hi® Buddhist Art^ 
p. 109, fig. 148. 
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people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to be the most 
potent factor and the commonest manifestation of tlie inner 
religious experience as inculcated in hhnkti, in the lives of 
the majority of the Indians. Some of the intellectual 
thinkers, as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not 
much in love with this religious practice, but they could 
not ignore it altogether and, however grudgingly, allowed it 
a place of importance in their works. Texts, often in a 
curious manner, refer to this acceptance when they say 
that the gods were visible to men in saiya, ireta and the 
dvapara yvgas, but with the advent of kali they are not 
so and they are now to be found in their images.^ The 
Vi§y,udharmottara tells us that the gods were worshipped in 
their visible forms, not images, in the satya yuga ; in the 
treia and dvapara yugas, this was done both in the former 
as well as in their images. In the tretd yuga these 
were worshipped in households and in the dvapara in the 
forest ; in kali yuga, however, the practice of building 
houses of gods (i.e., temples-) in town was begun. The 
enshrinement of the gods (i.e., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be 
given according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The 
above is a free translation of the following : — ‘ Saiyayuge 
devandtfi pratyaksapujanarri — tretddvdparayoli pratyaksa- 
puja pratimdsu ca — tatrdpi tretdynge grhe dvdpare cdranye 
kalau ca devdyatananirmitimagaresu samdrabdha, hhumi- 
danatfi vidhayaiva devayatanapratistha kdryd, devdlaya- 
yogyahhumi ’ {Visnudharmottara, Bk. Ill, Ch. 93, Vv. 
1-9). 

Sever; 1 factors will have to be taken into consideration 
which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise to 


' Krtairetadvd'pareau narah 'paiyaniidevaidli I 

Ti^yaifi 'prd'pya na yaiyariii 'pvjdsivaiccdgaid yaial} I1 
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importance of this practice and the consequent development 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the wide existence of 
sectarianism that prevailed in India in this period and 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all 
embracing. The Indians were now divided into multiple 
numbers of sects and if we leave aside the Buddhists and 
the Jains, and their various sub- sects, which were heterodox 
from the Brahman ical point of view, there were still the 
five stereotyped sectaries — the followers and worshippers of 
the Paficadevatas, viz., Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Surya and 
Ganapati. Over and above these well-known five principal 
sectaries, there were a host of others which had grown up 
and had found their particular places undei- the ever- 
expanding shelter of the composite Hinduism. In the 
chapter on the installation of images, Varahamihira gives 
a list of several sects whicli were flourishing since a long 
time before his work was composed, lie says that the 
image of Visnu» Surya, Sambhii (Siva), Mfitrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be duly consecrated 
and installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash- 
besmeared twice-born ones (i.c., the Pasupatas), tho.-e 
well-acquainted with the •piijd of the Matrganas, the 
Brahmans versed in the Vedic lore, the Bakyas and the 
unclad ones, respectively, according to the rites partictilar 
to the worship of the individual gods.’ The list may not 

’ Brhaf Samhitd, S. Dvivedi’s Edition, Ch. 59, V. 19. 
Visnnrhhdgavaidn magdm^ca aavituh ^avihhoh sahhimnadvijdn | 
Mdirndmapi mandalahram avulo viindn vidnrhralnuanah II 
Sdhjdn savvahitasya idntamanaso nngndn jindndm vidv- 1 
Rye yarn devamv'pdiritdh svavidhina taistasya hdryd knyd II 

Ulpala elaborately comments on the above; a part of his commentary 
is quoted here for our better understanding of the text ; — 

* Dvijdn brdhrna^dn aabhasma bhasma-mhiidn 'pdSvpaidnityarthah | 
mdiryidrri brdhmyddmdip {sapta wdtrihdh) rtiandalahramavido ye 

8^-1807B 
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be an exhaustive one but is highly significant; the Gana- 
patyas as a sect are not included here and it is presumable 
that though the worship of Ganapati-Vinayaka was in vogue 
from a time much earlier still the sect of his exclusive 
worshippers had not then been organised. The Iranian 
element in the worship of tlie sun especially in northern 
India had been long acclimatised ; the Bhagavata (known 
also as the Pancaratras) and the Pa^upata were still the 
authorised way of referring to the sects centering round 
Vasudeva-Visnu and Eudra-Siva ; the worship of the 
Matrganas (the Sapta matrikah) was the chief manifestation 
of the Sakti cult. The Vedic section of the Indians had not 
even at that time given up the fight for the inclusion of 


mancl(tla1ircini(tni piljahrainam vidcmli janitnii I SanniJiitasya 

buddhanija sdnlamanaso jitvndnyasya mhijan niKlainitCui vidiih (it 
seems the Batiddhas in Utpala's time used to wear red robes); 
JindnCuHarhaidni nugndn nagnaJiHct pdtiakdn t^idinj \ 

The last part of the commentary is very interesting: 

Yc 7iard ijam dcvamupdhiidih mranijavi hhakiibhdvcna prapidniair^ 
naraislasifa drvasya svavidhind dimlyudarmnokicna vidhdncna I 
Pdficardfravidhind vimoh I SauradarSanavidhdnrna savi nh I 
Vdtulataniroktendnyatantroktavidhind vd kimhhoh \ Mdirindm 
svakalpavihitavidhdnena brahmanairvedavihiia-kcmnand bnddhasya 
pdramitakrainefia I Arhatdm taddarSanavidhino kriyd kdryd Hi, 

It can be freely translated thus : — ‘The installation of different 
divinities who are worshipped by different groups of people with 
bliakti should be done according to their respective tenets; thus, 
the images of Visnu should be installed according to the Pdficardtra, 
those of Surya according to the Saura, those of Siva according to the 
rites mentioned in the Vdiulatantra (evidently the Pd&upaiMdaira, 
the means or doors mentioned in which are such mad acts as 
krdthana, apandana, mandana, 4rhgara^af avitafJcarana and 
avitadbhdaana) the images of the Matrganas, according to their indivi- 
dual tenets, that of Brahma according to Vedic rites, of Buddha 
according to the Paramita rules, of the Arhats (Jinas) according to 
their own system. 
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Prajapati-Brahma, tlie Vedic-Brahmanic god par excellence 
as one of the sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a lost cause ; eighth century sculptures 
in illustration of the mythology of l^iva’s curse on Brahma 
for his immorality (falsehood — cf. the Elura Lihgodbhava- 
murti of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against 
his powerful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. There 
can be no doubt about the existence of feelings of jealousy 
and rivalry between these sectaries, though, as we have 
shown in the first chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness 
might not have been as keen and destructive as in other 
countries of Europe, long after this period ; still these were 
there and helped to create new iconic forms for the edifica- 
tion of and worship by the individual sectaries. I have 
already, drawn attention to the particular type of the Saiva 
image known as Sarabha which was a direct counterpart of 
the Vaisnava one, Narasiinha, itself pre-eminently sectarian 
in character. Our attention to this particular type was 
first drawn by T. A. Cl.'Rao who also emphasised the 
nature of the Trimurti icons of Southern India in which 
Vasudeva-Visnu is the central figure with Brahma and 
Siva half issuing from his either side with their hands in 
the atijali pose. It is not a simple presentation of the later 
Brahmanical triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but is a direct 
sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamurti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Vedic Aja Ekapad 
regarded in the epic times both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brahma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the aHjali poses. Rao remarks, ‘ In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Pauranic authority on their side, the 
Vai^navas have similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Vi§pa with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
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him.’ * Many of the mythological stories connected with 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Rao, in the same connection, has noted that ‘often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Vi§uu and 
equally often is Vi§nu said to have paid homage to Siva.’ 
The presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the rnanufactute of sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
Visnvauugraha or Cakradanamurti of Siva, Visnu offering 
redemption to Siva from the sin of Brahmahatya for the 
Brahmasiraschedaka aspect of the latter, the Dasarathi 
Rama and Jamadagnya Rama avataras of Visnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas) etc., will fully prove the 
hypolbesis. Hao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil naiiie Kacchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kacchi (Tamil 
for Kancipura — Conjeevarum) has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Kacchapesvara where Visnu in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalinga {ibid., pp. 42-3, pi. 
D.). But in this we do not find the creation of a new god 
or a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in 
which also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a 
Saiva devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity 
between Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the 
latter meaning a ‘tortoise’). Rao has not noticed the other 
class of images which show definite efforts towards 'a 
rapprochement between the different sects. I have already 
referred to several plastic forms in which this tendency is 
definitely present in the introductory chapter of this 

' T. A, G. Eao, Op. cH., Vol. I., Introduction, p. 45, pi. F; for 
the Sarabha image and Bao’s remarks on them, see ibid., p. 44, pi. E. 
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work and such images as Hari-IIara, Dattatreya (Hari- 
Hara-Pitamaha), Arddhanarl^vara, etc., are evidently of this 
class. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
constituting the Brahmanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries necessitated the cons- 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The Vedic Indo-Aryans no doubt believed in multiple gods ; 
an attempt is made in many of the early and late Vedic 
texts to fix the aggregate of thirty-three gods divided into 
three groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, 
the second with earth and the third with waters or some- 
times with the antarlksa region equated with the last. But 
this number is never strictly adhered to and Yaska’s 
enumeration of three orders based on the above, viz., 
yrthmstliatut, antanhsantliaiia or Duulhijuiiiasihma and 
dymthana centering round three i)rincipal deities, viz., Agni 
on earth, Vayu or Indra in air and Hiirya in heaven 
contains a number of minor deities and deified objects 
which far exceeded the stereotyped list. It may l)e argued 
that as these gods were not ieonically represented, the 
question of their number does not arise at all. But, many 
were the Vedic divinities who came to be intimately 
associated with one or other of the later sectarian deities and 
lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their multi- 
farious iconic representations. An epithet which served to 
emphasise one particular trait of a Vedic god, later gave 
rise to the composition of an elaborate story for emphasising 
that trait of the same deity in his Puranic setting, and 
reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance : Eudra in the Vedas, 
especially in the Satarudrlya section, is given an epithet 
called kfttivasa which means one that Has a skin for bis 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajasurasaipbaramurti. 
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in illustration whereof so many images of Siva were made, 
in which he is shown as using the hide of the slain elephant 
demon as his outer covering. In the Vajasaneyl recension 
of the White Yajurveda (III. G3), Kudra the fearful is being 
described as thus, ‘ Thou art gracious by name; the 

thunderbolt is thy father ; reverence to thee ; destroy us 
not’ {3ivo namasi svaditiste pita namaste astn md md 
himslh). In the l^gvcda, Eudra is described as Ksyad-vlra, 
generally accepted by scholars in the sense of ruler over 
heroes, as the wise, but his terrific aspect is much empha- 
sised ; thus the hymnist prays to the god, ‘ Oh Eudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, 
we invoke thee always with oflerings ’ (I. 114, 8 — Md 
nastokc tanaye md na dyau md no gosn md no asvcsu 
rlri^ah | Vtrdnmd no Rndro hhdmifo vadhirhavismamtah 
sadamiltvd havdmahe). In the Mahdhhdrata (Anusasana 
Parva,) Krsna praises the god before Yudhisthira thus, 

‘ Brahmanas versed in the Vedas know two bodies of this 
god, one awful, one auspicious ; and these two bodies again 
have many forms’ (Dve tanu lasya devasya hrdhvxatidh 
vedajddh vidnh 1 Ghordm anydm Hvdm anydm te tanu 
bahudfid punah). Now, this idea is consistently given expres- 
sion to in many of the multifarious reliefs of Siva where 
the great god is depicted as the destroyer {cf. his so many 
Samharamurtis) or as the bestower of favour {cf. his multi- 
farious Anugrahamurtis). Visnu in the early Vedic texts 
is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often extolled 
there for his feat of having taken three strides and thus 
covering the whole universe (tredha nidadhe padam). 
Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made 
which were classed as the transformed phase of his 
Yamana incarnation. It will be needless to multiply 
instances here, as this will be discussed in my study 
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and description of the different sectarian icons. But 
one point should always be borne in mind, viz., the 
purpose of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was 
decorative and subsidiary ; thus, it being the general order 
to enshrine the Liiiga of f^iva as the principal cult 
object in the main sanctum of f^aiva shrines, many of the 
mythological stories connected with him were plastically 
represented and put in as so many accessories for the edi- 
fication of the devotees in the different parts of the same. 
But, in the case of Visnuite icons, the same theme which 
could in one place serve as a Par^vadevata {i.c., a deity 
serving as an accessory and placed in a side niche of the 
main sanctum), in another shrine could be the principal 
object of worship. Thus, the fiesasayanamurti of Visnu- 
Narayana — that again a mythological elaboration of the 
Rgveda, X, 82, 5 and G — is used in one of the three niches 
of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur subdivision, .Ihansi district) ; 
but in most of the South Indian N aisnava shrines, the chief 
icon in the main sanctum is Kahganalha which is one of the 
names of the above type ol Visnu iniagi's in 8tjnth 
India, 

Many divinities again, were new entries into the ortho- 
dox hierarchy ; they must have existed in some form or other 
as objects of veneration by particular classes of people, but 
they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. The 
Rrahmanas also in a very interesting manner incorporated 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and ^Isabha, two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
Vi|nuites as so many avatdras of Visnu and Visnu Purana 
glibly suggested that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude and thus destroy the asuras with false doctrines. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
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of the sectarian devotees ; thus, the Twenty-four forms of 
Vasudeva-Visnu (Caturviriiiatimurttaya^) and the -Pafica- 
brahma forms of Siva' (Uanadayah) are really -meant to 
represent in a concrete manner two of the cardinal tenets of 
the Paficaratra and Saiva systems, viz., those centering round 
the Vyuhavada and Siva’s five 4aktis {/Idi^akti, PnvdakH, 
Icchd^akti, Jndnakikti and Kriija^akti) , respectively. Innu- 
merable icons were made in illustration of the above and 
this gave a great impetus to the activities of the iconoplastic 
artists of India, 

Another important factor which contributed to the deve- 
lopment of i conog ra pliers’ art in India u as undoubtedly her 
contact with the foreigners, especially v\ith the Greeks in 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. The 
exact character of the influence which was exercised hy the 
Greeks on the cultural activities of this country has been a 
much debated (|uestion .and controversy was specially keen 
as regards the indebtedness of the Indians towards the 
Hellenistic Greeks for their own icon-making art. Discus- 
sions concerning the latter generally centred round the 
problem about tlie origin of the Buddha image and inciden- 
tally the wider aspect of it, viz., the iconical represenhation 
of the cult gods and worshipping them in those vehicles, was 
brought in. It is not nece-ssary here to refer at length to 
different views of well-known scholars about the above; it 
will be sufficient to observe, however, that, though images 
were made and worshipped in certain places in ancient 
India, — for which we have cited numbers of early texts in 
the second and third chapters of this book, the image- 
making activity of the early Indians received a new impetus 
after they came in contact with the Greeks. Images were 
being made of the intermediate divinities, really the objects 
of worship among the general mass of the people and the 
previous settlers of India, and therein lay the root cause of 
the recognition of this practice by the higher section of the 
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people ; but that one of the prime factors contributing to its 
development was the example set up by the Hellenistic 
Greeks of Gandbara can be fully demonstrated with the help 
of the coins. It has been shown in the previous chapter that 
Siva was being worshipped in Gandbara in his bull form 
at the time the region was being ruled over by the Bactrian 
Greeks; shortly afterwards, during the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushans the god began to be anthropomorpbi- 
cally represented, though his theriornorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as animal 
representation of Siva was certainly not unknown in other 
parts of Central and Northern India, as is proved by the coins 
of much earlier times. In fact, the Hellenistic die- cutters 
must have made themselves familiar with the staff and 
water-vessel carrying Siva figures of the latter and utilised 
this iconographic knowledge in giving shape to the Gandhara 
Sivas. But, the plastic treatment and new orientation they 
gave to them on the coins show to what extent the theme 
was transformed. This is the reason why several scholars 
were sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side 
of some coins of Gondophares and why the treatment 
of this deity on some of the tribal and Kushan coins 
forcibly remind us of a Herakles of the Indo-Greek 
and the Tndo-Scythic coins. The striking figure of 
Vi^vamitra, really Siva as Vi^vamitra, on the obverse 
of certain biscriptual silver coins of Dharaghosa cannot 
but convince us of the truth of the above remark ; 
there is, no doubt, some thing that is Indian in the icono- 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard’s skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself ’ {GAI., 
p. 67 ) ; the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic and a comparison can profitably be made 
83-1887B 
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between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of Djjain in 
Central India with this Vi4vamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to ‘ the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Ravi.’ A contrast made between tlie icono- 
graphic presentation of two other gods, viz., Indraand Surya, 
on early indigenous coins and the same on the Indo-Greek 
and Kushan coins will enable us further to substantiate 
our hypothesis. Reference has been made to the figure 
of Indra enshrined on the coins of Indramilra in the 
Pancala series ; the same deity appears veritably in the 
garb of a Zeus on the coins of Eukratides and a host of other 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythic rulers of the extreme north- w'est 
of India. Nay, in the latter region, there is no doubt that 
Indra used also to be represented in his elephant form as 
has been shown in a previous chapter ; but, a Zeus type 
could very conveniently be utilised to represent the god 
who was the city-deity of Kapi4a. In the numerous 
sculptural representations of the same god in Gandhara, 
however, he appears in the role of a worshipping attendant 
of Buddha, but still the type reproduced there is in striking 
contrast to another indigenous one presented by the figure 
of tlie same god in the Bhaja facade. As regards Surya 
figures on early indigenous coins, we have seen what was 
their mode of representation; the Indians were quite justified 
in reproducing him as he is visible to all ipratyak§a), but 
they also represented him in human form as the Bhaja, 
Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs show. But the type of 
the north-Indian Surya image which came to be regularly 
worshipped by the Sauras was certainly stylistically 
connected with the one so often represented on the coins of 
Eanishka and Huvishka. The association of the latter 
with the Hellenistic sun-god as also many other matters 
concerning the former will be treated at some length in 
my book on the Hindu images. But it will be sufficient to 
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note here that in this case a very striking example is pro- 
duced to show how some of the plastic features of an image 
type, that survived till a very late period, were undoubtedly 
influenced by their Hellenistic counterparts. This was the 
nature and extent of the contribution that was made by this 
art of north-western region — and in fact it was at its apogee 
during the rule of the Kushan emperors — to the develop- 
ment of icono-plastic art in India. The themes were in 
most cases Indian, but the technique of presentation of 
some varieties of them at least was greatly influenced by 
these alien motifs. Even when the former was in a 
decadent stage as is proved by the stone sculptures of the 
third and fourth centuries A.D. in the north-west (but the 
art was still flourishing in stucco us has so ably been de- 
monstrated by Marshall), the Ardochso type of the late 
Kushan coins (c/., those represented on those of Vasu 
Kushan) could influence the Laksmi type on those of the 
early imperial Guptas; but the latter, undoubtedly far more 
cultured than the late Kushans, soon gave it a character 
which was far nobler and more artistic than the crude 
schematic figure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the Tantras and the gradual canonisa- 
tion of the modes for icon-making were al-o important 
factors conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic 
art. Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, 
of the Paficaratra, Saiva and Sakta sainhitas, dgamas and 
tantras incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of 
the temple-builder and the image-maker. It would be 
doing an injustice to the compilers of these practical 
guidances actually based on the experience ol generations 
of artists, if we remark that ‘ the most potent cause that 
injuriously affected Indian icono-plastic art is the hard and 
fast rules laid down in the Agamas and tlie Tantras for the 
making of images’ (Kao, op. cit., Vol. I., Introduction, 
p. 31). It is like suggesting that the canonisation of the 
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rules of speech and writing would adversely affect the 
language of a people. In the hands of an expert worker 
these rules, even if they were meticulously followed, would, 
instead of being so many impediments, serve as useful 
guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had also certain 
stereotyped canons before them which were really derived 
from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed ratios of proportions and we have statues of 
various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of parts such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyklitan, 
Argive-Sikyonian or Lysippan, etc. “ An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in art 
is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arithmeti- 
cal proportions ’ Polyclitus not only published his 

theory of sculpture in a work called ‘ The Canon,' but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the 
body, he carried his theory into practice by constructing a 
statue according to the prescriptions in the treatise.” ‘ 
That is the attitude of the compilers of these Indian icono- 
graphic and iconometric texts, which is summed up in a 
very characteristic manner by the author of the Suhranlti- 
sara. He writes ; ‘That image is called beautiful which 

is neither in excess of correct proportions nor short of it 

The limbs of those images which have been praised by sages 
(i.c., experts in iconography) never exceed or fall short of 
the correct proportions and thus are to be regarded as 
beautiful. All the limbs that are neither too fat nor too 
lean are pleasing from all points of view. One in one 
hundred thousand images is excellent in all its parts; 
so that image which is so according to the Gastric pro- 
portions is really beautiful, others are not. Those 
images which go against the above are not good to the 


B. A. Gardner, Six Greek Scidptore, pp. 118 and 190. 
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sages.’ * In this view of the case, Rao’s statement about the 
‘ handicap of the artist ’ and about his ‘ loosing freedom of 
action' requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 
a certain extent stereotyped ; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
religious efforts {sadhana) of the innumerable devotees 
(hhaldas) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits. 
Rao himself says, ‘ Like all art, the Indian icouo-plastic art 
also has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and inexplicable.’ These rules 
therefore facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in particular periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 

‘ Sukraniiisara, IV, 4, 75, 102-05: — Mamto nadhikam hinatfi 
tadvimbatu ramyamucyate I Tadvijilaih pmsfutd yc ye viuHteravayavdfy 
sadd I Na hind nddhihd nidndl ie te jdcydh su&obhandli II 2Va athuld na 
krid vdpi sarve sarvanianoramdli I Sarvdhyaih gtiivaraviyo hi kaicillakae 
prajdyate I Sdairamdncna yo raviyah aa raniyo ndnya cvii hi. But the 
author was also aware of the existence of a certain class of opinion 
according to which ‘that image is beautiful in which one’s heart is 
attached’ — Eke^dmeva tadramyani lagnayt yatra ca yaaya hrt. It is 
not clear, however, whether in this statement the author refers to bis 
own appreciation of bis work by the icon-maker or it simply means 
that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of one (i.e., its devotee) is attached to it. If the latter is meant, then 
it signifies that the beauty of the image depends on the bhakti of its 
worshipper. Then the author’s express observation that as verj few 
are the images which are really beautiful in all its limbs, it will be 
better if tbo image-maker follows strictly the authorised canons cf 
proportions. 
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down to a low one ; but to make these injunctions mainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the iilpin, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods 
a special liking for beautiful images {abhirupyacca vimhd- 
narri devah sdnnidhyamrcchati)? The reputed art centres 
of ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 
Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master workers 
whose works served as standards on which these canons 
were probably based. The images fashioned by their chisel 
were in great demand in various other parts of India as is 
proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. It 
is unfortunate we know so little about them who generally 
hid themselves behind the names of such mythical artists as 
Vi^vakarma, Maya and others. We have no means of 
identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a few 
individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and archi- 
tectural fragments of early period. The ivory carvers of 
Vidisa might or might not have been responsible for the 
actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift ; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of YaksI Layava, as the epigraph 
informs us), the stone mason (Hldrupakdra) Sivamitra was 
responsible for the early Kushan image of a Bodbisattva 
discovered in 1908-09 at SravastI by Marshall (only the 
lower portion of the statue with the inscription was found) 
and Dinna a resident of Mathura fashioned a statuette of the 
Gupta period as also of the famous Nirvana statue, both 
discovered at Kasia (the former was found by Vogel).^ One 

* /l.S.I.A.B., 1922-28, p. 165 ; if Vogel’s reading of the pedestal 
inaoription of the Farkham Yak^a is correct, then we find the name of 
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of the two Surya images of the Gaudian school in the 
collection of the British Museum bears on its pedestal an 
inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nagari characters of 
the tenth century A.D. It reads ‘ Om IndntntlamaniHsyah 
iilnya buddhih sdlind I ghutitaya hritajnvnu Amrtena su~ 
Si{l)pind. It has thus been translated by R. P Chanda : 
“(This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, grate- 
ful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of Iiidranilamani ’’ (R. P. 
Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, 
p. 66, PI. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and Indranilamani ; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of 
an artist of consummate skill and ability who can well 
claim to be designated as a sidilpin. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above epigraph is this ; Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plastic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 
who could have given a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and 
Indranilamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri- 
buting to the development of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which w-as given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 

aaotber pupil of Kuiiika, viz., Bhadnpugarin — Gomitaks — Bhada'pu- 
gaTina(ha)...{(ja) atha...i>i...Kuni{ka) tc vasina (Gomitakena) kata. But 
the inscription is extremely fragmentary and various readings have 
been suggested ; still all agree in reading Kunika and so evidently 
this Yak^a statue was also the handi-work of another pupil of Kunika, 
Mathura Mua Cat., p. 83. Mdthure^a iilSrupakSrcna SivamitrerM 
BodhiaativS krtd ; krti{r)-T>inna8ya in the Gupta statuette and Pratimd 
ceyatn ghatitd Dtnncna Mdthurakei},a, in the other one. 
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and development of these sectarian religions were largely 
due to the activities of the ancient sovereigns ; the religion 
of Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came 
to be in later times, had there been no Atoka to espouse 
its cause and try bis level best for its propagation in India, 
as well as outside India. The Brabmanical sectaries too 
found their champions not only in the persons of indigenous 
rulers, but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over 
particular parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure or rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device ; it will not at 
all be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines 
were erected in the different parts of his empire under his 
imperial patronage. His successors were probably eclectic 
in spirit, and they equally patronised the various religious 
cults flourishing in their dominions.’ The imperial Guptas 
were devout BhSrgavatas and it is certain that excessive 
patronage was given by them to this particular cult, though 
it is also proved by archaeological data that other sectaries, 
both orthodox and heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of 
view, flourished side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal 
were Paramasaugatas and the Senas were worshippers of 
Sada^iva. Many other such instances can be shown in 
which the royalties extensively patronised one or other of 
the cults and those that were not professed by them did 
also prevail in their kingdoms. The temples and religious 

* The earlier view about the eoleciiciBin of the Eanisbka group of 
kings has been challenged by Bapson (wbo himself once held the view) 
and Kennedy. But the explanation which is given by Bapson of the 
varied reverse, if accepted by scholars, would also support my hypo- 
thesis. His latest view as expressed in his G C A W K T B, p. XU, 
f.D., is, * The coins, no doubt, reOeot the particular form of reli- 
gion which prevailed in the district in which they were 
struck.’ 
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structures which were built by them or the rich and the 
influential citizens in their realms had to be decorated with 
numbers of subsidiary figures and other forms. Images 
were also necessary for the primary purpose of enshrinement 
in the main sanctum. Not only were the shrines of these 
gods built, but also funerary structures in honour of their 
departed ancestors were erected by the royalties and rich 
magnates, and shrines with images of gods and goddesses were 
invariable adjuncts to them. Then monastic establish- 
ments, associated with one or other of the Brahmanical 
sectaries would contain different deoagrhas and daivatas 
(temples and images). Lastly, Gurvvayatanas were erected 
by particular sectarian clericals, which also contained shrines 
and images of gods. One 6f the earliest Gurvi'ayatanas that 
we know of is the one referred to in the stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Chandragupta II (year 01 of the Gupta 
Era), which records the establishment of two images (Siva- 
lifigas), called Kapile^vara and Upamite.4vara, in such a 
one, by Pa^upata Uditaciirya, in the names of his gurus. 
The base of the inscribed pilaster contains a three-eyed 
human figure holding a club in right hand, an unidentified 
object in the left shown akimbo (c/., the early fiiva figures 
on Ujjain coins), correctly identified by D. R. Bhandarkar 
as Lakull^a, the founder of the Pa^upata sect.' All these 
different religious and funerary structures contained num- 
bers of divine images and emblems and served as a great 
incentive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. 
These temple-building and image-making activities received 
a rude check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of 
India after her invasion by the Muhammadans. The rela- 
tive prevalence of these activities in the different parts of 


« 

* Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, pp. 4-8. Further interesting 
data deducible from this remarkable Gupta inscription will be discussed 
in my book on Hindu images. 

84— 1807B 
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India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to be affected by tbe Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
'religious instinct of its people to a late period and this 
explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
and detailed carving w'ere being built when such activities 
were already much restricted in the north. Muslim rulers 
on account of their creed could not patronise them as the 
Hindu ones did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had 
to satisfy their pious needs with much smaller images and 
emblems in stone and bronze for worship in private chapels 
of their individual households. 



CHAPTER VII 


ICONOGRAPHIC TERMINOLOGY 

Teclinicalities about iconographic representation of deities— Ho ndposes (hasias and 
ynudras ) — their association with ritualism — a smaller proportion amon^ them used in 
early images— some of these handpoaes already stereotyped in early art— different 
postures in which the main image and its accessories are shown : sthdnaka-, asana, and 
Dayana murtis -different types of standing poses — various kinds of sitting postures— 
most of them yogic in character — reclining postures in image very few, — the Se^a- 
sayana or Ndrdyanamurti and the Mahdparinindna 6gure of Buddh i— the basic idea 
of the former — supposed connection of the f* »-nier with the Endymion 6gure — 
N rtyamurtis—^iwsk in varioiu dance poses— Flying pose of the Gandharvas and Vidya- 
dharas, conventional representation of the clouds. 

Ornaments on tlie images— their excessive use hampering the free display of the 
physical form— different kinds of ornaments, )iead<geart etc. — various modes of dressing 
the haijjprepreaentatioQ of coftume— nudity in Indian art— the nimbus behind the 
heads of i nages {Sirakakra) and the stela or back slab {Prabhdvalt)'^ihe relievo 
character of the images emphasised by the above two.— The pedestals (Pifhifed). 

Varieties of objects held in the hands of the Hindu divinities— the ideology under- 
lying them. 


It is indispensable for one studying Indian Iconography 
to know the meaning of certain technical terms, in order 
to understand correctly the images of divinities and their 
accessories. As these are mostly depicted in anthropo- 
morphic form, it follows that the dress, ornaments, weapons, 
implements, etc., used by a people are also shown by them 
on the images of their gods. I have already drawn the 
attention of my readers to Varahamihira’s dictum about 
the close juxtaposition between the dress and ornaments 
worn by the people of a country and the same shown 
on the bodies of the gods worshipped tliere {Deianurufa’ 
hhu^a^veialafikdramurttMih kdrya). I have also suggested 
in the first chapter of my book how an intensive study of 
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images current in a particular locality will help one to throw 
much light on her social history. I now propose to explain 
the nature of some of these technical terms which are used 
to denote one or other of these various forms of dress, orna- 
ments, weapons and implements ; the various gestures and 
postures in which the different limbs of the images are 
shown by the artist will also be explained. These terms 
are very often used in the iconographic texts which, as 
every student of this subject knows, serve as the guide- 
books of the iconographer. In the course of explaining 
some of them, I shall refer, whenever possible, to their early 
and late forms of representations in art. T. A. G. Rao, 
while supplying his readers with a full account of these 
technicalities, hardly ever touched on this point. 

One of the most interesting items, in this connection, 
is the various poses in which the hands of the images and 
their accessories are shown by the Sirtist. The technical 
term, which is used in the texts to denote them, is mudra; 
sometimes the word hasta is also used to denote one or other 
of these handposes. The latter is generally used in cases 
where the whole of the arm along with the band is shown 
in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajahasta, katihasta, 
etci), while the former usually denotes the peculiar posture in 
which the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jMna-mudrS, 
cinmudrd or vydkhydna-mudrd, yoga- or dhydna-mudra, etc.). 
It must be observed, however, that sonoetimes, though 
comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the texts to 
signify particular hand postures ; thus, in iconographic 
parlance, ahhaya-mudra, varada-mudra as well as abhaya-hasta 
and mrada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that 
the term hasia can also be used in (association with an 
emblem or weapon in the hancL of the deity; thus padtna- 
hasta, pustaka-hasta, gadd-hasta, etc., would mean a band 
which holds a lotus, a book or a mace, respectively. But 
sometimes, confusion is likely to arise, if in explaining such 
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a term, aii inappropriate synonym is chosen; thus, sficl 
means a ‘ sewing needle,’ but it has also various other 
meanings, one of which is ‘ the act of pointing.’ Now 
when a god or a goddess is described as sucl-hasta, we 
are not to understand that he or she holds a sewing needle in 
his or her hand, but we are to know that a particular hand of 
the god or the goddess is shown in a pointing pose,‘ Again, 
the term like danda-hasta may mean one holding a club in 
hand, but it is also the name of a peculiar hand pose which 
will shortly be explained. 

Hastas and mtidras thus usually indicate some action 
in which the god or his accessory is shown as engaged. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational animal 
endowed with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures for expressing his ideas with more 
clarity and emphasis ; sometimes, a mere gesture with a 
hand or any other limb of his body will contain a volume 
of ideas otherwise imperfectly expressed.* How absolute- 
ly necessary it will be for him to endow his mute gods with 


^ The term was thus explained by the late N. N. Vasu in big 
Archaeological Survey -of Maymbhunj. T. A. G. Rao first corrected 
the mistake in his Elemenis. etc,, Vol. I, p. 15. 

* In India, many of the handposes were long stereotyped. 
Coomaraswamy observes, “ such motions must have been elaborated 
and codified at a very early date ; and later on we find that the art of 
silent communication by means of signs, which is in effect a ' deaf 
and dumb language,’ and just like the American Indian hand-language, 
was regularly regarded as one of the * sixty-four arts ’ which every 
educated person should have knowledge of.” Ha refers to Jataka 
No. 646 (J. text, VI, 364) where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability 
of a woman for being his wife by communicating to her through the 
medium of a particular hand-sign {hattha-mudda) ; she understood it 
correctly and replied to him with another of her own. Coomaraswamy 
and Gopalakrishnayya, The Mirror of Gesture, p. 24. 
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such suggestive action poses in order that the idea or ideas 
which he wants to be symbolised by his deities will be 
correctly explained. Herein— in this very act of showing 
the images belonging to the various Indian religious creeds 
with the different gestures and postures — lay one of the 
marked and significant differences between the fetish of a 
Polynesian tribe and the developed image worshipped by 
the highly civilised Indians. In India of the pre-historic 
times, as we shall presently see, a few of the highly expressive 
poses were being used to characterise the representation 
of the divinities on seals, amulets and other figurines. 
Some of the conventional handposes that were common 
in early and late mediaeval iconographic art of India, 
can be definitely recognised in the central Indian art of 
the Sunga period. 

It should be noted here that the fully developed and 
highly technical madras, that are described in the Indian 
works on dramaturgy such as Ndtya^dstra, Ahhinaya- 
darpana, etc., have not much application in our present study. 
It is true that some south Indian types of dancing Siva 
of the mediaeval period or the Vajrayana deities of the 
same age in the north, specially the latter, are endowed 
with .a good many of the above; but very few are the 
Hindu gods and goddesses, especially in the early period, 
whose hands are shown in any of the highly technical 
poses. Such madras as are reproduced by me in Plate V 
from a late Buddhist text on ritualism procured by P. C. 
Bagchi from Nepal (it contains many more such handposes) 
are usually adopted by a hhakta or a sadhaka in the 
Tantric form of worship or sadhand. B. K. Poduval 
distinguishes between ‘ three broad divisions of Madras, 
viz., "Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik {Madras in Art).’ He says 
that he has recognised as many as ‘64 Madrds in Art and 
108 in Tantra. The Vaidic Madras are more or less finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
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and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins.’* 
Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 mudras, 
which are described by him as afljali, vandam, yoni, 
vaindyakl, hrdaya, Hras, HJchd, kavaca, astra, netra {-dvaya, 
-traya), garuda, gaUni{?), surahhl, abhiodhinl, stdpini 
(sthdpani?), sannidhdpanl, sammukhi, avakundanl (ava- 
gunthanl ?), prasadani, sannirodhinl, §ankha, gada, padma, 
para^u, hariy,a, ahhaya, mrada, iula, kapdla. cakra, five 
types of prdndhuti (perhaps symbolising the offering of 
five vital breaths or pahca prdnlh, viz., prana, apdm, 
samdna, udana and vydna), Sara, cdpa, kurma, jala, gandha, 
puspa, dhilpa, dipa, nyvcdya (naivcdya), and niatsya. A 
careful analysis of the above names shows that some are 
connected with the deities to be worshipped, while others 
with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upacdras used in worship, fn the outline drawing of the 
above mudras, Poduval wrongly describes the two well- 
known ones, viz., ahhaya and varada; what is really varada 
is described by him as ahhaya and that which is ahhaya, 
as varada. A glance at his plate will show that 4here is 
a close parallelism between the pose outlined by the position 
of the hands and fingers, and the name by which the pose 
is described. To refer to one or two instances : the 
vaindyakl-mudrd characteristically outlines the elephant 
head of Vinayaka with its lolling trunk, the sahkha-mudra 
a conch-shell, the harina-mudrd a deer head with its 
antlers, the kapdla-mudra a skull with its concave side 
shown up, matsya-mudrd a fish and so on. But most, 
if not all, of these, as I have already observed, were adopted 
by the devotee or the aspirant after salvation in the 
ritualistic performance of his pujd or sddhand. Reference 
should also be made, in this connection, to Poduval’s 
diagrams of several mudrds which are used by the Nambudiri 

1 Adminiatraiion Report of the Archaeological Department^ 
Travaocore State, 1107 M.E., pp. 6-7, and plate. 
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chaoters of tbe SSman hymns in Kerala ; he has photo- 
graphed as many as twenty-five of such handposes from 
actual life, assigning no name lo any of thun.’ 

x\mong the forty-five Tantric mudras illustrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also 
depicted in the early representations of the Indian divinities 
and their attendants ; these are ahhaya, varada and afijali 
(capa-, Sara- and kapala-mudras may also come under thi-! 
category, if wc note that the hands of the deity holding 
the above objects, viz., a bow, an arrow and a skull are 
shown in the postures illustrated in the plate). Many 
more mw'ras or haslas in which the hands of the images 
were usually depicted, such as dhyana or j/opa, jMna, 
oyakhyana, dharmacukra, katyacalamhita , kataka or 
sirphakarna, gaja or danda, sucl, tarjjani, vismaya, 
bhusparSa, etc., are not included in the Jist. But, as it 
has been observed above, the list is more concerned with 
the practice of the ritualist himself than with the depiction 

' E. K. Poduval, op. crt., 1109 M.E.. p 8 and plate. He refers 
to a Sanskrit work on histrionics and drarantu''gy, Bdlaramabharaiam 
by name, written by king ESlurnma Kuln^ekhara Vafici Bhupala 
of Travancore. Tbe work deals with, among other things, the ahgas, 
upahgan and pratyahgas in Natya, and classifies them each under 
six subdivisions. ‘ Tbe ahgas include the movements of the head, 
hands, breast, sides of the body, hips and feet: the upahgas those of 
the eyes, eyebrows, nose, cbeebs, chin and lips; while under the 
pratyahgas come the movements of the neck, arm, abdomen, loins, 
thighs and the shanks.’ There is hardly any doubt that this portion 
of the work is based on works on histrionics and dramaturgy of much 
earlier date. ‘The poses of the hand are classified into asapipufa 
and aarpyutahasias,' as many as forty of the former and twenty- 
seven of the latter are described in the book. See infra about 23 
former and 18 latter types of handposes adopted in dancing, as 
mentioned in the Viapudharmottara. 

Mr. P. O. Mattbai, M.A., Librarian of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, has kindly drawn my ' attention to the Administration 
Eeport of the Archaeological Survey of Travancore. 
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of his deity. The dbhaya-hasta is the same as ddntida 
which latter term has been used by Varahamihira in his 
description of the two-, four- and eight-armed images of 
Visnu {Brhatsarrihitd, ch. 57, vv. 33-5). This pose has 
been very characteristically explained by Utpala as ‘ the 
band turned towards the visitor (i.e., turned to front) 
with fingers raised upwards’ (drasturahhimukha urdhv&h- 
gulih iantidakaratj) . One cannot improve upon this 
description and a glance at the right band pose of the 
Mathura Buddha figure of the Kiishan period sketched in 
Fig. 5 of Plate III of rny book will show that it fittingly 
illustrates the description. The right hand of the Siva- 
Vi^vSmitra figure (on the coins of Dbaraghosa) sketched 
in Plate I, fig. 20 of my book is also in the same posture. 
Fig. 20 in Plate IF is based on the representation of King 
Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jalaka 
at Bharhut ; the right hand of the king is shown also in 
the same pose, the artist thus typifying the protection 
assured by the king to the monkey chief, the Buddha 
himself in one of his numerous previous births. Some 
of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. 
This is one of the commonest mudrds in which one or 
other hands of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and some Jaina 
images are shown and it stands for the assurance of fearless- 
ness, tranquillity and protection given by the deity to his 
worshipper. Varada- or simply vara-mudra, also another of 
the typically common mudrds in iconographic art of ancient 
and mediaeval India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or 
benediction by the god on bis votary. In the Sivaite 
mythology, the act of grace or benediction {anugraha) is 
regarded as one of the five principal activities of the lord 
Siva (pailca-kftyas, viz., srsti, i.e., tlih act of creation, 
ithiti—ot preservation, sarpMra — of destruction, tirohhdva — 
of obscuration and anugraha— oi grace). The stereotyped 

85-18079 
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manner of depicting this pose in art is by putting the palm 
spread outwards with the fingers pointing down; in standing 
figures the arm usually hangs* down by the side of the body, 
while in seated ones the arm is sometimes flexed according 
to artistic requirements, Varahamihira while describing 
the four- and eigbt*armed images of Ekanain^a says that 
one right hand of either varieties of the goddess is to be 
shown in the varada pose. Utpala explains the term varada 
as the pose in which the palm with fingers pointing down- 
wards is shown inside out {uttdno’dho’ngulirhasto varadah; 
Brhatsarrihitd, ch. 57, p. 780). The afijali, vandam oxnama- 
skdramudra is usually to be found in the hands of the devotees 
or in those of the attendant or subordinate deities. This is 
one of the earliest handposes recognisable in art, its antiquity 
going as far back as the age of the prehistoric Indus valley 
civilisation. I have referred in the last chapter to the 
supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before the tree god- 
dess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene being 
described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit ; the 
hands are, however, not joined together as they should be in the 
sampuldfijali pose. But this is also not wanting; several of the 
terracotta human figurines that were discovered at Harappa 
distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few descriptions of 
such clay figurines given by M.S. Vats ; ‘No. 6 is a squatting 
male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is seated with hands 
folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘No. 8, a rough figure seated 
on its haunches with arms clasped about the knees and hands 
folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also show male figurines 
with their hands folded above the breast.’^ Reference has 
already been made by me in the last chapter to the two 
Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a god seated in 
yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a half-human half- 
animal form of a Naga with hands uplifted in prayer. The 


• Excavations at Harappa, p. 294, PJ, LXXVI, 
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above evidence fully proves that the idea of worship wns well 
prevalent among the prehistoric people of the Indus valley. 
Kupiro Ydkho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and the 
guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bharhut 
with his hands in the above pose (PI. II, Pig. 19); many 
more are the Yak§a, Naga, and human votaries that are 
shown with their hands in the devotional attitude. This is 
the most correct attitude of a devotee and sometimes this 
pose alone enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one 
subordinate to him. Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself 
in theriomorphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved 
exactly like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of 
southern India, the only distinction lying in the fact of his 
front hands being in the namaskara pose (the back hands 
like those of Siva carry pamiu and mrga, Siva’s front hands 
being shown in the ahhaya and varada poses). 

Dhydna-, yoga-, or samadhi-mudra is that particular pose in 
which ‘the palm of the right hand is placed in that of the 
left hand and both together arc laid on the crossed legs 
of the seated image’ (Rao). Thus, it is specially associated 
with a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
fer the practice of dhydna-yoga. One of the earliest descrip- 
tions of the correct posture of a yogi is to be found in the 
Bhagamdgltd, whiebsays that the yogi should be 'steady, 
holding his body, head and neck balanced and motionless, 
^ fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 
him.’ ’ SamdnUaphalasutta, one of the early Buddhist 
texts, also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogi in these words : *nisidati pallaflkam dbhujitvd ujntti 
kdyam panidhaya parimukhain satim upatthapetvd' , i.e., 

1 Bhagavadgitd, VI, 1.3: Samam kayaSirognvarii dharayann- 
acalarn ithirab, I Sainpreksya ndaikdgrarn svatri'diSaicanavalokayan II 
The above traoslatioa is taken from W. D, P. Hill's edition of the 
Bkagavadgiid, p. 157. 
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* (he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (i.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up bis 
naemory (i.6., of the object of thought) in front.’ ^ But it 
is noteworthy that in the above two descriptions there is 
not the least allusion to the pose of the hand, which as the 
Indus valley seals show was different. The prototype of 
Siva-Pa6upati shows his bands stretched sideways over the 
knees of the seated figure; this posture is also a yogic pos- 
ture and ascetics seated entranced in this manner can be 
found in India even now\^ The earliest approach to the 
dhyanamiidrd of the texts, jis explained by the above 
quotation from fiao, is to be found in the figure of a deity 
seated on a lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of 
Ujjain, dateable in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. (PI. II, Pig. 16).® 

1 A.SJ,AM,, 1929-30, pp. 191-92. It was H. P. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as w>ll as the Gita one, in order to 
explain the peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone 
statue found at Mohenjo-daro as well as the three or one-faced deity 
on reals, already noted, Sankara in his commentary on the Gltd 
passage quoted above says that the phrase about ^fixing his gaze on 
the tip of his nose’ is figuratively used and it really means 'fixing the 
eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes, that 'there is no doubt 
that the physical posture was literally recommended.’ 

^ - The description of Siva practising dhymarjoga in the Kumdra- 
sambhava, however, gives a full idea of the handpose. The passage 
reads ; Paryahkabandhasthirapurvakdyamrjvdyatam saninamUobhayd- 
fjfiaam | Uitanapdnidvayaaartiniveidt prafullardjivamivdhkamadhye \\ 
The daana is the same as padmdaana where the legs are 
interlocked on the seat, the upper part of the body remains 
straight and well«spread, both the shoulders being bent a little; 
the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like a fullblown 
lotus. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is beautifully 
expressed by Kalid&sa in the following verse (III, 47) : Kitpeitprakdia- 
atimitograidrair bhrvvikriydyd viratapraaahgailji J Netrairaviapandita- 
pali§maindlair lak^ytkrtaghrdrLamadhomayukhaih^ I) 

^ Coomaraswamy found, in it one of the earliest representations 
of Buddha in the dhydna pose, but it may as well stand for diva, the 
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In Gandbara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose ; its association with asceticism 
{tapas) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of Buddha 
practising asceticism in the collections of the Pesbwar and 
Lahore Museums/ The red sandstone figure of Par^va* 
natha, from Mathura and now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the god seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhyanamudra; it belongs to the 
early Kushan period/ Many images Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show' this pose, two Yogasana-Visnu 
figures in the Mathura Museum characteristically portray- 
ing it/ 

Two other madras, which are .also found in the icono- 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have been named 
by T, A. G. Rao as jfidna and vyakhyana-, vitarka- or cin- 
mudra. Rao says, that in the former, ‘the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate III of my book illustrates this pose. The front 
right hand of the figure of Narayana in the Nara-Narayana 
relief at Deogarh shows it ; but it can probably be traced to 
a period far earlier than the above belonging to the Gupta 


great Yogi. The coin device is very much blurred and it is not sure 
whether the palms of the fore-arms Hexed inwards near the waist 
actually joined each other on the lap ; my drawing is based on the 
obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham’s Goins of Ancient India. 

* H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshwar 
Museum, PI. 8. Cf. also statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum; 
this Gandbara stone figurine showing the ascetic Buddha is said to 
have been found at Maboli village about 100 years ago; V. S. Agarwal, 
Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curson Museum of Archaeology, 
Muttra, p. 62, PI. XXII, Pig. 48. 

• Coomoraswamy, H.I.I.A., PI. XXIII, Fig. 86. 

8 V. S. Agarwal, op. cit., PI. XXII, Fig. 45. 
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date.* Drawing No. I in Plate III is based- on the figure of 
Ajakalaka Yaksa in Bharhul with his riglit hand in the 
same characteristic pose; the standing male figure in the 
representation of a donor couple (or are they Yaksa and 
Yak^ini?) in the same plate has his left hand shown in the 
same pose, but it must be observed that in both a lotus flower 
is placed between the tips of the thumb and the index finger. 
We are not certain, however, whether this typical pose was 
known under that name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; 
as regards the flowers held in the hands, it should be noted 
that different objects such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, 
etc., are sometimes also placed in them even when they 
typify some particular pose (for example in some DhyanI 
figures of Buddha, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands 
showing dhyana-mudra).^ The cinmudra is described by 
Rao thus, — ‘ the tips of the thumb and the fore-finger are 
made to touch each other, so as to form a circle, the other 
fingers being kept open. The palm of the hand is made to 
face the front.’ The hand in this pose is usually raised 
upwards near the breast and it appears that this is the exact 
counterpart of jMna-mudra. Rao remarks about it that 
it is the ‘ miidra adopted when an explanation or exposition is 
being given ; hence it is also called vydkhydna-mudra and 
sandariana-mudrd ’ (PI. Ill, Pig. 3). The extreme right 
section of a large panel in the Cave temple of Raroe^vara at 
Ellora depicts Subrahma^iya teaching his father Siva the 
significance of Om ; the right hand of the polycephaloue god 


* T. A. G. Bao, Op. cit., Vol. II, PI. LXXT. Rao wrongly des- 
cribed this relief as the Jfiana-Daksi^amurti of Siva ; Yarde first 
corrected this mistake and identified the two ascetic figures seated 
side by side as Nara-Narayapa on the basis of the Vw),udharmottara. 

* For Ajalkada figure, see B. M. Barua, Bharhui, Vol. Ill, PI. 

LVII, Fig. 61; for the figure of the donor (?) couple, c/. Goomara. 
swamy, Pi, XII, Fig. 44. 
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is shown in the vyikhyoina pose, a rosary being shown in 
the palni.^ The two-armed figure of Nara in the Deogarh 
relief just referred to shows his right hand in the same pose, 
a rosary being also placed in the hand. One of the earliest 
representations of a teacher expounding his lessons or 
doctrines is to be found at Bharhut where the sage Dlrgha- 
tapasvl is shown in the attitude of instructing his pupils ; 
he is sitting at ease on a raised seat facing his four disciples 
seated below in a reverential attitude ; his left hand rests 
on his knee while his right hand is raised towards his breast 
with the thumb and index finger projecting outward, the 
other fingers being bent inwards. Tt is true that the tips 
of the thumb and the fore-finger ate not joined together, 
but they also characteristically portray the expounding 
pose.“ A reference now to the dharmacakra-mudra, though 
it is usually associated with the representations of Buddha 
figures and not with the same of any Brahmanical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the 
first preaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, 
figuratively speaking, setting thenceforward the wheel of 
the Law in motion ; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravastl. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times, the hand seemingly 
in the ahhaya pose was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently it was depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 

' T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 8.50, pi, CV. The centre 
and left sections of the panel portray the incidents connected with the 
marriage of Siva with Parval!. 

® B, M. Barua, Bharhut, Book III, PI. LX;CVIII, Fig. 104; the 
inscription above reads: Dighaiapaai siae anusaaati, i.e., ‘ Dirgba- 
tapasv! instructs his disciples.' Fig, 18 in PI. II of my book is based 
on the Bharhut figure of DirghatapasvI. 
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ioward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudra is invariably presented 
in the manner shown in Pig. 4, Plate III, of my book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once show that this handpose 
is nothing but the combined representation of jMna and 
vy&khyana mudras, the left band being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character- 
istically expressive, Buddha in the act of expounding the 
true knowledge which be had himself first obtained through 
his efforts.’ 

The katyavalamhita- or kalisarp,sthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘ the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease ’ {Rao) ; but the band is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 
of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the left hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is commonly met with). Figures 
19, 20, 21, 22 and 28 in Plate T of my book illustrate the 
manner in which it appears in the depiction of deities on 
early Indian coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch- 
marked coin in the Purnea hoard. Fig. 19, from Sivaon some 
coins of Wema Kadphises, Fig. 20, from the Siva-Vi^vamitra 
on Dharaghosa’s silver coins. Fig. 21, from Siva Chatreivara 
on some Kuninda coins. Fig. 22, from Lak§im! on the unique 
coin with the legend ‘ Pakhalavadidevata ' grouped by the 
numismatists in the Indo-Scythic series. The goddess 
tentatively identified by me as Durga SimhavEhini or 
Ekanam^Sr appearing on certain copper coins of Azes shows 

* This interpretation of the dhaifnacakra-mudTS was first 
suggested by me in my article on * The Webbed Fingers of Buddba * ' 
published in the Indian Hi$torical Quarterly, Vol. VI, 1980. p. 722, 
f. n. 4. 
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this characteristic pose (PI. VII, Fig. 6). Varahamihira 
described the image of Ekanaip^a as KatisanisthitavSmakard. 
sarojamitarena codvahati, \.e., ‘ her left hand is placed on 
her waist while the other (right) hand holds a lotus flower ’ 
{Brhatsa.nihit5 , p. 780). The standing images of Buddha, 
the Nagas and various other divinities, belonging to the 
early Kushan period onwards found at Mathura and 
adjacent places very frequently display this attitude ; the 
Katra , Anyor and Mankuwar figures of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose, Coornaraswamy was fully justified 
that this p )8e along with the raised right hand was the 
iconographic pose par excellence in ancient and mediaeval 
India. Figure 14 in Plate TI of my book, based on the 
device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the order 
was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1, in 
Plate IV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to tlie 
kdyotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen- 
tations of the .Tinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varahamihira as djanulamhahahu, i.e., 

‘ the arms long enough to reach the knees ’ (this is one of 
the characteristic signs of the great men and divine beings), 
E. P. Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this 
pose on some Indus Valley seals (c/. the seal with the 
epiphany of the tree-spirit, discussed by me in Chapter V) ; 
Fig, 13, in Plate II, sketched by me from a punch-marked 
coin device, also portrays the same hand-pose. 

Kanaka- or sirnhakarna-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein ‘ the tips of the fingers are loosely applied 
to the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s 
ear ’ (Rao). As Gopinath Eao has rightly understood, 
this pose is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in 
86—18078 
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whose hands fresh flowers are often inserted •; it is thus 
very common in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of the earliest instances of this posture is to be found 
in the figure of Sirima devata at Bharhut wliere her right 
hand holding a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it, 
her left hand hanging stiffly by her side. Dandahasta or 
gajahasta has got the technical sense of the hand and arm 
being thrown forward (sometimes across the body), appear- 
ing like a straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant 
(PI. Ill, Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in 
the vainayaki mudra and sometimes, especially in the well- 
known Nataraja images of 8iva, this mudra is also recogni- 
sable. This pose is usually met with in images of gods 
or goddesses shown in the dancing attitude. Siva Nataraja 
dancing vigorously on the back of Muyalaka or the apasmara- 
purusa, Nrtya-Oanapati, Kr^na Kaliyadamana, dancing 
Camunda and such other images have one of their hands 
in the above pose. The figure of the danseuse on 
the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate II, has her right 
arm and hand extended forward in a manner somewhat 
different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
to be another variety of the same pose. Several other 
dancing Apsaras in Bharhut have one of their hands 
extended in a different manner, but all illustrate the idea 
of a straight staff or an elephant trunk. The significance 
of suclhasta has already been explained by me ; it is 
comparatively rare in iconographic art (PI. IV, Fig 6, but 
it should be shown upside down). Another very suggestive 
handposo is the tarjjanlhasta, where the projected fore- 
flnger of the right hand points upwards (in the sSci, it 
usually points downwards, the hand being held down), 

‘ as if the owner of the hand is warning or scolding another’ 
(Kao). A person while threatening or admonishing another* 
very often holds his hand in this position and so there is 
a characteristic conformity here between the actual practice 
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and artistic representation (PI. IV, Fig. 6). In Vajrayana 
scldhanas, MarIcI and several other goddesses are very often 
described as, tarjjani-paSahasta, i.e., ‘ with a hand holding a 
tarjjanl-pn4a ’ ; it is not meant hereby that the deity holds a 
noose ipaia) in one hand while another is shown in the tarjjanl 
pose. The epithet really means that the noose which is 
meant for chastisement is placed in the same hand which is 
shown in the threatening pose ; this interpretation is actually 
borne out by the images of the above goddesses. One of the 
earliest representation of this particular hasta is to be found 
in a Jataka relief on oner of the coping stones at Bharhut; 
this scene has been tentatively identified by B. M. Barua 
as illustrating the Oahapati Jataka (Fausboll, 199). The 
standing figure on the right side in this section of the 
coping, none other than the Bodhisattva himself as the 
householder, is threatening and admonishing with the 
projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another male 
figure shown seated below cowering; a female figure is seen 
peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points with 
both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are showm 
can with some justification be called suci).^ The right hand 
of Sudar^ana Yaksini in Bharhut seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the tarjjani (PI. II, Fig. 23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the Yaksini when he 
writes ‘ the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while the thumb remains stretched out ’ ; his 
plate {op. cit., Vol. Ill, PI. LXIV, Fig. 74) as w'ell as 

* For the story and illustration, c/. B. M. Barua, Bharhut 
Vol. II, pp. 105-106. Vol. Ill, PI. LXXVI, Fig. 102. Barua thus 
describes the attitudes of the two male figures in the scene; 
the seated man ‘ with downcast eyes is pleading his innocence 
by referring to the woman with the forefingers of bis two bands 
directed towards her,’ while the standing -one, the owner of the 
house, ‘ is angrily asking the accused to explain his conduct threaten- 
ing him with the forefinger of his upraised band. 
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my drawing definitely shows that three fingers are only bent 
inwards, both the forefinger and the thumb remaining 
stretched upwards. 

T. A. G. Rao rightly observes that ‘ vismaya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore- 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer (PI. IV, Fig. 4).’ 
The relief illustrating the Cande^anugrahamurti of Siva in 
the Eailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Candela ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with his left hand held in the vismaya pose ’ 
(for the story and its illustration, cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 209 and PI. XLIX, Pig. 2). It will be of use to refer 
here to the Figure No. 3 in Plate IV of my book ; the draw- 
ing is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan 
period in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male 
figure is shown standing vvith the index and middle fingers 
placed on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified 
by V. S. Agrawala and B. S. Upadhya as the young hermit 
^tiya^fnga; they observe, ‘ This mudra is indicative of 
astonishment (vismaya) and reflection (oitarJca). The eye- 
balls are turned upwards and the whole expression is one 
of deliberation in which an awareness of the immediate 
surroundings is absent. Satisfaction beams on the face.’ 
The story of R^ya^riiga is often narrated at length in the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist literature and the most sugges- 
tive moment in it is that in which the young BrahmacErin 
for the first time beholds a maiden ; the artist has chosen 
this moment and has very effectively portrayed the pleasant 
wonder of the unsophisticated youth wb.en sex consciousness 
was being aroused in bis mind.^ The bandposes which are 

* For the identification of this relief, cf. ' A relief of 
in the Mathura Museum’, in J. I. 0. 8. A,, Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 62-4, 
PI. XI; see also V. S. Agrawala, Handbook to the Sculpturti" in the 
Mathura Mxiteum, p. 42, PI. XVI, Fig. 58. . 
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depicted in Figures 6 and 7 in Plate No. Ill of my book 
should be studied now. The former figure which is based 
on the bronze statuette of Harpocrates (thus identified by 
Marshall) unearthed at Taxila shows the right hand of the 
child god raised towards his face with the index finger 
placed on the chin in token of silence. The latter is 
sketched from a four-armed Vi^nu image from Khajuraho 
whose front left hand is shown in similar pose (the index 
finger here more suggestively touches the left corner of the 
lower lip); this is one of the most unique representations of 
Vi|pu and no text is known to me which enjoins that Vi§pu 
is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhya and Agrawala have 
very correctly drawn our attention in their article above to 
the Kumarasamhhava passage which describes Nandi guarding 
the entrance of Siva’s place of meditation ; “ Nandi posted 
at the entrance of the bower, having a golden-staff resting 
against his forearm, bade the Ganas to observe stillness with 
a gesture in which a finger of his right hand touched his 
mouth. The bronze image of Hanuman, one of the four 
(the others being of Rama, Lak^tuana and Sita) belonging 
to the temple of ShermadevI in the Tinnevelly district of the 
Madras Presidency, shows his right hand placed upon the 
mouth indicating the attitude of silent respect and ungrudging 
obedience of the devoted follower.* Figure 21 in Plate II of 

^ Kumdrasanibhavam, III, 41; Latdgrhadvarugato’ilia nandl 
vdmapral(os^hdrpitahcmaveirah | Muhhdrpitaikdhguhsainjilayaiva ind 
cdpaidyeti gay.dn vyanamt 11 For the Harpocrates figure, cf. Marshall, 
A guide to Taxila, p. 79, PI. XV; according to him, it is a late 
Hellenistic work. Vogel identified the !^sya§rhga figure as ‘ probably 
a Yak^a of a fashionable type,' suggesting that its pose resembled 
that of Harpocrates (Art Asiatica, Vol. XV, p. 102), but this suggestion 
was rightly challenged by Agrawala and Upadhya. For the Khajuraho 
Vifuu, see J. 1. 0. 8. A., Vol. I, p. 103, PI. XXX. 

* T. A. G. Bao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pi. *LIV. Another bronze 
figure of the same monkey-god hailing from Bamesvaram portrays 
the identical pose. 
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my book is also another uonatned handpose where two 
fingers (index and thumb) are put inside the mouth in order 
to produce some whistling sound ; the left hand is shown 
in that pose, while the right one waves high one end of 
the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing is based on 
a deva figure from Bharbut relief depicting the victory 
of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharbut, Vol. Ill, PI. 
XXXVII). Exactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in 
numerous reliefs from Gandhara. The waving of the 
cloth is called cellukhepa. in Pali and is expressive of the 
great joy of the waver ; the left hand pose, thus, is also 
of similar import. Even now boys who are able to do it 
uses the above expressive pose to give vent to their joy 
by whistling. I may say that I have not met with any 
such pose in my study of the Brahmanical sculptures of 
different periods. 

A somewhat detailed reference has been made to the 
various handposes which are usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhu- 
$par§a or bhuniisparSa pose, in which the left hand rests 
on the lap with palm outward and the right touches the 
seat below, is particularly associated with Buddhist icono- 
graphy. This pose illustrates the story of Buddha’s calling 
the earth as his witness for testifying his right to sit 
on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, which was 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Griinwedel has remarked that ‘ certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of 
the legend ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation 
is mainly applicable to the two, viz., the dharmacakra and the 
hhusparia-mudra ; both these were principally connected 
with Buddhism and in developed Mahayana iconography, 
they were the typical handposes of the two Dhygni 
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Buddhas, viz., Vairocana and Ak§obhya respectively. The 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found in the two-armed figure of Nara in the 
Deogarh relief already noted where the god is seated in the 
ardha-paryanka fashion on a raised seat with the index 
and the middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat ; 
but unlike the Buddhist mode of representing the mudra, 
we find here the palm of the hand as turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated handposes which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in 
character adopted by the sadhaka in the performance of his 
sddhand or the bhakta in the worship of the deity of his 
choice. I have selected at random the eight mudras from 
the manuscript text in order to show how the particular 
postures adopted by the sadhaka in the most intricate 
processes of bis sadhana are indicative of the ideas contained 
in the mantras uttered by him with every different pose. 
The eight mantras associated with eight figures are thus 
laid down in the text : 1 . Om vajranalahandaha-pathama- 
hhafljana hum ; 2. Om vajrapa^a hrirn ; 3. Om vajrapuspe 
svahd ; 4. Om vajradvt{dt)pc svahd ; 5. Om vajrdnikuki ja ; 
6. Oni vajranaivedya svahd; 7. Oni sarvvatathagatasiddhi- 
vajrasamayu tistha esastvdm dharayami rajrasattva hi hi 
hi hi humiti ; 8. Orri sarvvavit vajradhupe tram. Now, 
'the ideological association of the mudras numbering 1, 2, 
3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras are not difficult to 
follow ; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 -in some mystic way may contain 
the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant-goad 
anf a pot of offering. It may be noted iiere that the 
nivedya or naivedya mudrd outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate ; I may also observe that the 
Brahmin priests when they dedicate any naivedya (or 
offering) to the deity usually adopt this mudrd and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
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interlocked Itands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
flames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pdSa) and tlie 
offering of a palraful of flowers to the deity are charac- 
teristically expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3 ; Fig. 7 expresses 
the invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, 
symbolised here by the vajra and ghan^ (bell, does 
it also indicate time?) and asking it to stay with the 
sddhaka, as he holds these symbols in his hand ; Fig. 8 
simply shows the incense-burner with smoke issuing 
from it held in the right hand, the left hand being placed 
below. ^ 

The Dhruvaberas or the principal types of Visnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., slMnaka 
(standing), asaufl. (seated) and Dayana (recumbent), in the 
Vaikhanasngama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen- 
tation of such accessories as the Vidyadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different types of stance 
are met with, while there are numerous varieties of sitting 
postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 


^ The text from which the above poses as well as the 
mantras are taken is a late 16tb century Vajrayiina one collected 
by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal. In its colophon I read, ‘ Hi Srlmaccha- 
hyardja-durgatipariiodhanamukyShhydna heguri{7) samdpta I Samvat 
915 paufaSukle ekddasi brhaspativdra kunhu{?) \ Suvar^apandri- 
mahdnagare idntighatamahdaikdne hetndkaramahdvihitravesiita iarri 
ldcchito(?) rathydkdvdhdraydi?) irlvajrdodrya ndmasarpgati ndthaja(‘?)_ 
tha{?) durgatipariiodhana-aamddbi4hamanam{?) coydjuTa{?) iubhabW 
The language is corrupt Sanskrit and there seems to be some inter- 
mixture of Newari in it. The date 915 Newar Samvat corresponds 
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diiferent standing postures were usually adopted by the 
Indian iconographer in the representation ot the sthanaka- 
mUrtis ; these postures are usually called ‘hhaiigas, i.e., 
flexions or attitudes.’ They were samabhaiiga or samapMa, 
abhahga, tribhanga and atibhahga. The first denotes the 
equipoised body where ' the. right and left of the figure are 
disposed symmetrically, the sutra or plumb line passing 
through the navel, from the crown of the head to a point 
midway between the heels ’ (Tagore). Thus, the weight of 
the whole body is equally distributed on both the legs and 
the poise is firm and erect, there being no bend in the body. 
Many are the Indian images which are shown in this 
attitude, the most typical being the early and late figures of 
the Jain Tirthahkaras whose hands also hang straight down 
by their sides without showing the least bend in them 
(kayotsarga). The Brabmanical and Buddhist divinities 
when they are depicted in the above attitude usually show 
various dispositions of their hands, either according to the 
nature of the ideas expressed by them or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held in them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Vyautara-devatas on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the samabhaiiga attitude. Figures 7, 8, and 20 in 
Plate I (varieties of Siva on L’jjain and Audumbara coins), 
Figure I in Plate VII (Gaja-Laksmi on some coins of 
Azili&es), Figure 7 in Plate IX (Mahasena on Huvishka’.-^ 
coins) and Figure 2 in Plate X (Gaja-LaksmI on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in the above pose. Ahhahga is that form of 
standing attitude ‘ in which the plumb-line or the centre 
line, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 
In other words, in this form, a slight bend both in the 
upper and the lower halves of the figure is definitely 
perceptible. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented in this pose ; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I (Siva 
on some Ujjain coins and the same god on some coins of 

87— 1307B 
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Wema Kadphises), Figures 4, 5 and 7 in Plate VII (Vi?nu 
on a Kusban seal, II on some coins of Huvishka a 
goddess with cakra on Maues’ coins), Figures 2, 5 and 6 in 
Plate VIII (Siva on some coins of Maues, as well as of 
Huvishka-Fig. 4 on a seal of the Saka period has, however, 
been identified as Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river 
god), the figures of Siva and Skanda Kumara Vi^akha on 
Huvishka’s coin reproduced in Plate IX (Pigs. 1, 2 and 8), 
Ganga and Saraswatl (?) in Plate X (Figs. 1 and 3, Pig. 1 
shows Gafiga on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side 
of the Tiger-slayer type coins of Samudra Gupta and Fig. 3, 
possibly Saraswatl on those of Narendra-vinata, a Bengal 
king of the late Gupta period) can be described as standing 
in the abhanga pose. The tribhanga pose has been described 
by A. N. Tagore as one ini which ‘ the centre line passes 
through the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, 
the left (or right) of the navel, down to the heels. The 
lower limbs, from the hips to the feet, are displaced to the 
right for left) of the figure, the trunk between the hips and 
neck, to the left (or right), while the head leans towards 
the right (or left).’ It should be noted that the number of 
bends in the figure is three and thus, the name is quite 
appropriate. The pose may not be as common as the 
above two, but it is also used in the iconographio art of 
ancient and mediaeval India, especially in the representa- 
tions of goddesses and other attendants of principal deities. 
Rsya^rnga on the Mathura railing (PI. IV, Fig. 3) and the 
goddess on certain copper coins of Azes, tentatively identified 
by me as Durga (PI. VIII, Pig. 6) are undoubtedly depicted 
in the tribhanga pose. Atibhaiiga has rightly been described 
by A. N. Tagore as really an emphasised form of the 
tribhaiiga, the sweep of the tribhanga curve being consider- 
ably enhanced. The upper portion of the body above the 
limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards or 
forwards, like * a tree caught in a storm.’ This type is 
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comparatively rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action on the part of the divinity ; 
several Ugra (terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and 
the various Krodha-devatas of the Vajrayana Buddhism are 
usually depicted in this manner. Qteference may be made 
here to the alidha and pratydlldha poses in which some 
sthdnakamurtis are shown. Alidhapada, which is sometimes 
loosely called Slldhasana, denotes that particular mode of 
standing in which the right knee is thrown to the front 
and the leg retracted, while pratyalidhapada is just its 
opposite; both these attitudes are adopted in shooting 
arrows and one of the earliest depictions of these poses is to 
be found in the two arrow-shooting figures of tTsa and 
Pratyu§a, the two goddesses ’ of dawn accompanying 
Surya in the old stone railing at Bodh Gaya. In a 
fragmentary Gandhara relief in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Surya is seated on a chariot and one of the arrow- 
shooting figures is present, the other being broken awa^ 
Another very early representation of the dlldha pose is 
outlined in the drawing No. 25 in Plate I, which is based 
on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins among 
the Purnea hoard. Siva appearing on the Sirkap bronze 
seal of Sivaraksita and on some copper coins of Maues (Pigs. 
1 and 3, PI. VIII) is shown in the same posture, though 
he is not depicted as shooting arrows. Tantrasdra describes 
the Brahmanical goddess Tara, ideologically similar to the 
same goddess in the Vajrayana pantheon and most probably 
a borrowal from it, as ‘fierce and standing in the pratydlldha 
attitude ’ {pratydlldhapadam ghordm). The standing pose 
shown in Figure 28, Plate I (drawing from a figurine on a 
few. punch-marked coins in the Purnea hoard) is very 
interesting. The right knee flexed outwards with the right 
leg crossing the left leg firmly planted reminds us of the 
posture in which some Yak§lnls on Bharhut and Mathura 
railing are depicted ; some mediaeval and modern figures 
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of Kr^na in several of his lll&miirtis are also shown in 
this pose.* 

Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
sthanas in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the Visnudharmottara. There are as many as 
13 sthanas, viz., pr§thagata, rjvagata, madhyardha, ardMr- 
dha, s5cikrtamu1{ha, nata, gaT^daparavrtta, prsthdgata (-0, 
parhdgata, ullepa, calita, uttdna and valita. The above 
poses are characterised by the position of the legs and feet 
which are varied by a series of motions like mUdkha, dltdha 
and pratyalldha (poses peculiar to arches — Tatra vaiidkham- 
dli^harp praiydlldharri ca dhanvinam), citragomutrakagata (?) 
and vi§ania (peculiar to wielders of sword and shield), 
calita, khalita (balita ?), dyasta (dyaia ?) and alidhaikapada 
(peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a tomara, i.e., 
an iron club, a stone and a hhindipala, i.e., a small javelin 
or dart to be thrown at the enemy), savalgita (in a sort of 
gallop ? — pose peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, 
a trident, a mace^ a kunapa, i.e., a kind of spear). The 
above varieties of the positions of legs and feet are in 
addition to the two principal groups of standing postures, 
viz., sama md arddhasama or asama which are respectively 
well-planted and in motion (Sama^cdrddhasamdh padah 
susthitdni caldni ca I Samdsamapddastharfi ca dvirddhani 
sthdnakarp bhavet II ) . Samapdda is also known as the 
stance which is pddabhuyi^tha (feet firmly and squarely 
planted?), while the other type (i.e., asama ov arddhasama 
should be (known as) mandala (in rotatory motion ; 
Tadgatva pddabhUyis^harri sthanarp samapadarp smrtam \ 

Mapialaflca dvitlyarp sydt ). One foot firmly planted, the 

other shown in moving posture is really the arddha-samapdda 

’ The names of the i.prinoipal standing poses described above 
ore from A. N. Tagore’s ‘ Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy ’ 
(published by the Indian Society of Oriental Art), pp. 11 - 18 . 
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or ekasamapada, as seems to be the sense in the descriptijn 
of the standing pose of the female figures in the text. The 
author of the Visnudharmottara describes the attitude in 
which the female figures are to be shown in this manner — 

* one of the legs (should be) in the samasthdna (straighlly 
planted), the other in the vidgala (does it refer to the 
manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly planted 
leg? — cf. Pig. 28 in Plate 1, it is a female figure as is clear 
from the big braid behind the head), the body should be 
shown in a graceful manner^ sometimes held by supports^ 
charming with its grace and dalliance^ with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted — thus should a sage paint a female figure.’^ 

^ The above extracts are from V imudharmottaray Bk. Ill, Ch. 
b9, verses 39-60. The defecriptiou of the postures is introduced there 
to show how they can be painted with the help of decrease and 
increase (k^aya and vrddhi^ translated by St. Krumrisch as 'the 
science of foreshortening’). Kramrisch’s translation of many of the 
above passages seems to me somewhat inaccurate. Verses 49-50 read — 
Ekapddasamasthdnam dvitiyena tu vidgalam I Sarirarii qa salllarn 
sydt sdva^amhhaih kvaciddhrtam (in the edited text the reading is 
kvaciddruiam which is evidently incorrect) || Lildvildsavibhraniaip 
viidlajaghanasthalam I Sthiraikapadavhiyasarn tfirirupam vilikhed- 
budhah || These have been translated by her in the following way — 

* The Might {lit. running away) of stout men is m some cases depicted 
with one leg in a straight position and w;th the other (placed in such 
a way that) the wanton body should be (shown) with the neck 
rtretched forward. The learned painter should paint a female figure 
with one foot calmly advanced, with the part about the hips and 
loins broad and fiurried, on account of amorous dalliance.’ There can 
be little doubt that both the couplets, my translation of which is 
given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. Tne 
passages are bristling in technical terms, many of which may not be 
correctly printed in the text; the significance 9 f a good maoy of them 
again is unknown to us at present and so the task of translating them 
is extremely difficult. I myself have not attempted to translate 
literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
from the Vi§ij,udkarmoUara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and mediaeval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vainika) which was very rich in ‘ ideal proportion and in 
poses {prama^asthana-lamhhadhya) and which dealt with 
‘happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the 
gods.' As Coomaraswamy remarks, ‘ the action will 
require the representation of many different positions and 
movements, not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the 
image of a god ’ (/. A. O. S., Vol. 52, 1932, p. 15). That 
the ‘ frontal pose ’ was the most appropriate one in the 
depiction of the cult deity is proved by the Slst verse of the 
chapter on Pratimalaksana in the Brhatsairihita ; it says 
that the image which leans to the left side causes harm to 
the wife and that leaning to the right diminishes the span 
of life (of the donor ; — Vdmdvanatd patnirp, daksinavinatd 
hinastydyuh) . 

Various kinds of dsanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the iconographic te.\ts. The Ahirhudhnya- 
sairihiid (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
dsanas such as cakra, padma, kurma, mdyura, kaikkuta, wa, 
toasUka, hhadra, sirpha, mukta and gomukha {Cakrarp padrm- 
sanarp kunnani maydratp kaikkutarp tathd 1 Virdsanarp 
svastikani ca bhadratp sirphdsanarp tathd II Muktdsanarp 
gomukham ca mukhydnyetdnindrada II ). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting posture in detail; 
air these are evidently yogic dsanas adopted by a yogi as aids 
to tiis concentration. It should be noted that in the above 
list some can be understood to mean the particular animal 
or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 
kurmdsana in one context may mean that it is the 
tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 
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goddess — cf. the river goddess Yamuna who ts kurma- 
sand) while in another would indicate that type of 
sitting pose in which ‘ the legs are crossed so as to make 
the heels come under the glutnses (Gudharn nipldya 
yulphahhyarp vyutkramena samahitah \ Etatkurmdsanam 
proktam yogasiddhikarani param l). The earliest example 
of this sitting posture, as I have elsewhere suggested, is 
probably to be found in the seated prototypes of Siva-Pa^u- 
pati on some Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals. Padmasana, 
may very well signify a lotus as the seat of the deity; but as 
a particular type of sitting posture it can be described as 
one in which ‘the two legs are kept crossed so that the feet 
are brought to rest on the thighs’ {Urvorupari samsthapya 

ubhe pctdatale sukham i Padmasanamidam proktam ), 

The kukkutdsana as a sitting posture is a variety of padma- 
sana, where the whole weight of the body rests on two arms 
placed on the ground on both sides, the body thus hanging 
in the air {Padmasanamadhisthaya jdnvantaravinissrtau I 
Karau hhumau nive&yaitad vyomaslhah kukkutdsanam i). 
When the thighs are placed together and the left foot rests 
upon the right thigh and the left thigh on the right foot it 
is known as vlrdsana (Ekatroruni samsthapya padamekam- 
athetaram I Uruni pade nive^yaitadvlrdsanamudahrlam ■'). 
In the hhadrasana, the heels of the legs which cross each 
other are placed under the testes and the two big toes of the 
feet are held by the hands. Bao says that ‘in the simhdsana 
the legs are crossed as in the kurmdsana; and the palms of 
the hands, with the fingers kept stretched out, rest supinely 
upon the thigh, while the mouth is kept open and the eyes 
are fixed upon the tip of the nose {Nasdgra-nyastanayano 
vy&ttavaktra rjussudhih). A few of the eleven yogic asanas 
as mentioned in the Ahirhudhnvasamhita have been described 

*4 

above} many more are to he found in Tantric and other 
texts. The Niruktatantra, as quoted in the Sahdakalpa- 
druma, refers to innumerable dsanas (as many as 84 lacs), 
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but specially selects two among them, viz., siddhMsana and 
kamalasana. But in the representations of the deities and 
their accessories, very few of them are actually used. The 
most commonly depicted sitting posture among the above is 
the padm&sana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in Plate III. 
Vlr&sana is the mode in which the Indians usually sit and 
is illustrated by Figures 16 and 18 in the same plate (No. 16 
from an Ujjain coin, No. 18 from a Bharhut relief). The 
.^ihole figure of Vi^nu described by T. A. G. Bao as Vird- 
sanamurli does not actually sit in the vlrasana mode, but 
in an easy pose which is known as sukMsana, where one 
leg generally the left one rests on the seat while the right 
knee is raised upwards on the seat and the right arm rests 
on the riised knee.’ The figure of f5iva seated on his 
mount in Figure 7, Plate X, is also depicted in a pose some- 
what similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it is a gem intaglio 
formerly in the Pearse collection now acquired by the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic dsana which is sorne- 
limes to be found in the representations of deities but which 
is not included in the above list is the utkutikdsana where 
one sits with his heels kept close to the bottom and with 
the back slightly curved and the forearms resting on the 
knees raised above the seat. In order to keep the knees in 
the above position, a cloth band known as yogapatta is tied 
round the raised knees (PI. IV, Pig. 6). The sitting 


’ For the Aibole Visnu figure, see T. A, G. Kao, op. cii,, 
Vol. I, PI. XXX. On the obverse of the coins of Narendravinata, 
the king is shown as sealed on a couch in a similar pose, the 
difference l}iDg in the leH knee being flexed upwards and i he right 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seat. This pose is also sometimes 
described as mahardjaliJd. The Simhanada variety of Avalokitefivara 
and the Maiijuvara one of Mafiju^ri Bodhisattvas are usually depicted 
iu this pose. 
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posture is used in some images of seated Eevala Narasimha 
(cf. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. Eao in his 
book, Vol. I, PI. XLII) and of Lakuli^a the founder of the 
Pa^upata sect. Figure 2 in Plate IV shows a Yaksa, found 
at Maholi near Mathura and now in the Mathura Museum, 
who has a band passing round his raised left knee and his 
projecting belly. ParyahkSsana can be understood in the 
sense of a sitting posture in which both the legs are made 
to dangle down from whatever type of seat the figure sits 
on ; this type of sitting posture is sometimes curiously 
described as ‘ seated in an European fashion.’ Seated 
figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are very 
frequently depicted in the above mode ; the figure of Ambika 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
KumaradevI type sits on her lion mount in the above pose 
(PI. X, Fig. 8). V ajraparyanka , haddhapadmasana and 
vajrasana — all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude, 
similar to padmasana. The Tantrasara describes vajrasana 
as that kind of asana in which the feet are placed on the 
thighs one upon another with the toes shown upwards and 
on which the hands are placed (Urvvoh padau kramdnnyaset 
krtva praiyanmukhangvil \ Karau nidadhyadakhjatani vajra- 
sanamanuttamam) . The Vajrayana sadhanas describe a 
type of Buddha image known as Vajrasana Buddha where 
the god is seated in the above pose with this difference that 
only his left hand with palm upwards is placed on his lap 
and the right touches the lotus-seat on which he is seated 
{hhuspar^amudrd) . The oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree 
is also described as Vajrasana or the diamond throne in 
Buddhist texts. One of the commonest types of sitting 
modes is the arddhaparyahkasana, known also as lalifdsana 
or lalitdksepa, in which one leg, usually the left leg, is tucked 
up on the seat, while the right one dangles down along it. 
Many Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain deities who are 
profusely endowed with ornaments are often depicted in this 
8S-1807B 
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curious at all when we know that she is endowed with all 
that is terrific and hideous in mythology and art ; she is 
described as pUitaiand (carrion-eater), holder of a khatvdnga 
(the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a skull) and a 
flesbiess skeleton goddess (kahkdii). Sitrihdsam is a four- 
legged seat usually rectangular in shape ; its legs are carved 
in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress on its 
name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures have 
been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of 
Gotama Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasimha). 

3ayana or fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely few and far between. All that are known to 
me are principally associated with the Vi^nuite pantheon, 
though in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, 
such as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying on his back 
under the feet of the principal deity as in the case of the 
Muyalaka or Apasmarapurusa (personifying the evil of 
ignorance) wriggling beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. 
Again, in some iconographic reliefs (showing a definitely 
sectarian bias) a god of one sect is sometimes shown lying 
prone under the feet of a deity belonging to another different 
sect Thus, in the Sarabhamtirti of Siva, Narasimha, t.c., 
the man-lion incarnation of Vi|nu is thus shown underneath 
the curious hybrid form of Siva as Sarabha; in some 
Vajrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati the cult deity of 
one of the five principal Brabmanical cults is also depicted 
in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities like Parijia- 
^vari, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati may 
symbolise the obstacles in the' way of the sddhaka, of which 
he is the remover according to the Hindu mythology, cf. 
his name Yighnantaka). If we leave them aside^ all of 
which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging, to the 
Brabmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Be^a^ayana 
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of Vi^^u and the Mahaparinirvanamurti of Buddha. 
Jala^ayin and Va^apatra^ayin aspects of Visnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his Se^a^ayanamurti are also re- 
presented in this particular attitude; Jala^ayin is the same 
as Sesasayana, while the Vatapatrasayin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the 
waters, and sucking one of his big toes. The i^e^a^ayana 
or Ananta^ayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the 
folds of Adi or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving 
as a canopy over his head ; there are several other figures 
shown round him, the chief among whom is Laksmi or 
BhudevI who is shampooing his legs. In the terracotta 
relief from the brick temple at Bhitargaon (5th century 
A.D.) and the stone relief from the stone temple at Deogarh 
(6th century A.D.), the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting mood are also shown by his side. This type of 
Vignu image is one of the commonest images enshrined in 
the main sanctum of the South Indian Vaisnava shrines of 
some antiquity and importance ; there it is specially desig- 
nated as Rahganatha or Rangaswami. Really however, 
this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic representa- 
tion of the cosmic god Narayana who is one of the 
components in the cult picture of Bhagavatism or 
Vai§Qavism, the other principal constituents being 
Vasudeva and Visnu. The Manusanihitd (I, 10) and the 
Mahdbhdrata (XII, 341) record that the waters were 
called Naras because they were the sons of Nara and since 
they were the first resting place of Prajfipati, so he came to 
be known as Narayana.^ The ideology underlying the 

‘ Apo ndrd Hi proktd dpo vai naraaunavatL i Td yadasydyanani 
purvani tasmdnndrdyanah smrtafy K The Mahdbhdrata couplet is in a 
slightly altered form : — NivtUilaksa^o dharmasiaihdbhyudayiko ’pi ca i 
NaTdi3i.dmayanarfi khydtamahamekah aandtandlj, h Apo ndrd Hi proktd 
dpo vai naraaunavaJj, i Ayanatii mama tatpurvamato Ndrdyaij^o- 
hyaham u 
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concept of Narayana even goes back to the age of the ^gveda 
where the original principle known as Vi^vakarman is 
described in this manner : ‘ That which is beyond the sky, 

beyond the earth, beyond gods and spirits, — what earliest 
embryo did the waters contain, in which all the gods were 
beheld? The waters contained that earliest embryo in 
which all the gods were collected. One (receptacle) rested 
upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all beings stood.’* 
This explanation of the recumbent images of Vi^pu shows 
the ideological difference that exists between them and the 
Mahaparinirvapa figures of Buddha. The Ananta^ayana- 
murti of Vispu sculptured in one of the side niches of the 
Deogarh temple just referred to is one of the finest presenta- 
tions of this motif in Indian art. Farnell detected in it a 
real resemblance with the Stockholm Endymion and Smith 
endorsed his view ; the latter scholar after reproducing both 
the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar character 
of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be undoubtedly 
derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhara school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.’ ® Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist ‘ has felt 
and understood the European sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.’ It should be noted, however, that the 
resemblance, how far real may be a matter of opinion, exists, 
only in the placing of the legs in both the figures ; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 

^ R. V,, X, 82, ’6 and 6; Paro diva para end prthivyd paro 
devehhirasurairyadasti f Kam svidgarbhani praihamapfi dadhra dpo 
yatra samagacchamta vi4ve i Ajasya ndbhdvadhye’kamarpiiam yasmin- 
vUvdni bhuvandni tasthub U 

* Ofit. Asiatische ZeHschrift, 1914, p. 26, Fige, 17 and 18. 
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reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other. 

I have already referred to several Nrtyamurtis of 
Brahmanical deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
explaining the handpose known as dandahasta or gajahasta. 
Of them, those of Siva are the most variegated and remark- 
able ones. Siva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact nrtyaidstra 
is specially associated with this great god. The Vimu- 
dharmottara (Bk. HI, ch. 73, vv. 4G-8) tells us that 
Mahe^vara represents the science of dancing as the various 
other sciences like itihdsa (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
ayurveda (medicine), phalaveda (fruit-culture), pdncardlra 
(a religious system), pd^upata (another religious system) 
etc. are represented by Prajapati, Satakratu (fndta), 
Dhanvantari, Main (the Earth goddess), Sarnkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The Ndtya^dstra of Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing and 
the Saivagamas also state that 8iva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. Ill, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Gitra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representations), 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing which again is supplemen- 
tary to one’s full acquaintance with the science of music. ' 

^ CoomaraBwamy says, ‘certain of the dance poses possess not 

merely a general linguistic, but also a special hieratic significance 

Many of the gods are themselves dancers, and, in particular, the 
everlasting operation of creation, continuancei and destruction — the 
Eternal Becoming, infotmed by All-pervading Energy — is marvellously 
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The 26th chapter of the Book III of the same text deals 
with names and descriptions of various types of hand 
postures which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavastkavarnana) . These names are : — caturasra, 
vrtta, laghumukha, arala, khatakamukha, abiddha, vakrasani- 
vyasvai?), recita, arddharectia, avahitthah, pallavita, 
nitamba, keiabardhant, latakhya, karihasta (the same as 
gajahasta or dandahasta discussed above), paksoddyota > 
arthaC?)bardhita, garudapakm, day.dapakm, urdhvaman^a- 
laja, pdrh'amandalaja, parhardhamandah, uromandda, 
istavastika, avant, padmakauHka, alipaUava, ulvana, lalita 
and halita. To the above fairly formidable list will have 
to be added twenty-two asamyuta and thirteen saniyuta- 
hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar to us. 

I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduval’s division 
of the handposes into two groups, viz., samyvta and 
asamyuta ; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following are the asamyutahastas adopted by one 
expert in dancing : — pataka, tripatdka, kartare{i)mukha, 
ardhacandra, atd(rd?)la, guru{iuka)tunda, musti, iikhira 
(should be iikhara'*, kapittha, khatakamukha, sucydrdha, 
padmakoh, ntrgailr^a, mrga, Idmgula, kdlapadma, catura, 
bhramara, hartisdsya, hamsapaksa, sairidarriSa and mukula. 

The thirteen samyutahastas are : — amjali, kapota, karka^a, 
svastika, khataka, vardhamana, utsahga, nisidha, dola, 
puspaputa, makara, gajadanta and avahittha (vardhamdna is 
again mentioned after this, but • that would enhance the 
number to 14). The above list is to a great extent similar 
to the various nrtyahastas mentioned in the Ndtyaidstra of - 
Bharata and there seems to be very little doubt that much of 
it, if not all, was borrowed from the same work. The names 

represented in (he dance of Siva. He also exhibits dances of triumph 
and destruction.' Cooniaraswamy and OopAlahrishnayya, op. cW., 
24 - 26 . 
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of some of these handposes were also used iu the denomina- 
tion of several of the dancing modes which are described in 
detail inBharata’s work. The great temple of Siva-Nataraja 
at Chidamvaram contained systematic illustrations of 
these interesting dance poses and the artists appended fully 
descriptive labels to each,* But these sculptures mainly 
carved on the walls flanking the passages in the great 
gopurams of the temple are comparatively late — none of 
them dating from a period further back than the 13th 
century A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas 
are mainly those of danseuse. The principal image 
of Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, 
depicts him ‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot 
trampling down Muyalaka, the left raised in the kuficitapada 
with one right hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other 
in the abhayahasta, with one left hand holding the fire 
and the other in dandahasta pose.’ ^ Numerous bronze 
replicas of the same type of dancing Siva are found in 

^ The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed 
at some length in the Madras Kpigraphical Report for 1914 ; but 
the account was not fully comprfhensive. V. N. Naidii, S. Naidu 
and V. K. Pantulu, in their joint work on Tdndava Laksanam, 
published in 1936 by G. S, Press, Mount Koad, Madras, have care- 
fully collected much valuable information about them and have 
reproduced the 4th chapter entitled Tandavalaksanam of Bharata's 
Ndtyaidsira, with its English translation, side by side. Their repro- 
duction of the photographs of the karanas with the English translation 
of the descriptive inscriptions, as well as the glossary explaining the 
highly technical terms furnished by them is extremely useful. 

^ The AmSumadlfheddgama and Vttarakdmikdgama give a full 
description of this dance pose. The former names it as the first 
kind of dance and describes eight different other modes, though it 
says that in all there are 108 different kinds. The latter calls the 
Nataraja dance as hhujahgatrdsa ; but the* bhujahgatrdsita, kara^ya 
No. 24 in the list of 108 dances in the Tandavalaksana chapter of 
Bharata's NafyaSdatra, is somewhat different. 

39^18073 
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Southern India, but most of them belong to the 14th or 
16th century A,D. or even later. Much earlier figures of 
Siva dancing in various ways have been found in the 
Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora and T, A. G. Eao has 
rendered useful service to students of iconography by 
recognising in them two of the haranas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates LXII and 
LXIII in bis 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and lalita mode of 
dances as described by Bharata. Several other South 
Indian bronze and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval 
period, reproduced by him portray other dance poses such 
as lalata-tilaka, catura and talasamsphotita as delineated 
in the Natya&asira, Siva dancing in the catura mode has 
been recognised as early as in a relief at Badami. The 
mediaeval dancing images of Siva that have been found in 
Eastern India usually show him ten-armed and dancing 
vigorously on the back of his mount Nandin ; this fits well 
with the Matsyapuram p assage which says that the god 
endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant hyde should 
be shown dancing on his bull mount (201, 10-11 : VaiMkha- 
sthanakarp krtva nrtydbhinayasamsthitah I Nrtyan daia- 
hliyjah kQryyo gajacarmadharastatha). In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the central Indian art of the SuAga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers ; 
PI. II, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsaras in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with none of the karapas in 
the Tdndavalaksanam could I fully identify these two 
dance types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall have to go back to the pre- 
historic art of the Indus valley. Several female figurines — 
bronze and terracotta ones — have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
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of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male danseuse. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing ; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three- 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful Siva 
Nataraja. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.’ ^ Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal sectarian deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists ; one group are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the others are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the. Vidyadharas. The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their 


Marshall, Vol. I, p. 46. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear.' Pig 9 
in PI. IV is based on one of the V^idyadharas shown hover- 
ing in the sky with flower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prabhavalt of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris- 
tic manner suggested the flying attitude. By the Hellenistic 
craftsmen of Oandhara also the garland bearing cherubim 
and male and female flying figures were frequently employed. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (c/. M./iSJ., No. 'dfi, PI. XV, 
Fig. a); but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Vi^nudharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow- 
ing manner : Rudrapramanah kartavydstathd vidyadhara 
nrpa I Sapatrnka&ca te karya malyalahkaradharinah || Khaiga- 
hasUica te kdrya gagane vdthava hhuvi \ The sculptors of 
the raediseval period introduce a new canon in their usage 
of these motifs. They not only retain the use of both the 
variants, Diz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but 
allot well-marked position to both in their comprehensive 
scheme of the decorated stela {prabhavall). The hybrid 
couples, not now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 
with their consorts borne on their legs, are shown hovering 
on either side of the knttimukha. The Mdnasara (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 

* V. A. Smith, ' Jaina Stupa and other antiquitiee of Mathura,' 
PI. XVI, Fig. 1. Two flying figurines are depicted side by side, the 
one to the left with its mutilated face is purely human while the 
other is a mixed being. Smith says about the former, ‘ The mutilated 
male figure to the left of the umbrella seems to be intended for a 
OandharvH.* 
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flying posture in this manner ; Puratah prsthapadau ca 
Idhgal&karaoeva ca I Jdnvdiritau hastau gopuroddhrta- 
hastakiu H Evairi vidyadharah proktdh sarvdbharana- 
hhusitdh I The second of the above three lines, especially its 
last part is difficult of interpretation (probably there is some 
mistake here in the text), while the meaning of the third 
line is quite clear. The first line most probably describes 
the flying pose in a very characteristic way; it means ‘with 
ploughshare- like legs (shown) in front of the back.’ This 
appears to be a very significant mode of describing the flying 
posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and medimval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Manasara describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
mediaeval art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised.' On rare 
occasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the Ananta^ayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvatl, 
Indra and Karttikeya flying in the air ; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Beference in passim may now be made to the conven- 
tional representation of the clouds in early and medimval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Kushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 

^ Manasara, p. 370, vv. 9-10: Nrhjatit vd vainava^i vdpi 
vaiSakharp sihdnakarp iu vd i| Gita-vinn-vidhanaiSca gandharvaSceti 
kaihyate \ Carai^aifi paiusamdnam cordhvakayarp tu nardbhatn^ 
Vadanarii garudabhdvarii bdhukau ca pah^ayuhtaa I 
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background. On early Eushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Kadpbises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust and as the Eushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, they could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices such as fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts cn 
the coins (c/. Gardner, B.M.C .C.G.S.I., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXV, Pigs. 6-9, PI. XXVII, Pigs. 8-11, 13, 14 etc.). On a 
fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the Syama Jataka, the 
antarlksa region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (c/. N. G. Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). In the early and late mediaeval art, 
however, a distinct layer of logenze-shaped stone with wavy 
or undulaiiug sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prahhamlt ; it is by this 
device that the artists wanted to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 

rThe Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most part of the body — the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet — had tbeir various appropriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, ‘ The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained the same, — they are decked as for gala occasions. 
This form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries’ {Buddhist Art, p. 3]). The 
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principal cult images of some creeds like Buddhism and 
Jainism, heterodox from the Brahmanical Hindu point of 
view, no doubt were free from this peculiar feature ; but 
the ornaments which could not be shown in their case 
were bestowed with greater zeal on the images of most of 
the subordinate deities like the Bodhisattvas and the 
Sasanadevatas. Of all the important types of the male 
Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., Simhanada Loke^vara, is 
known to be without any ornaments (nirbhusana); but the 
above peculiarity of this variety of Avalokite^vara can only 
be explained on the basis of his ideological affinity with 
Siva whose anthropomorphic form is usually least endowed 
with ornaments. Even the very images of Buddha himself 
of the mediaeval period — especially in Eastern India, were 
sometimes endowed with jew'elled crown (kirita) and an ela- 
borately designed torque. ’ Even the images of divinities 
shown in the Yogic postures such as the yoga varieties of 
Visnu and the Yoga-Daksinamurti of Siva are decorated with 
ornaments, though their number may not be as many as in 
the other types of images (in the case of some Siva figures, 
these are shown as made of rudraksa, a kind of seed).* The 
Indian practice of endowing even the dhydna-yoga images of 
deities with ornaments goes back to the period of the Indus 
valley culture ; the prototype of Siva-Pa^upati on the seals 
is decorated with a number of bracelets, armlets, torques or a 
pectoral-like thing and a horned crown. This frequent and 
excessive display of ornaments on the images of their divi-. 

* N. G. Majumdar would recognise the Adi Buddha in them 
(V. fi. 8: Ann. Rep., 1926-7, Mus. Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs. 4-6. But 
Coomaraewamy has disputed this suggestion and described them 
simply as the ' Crowned Buddha ’ ; J. R. A. 8., 1928, p. 837. 

^ The two figures of Nara and Narayaua on one of the side niohes 
of Beogarh temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on 
their body ; of. T. A. G. Bao, op. cit., Vol. II, PI. BXXt. Bao 
wrongly desoribes them as Jfiana and Yoga Dak^inamurtis of Siva. 
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nities by the Indians bad an effect on the modelling of the 
human figure from the artistic point of view. Griinwedel 
has observed that ‘ the ornament, in the painfully careful 
execution it received, hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure, since it always retained 
the conventional type for the forms’ (op. cit., p. 31). It 
must be said, however, that unlike the Greek artists the 
Indians were not in the habit of emphasising the muscles on 
the body ; thus, though the ornaments no doubt arrested the 
outline of the physical form being freely displayed, still the 
effect was not as harmful as could otherwise be feared. 
Thus, the same scholar’s remark that ‘ the shoulders loaded 
with broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metal 
ring, the bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could 
never have attained an anatomically correct form ’ should be 
accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary now to describe some typical orna- 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 
images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Manasara under the 
general term mauli, which according to him, are subdivided 
into jatamakuta^ kirllamakuia, karay),(Lamakuta, Hrastraka, 
kuntala, ke^abandha, dhammUla and alaka-cudaka. It may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The /atdmabuta specially' 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
Manonmani consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head ; it is some- 
times adorned with jewels, crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Rudra-Siv.a, 
One of the names of Rudra-Siva is Kaparddl which means 
‘ one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
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of a shell ’ (certain Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan 
period at Mathura show this type of kapardda jata-makuta 
on their head; cf. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, 
PI. III). Several types of this variety of head-gear are 
reproduced by 'I.'. A. G. Rao in his book, Vol. 1, PI. VII 
and PI. IX ; those in the 2nd plate have been described by 
him as jatabandha or jatdbalaya and jalubhdra. ' Kirtta- 
makuta, specially appropriate for Narayana, according to the 
Mdnasdra, ‘ is a conical cap sometimes ending in an orna- 
mental top carrying a central pointed knob ’ (Rao). Phis 
type of head-gear was not worn, however, exclusively by the 
god Narayana-Visnu ; it could also be worn by Surya and 
Kubera. Vanlhamihira not only describes Visnu as 
Kundalakirltadhari (wearing ear-rings and kirlta crown), 
but also says that Ravi should be wearing a mukuta 
(mukutadhdn) and Kubera should be odma-kirlll , i e., the 
kirUa should be placed slantingly on the left side of his 
head.^ Figure 8 in Plate IV shows the outline of a fctrita- 
makuta; it is the so-called basket-like head-dress worn by 
Sakra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara an early variant of 
the former (PI. TV, Fig. 7)? Karandainaknta is shaped like 
a basket held upside down, the basket having the form of a 
reversed cone, broad at its mouth and narrow at its bottom. 
'I'his is the type of crown particular to most of the other 
gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordination in 
status according to Rao. Sirastriika (sirastrdna) is an ela- 
borate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads of the 
Yak^as, Nagas^ Vidyadharas and other male figures depicted 

^ Rao quotes sorpe extracts from Uttar aka mikdgarna, describing 
the uanUa in which the jatdmakuia is included; but, as he says, the 
description is somewhat unintelligible (Vol. I, pp. 27-28). 

2 Brhatsaifihitdf oh. 57, vv. 32, 47, 57; according to Utpaia. 
mukuta, mauli and kirlta are used in the same sense. The extant 
images show that in most cases there is very little difference between 
the crown worn by Visnu and that worn by Surya. 

40-«1807B 
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in the early Indian art of the SuAga period. The figure of 
Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this elaborate 
turban (PI. VIII, Fig. 3); the type of head-gear shown on 
the head of Vasudeva-Visnu on the Kushan seal (PI. VIII, 
Pig. 4) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. Kuntala, keSahandha, dhammilla and alaka- 
cttdaka are, as has been said above, different modes of 
dressing the hair. These are appropriate to particular 
goddesses, according to Manasdra ; thus, the first is 
shown on the bead of Indira (LaksmI), the first and 
second on those of Sarasvati and Savitrl. The third and 
fourth are not mentioned in association with any goddess, 
but the former is recommended for the wives of such 
subordinate rulers like Mandalikas and the latter ‘ for 
the women who carry torches before a king and the 
wives of the king’s sword-bearers and shield-bearers.’’ 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Kr^ina and other divinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kdkapaksa which is explained in the lexicons as 
* mastakapar^vadvaye ke^aracandvUesah ’ i.e,, a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustra- 
tion of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, 
c/., M.4 S./, No. 55, PI. XXVIlJ). In the Hellenistic 
art of Gandhara, different modes of dressing the hair are 
shown by the artists on the heads of Avalokite^vara and 
Maitreya ; the former has his hair tastefully arranged 

* T. A. G. Eao, op. cti., Vol. I, pp. 26-80. The Mdnaadra 
(P. K. Acarya’s edition, p. 814) lays down that IriVifa is to be worn by 
a aarvubbauma, i.e., ibe ruler ' whose rule extends to the shores of the 
four bounding oceans ’ and by an adbiraja, i.e., one bolding sway over 
seven provinces; kata^di^maku^a is to be worn by a narendra, i.e, .-one 
ruling over three provinces, or sometimes even by a cak^vartin (here 
evidently a ruler of a lesser dignity than a sgryabbauma). 
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upwards with jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter 
has long hair tied sidew'ays in a double knot just on 
the centre of the cranium. Spooner has referred to the 
later Buddhist texts in general which speak of different hair 
arrangements fordifferent Bodhisattvas (A.S.I.A.R., 1906-07, 
p. 116). In some lateGandhara and most of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta Buddha images, the hair is arranged schemati- 
cally in separate short curls, each curl turning from left to 
right {daksinMmrtakesa, a mahdptirusaJakmna). The so-called 
cranial bump on the head of Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as tiNuisa, the first of the 
32 mnhapurusalaksams, is, as has been shown by me 
elsewhere, nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in 
a top-knot in the centre of the head {I.H.Q., 1931, pp. 
499-514 & pis.). In the latest issue of J. I. S. 0. A. (Vol. 
VIII, 1940), Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information 
about ‘cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India ’ and has 
illustrated his elaborate article w'ith very useful drawings 
(pp. 62-144). 

The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is a very 
old one in India and it is still current mainly among the 
w'omen here though in a much restricted manner ; but in 
ancient and mediaeval times it was common to both men and 
women. The ceremony of karnahedha (perforation of the 
ear) is one of the important samskdras in the life of a 
twice-born and wearing of kundalas was cnee regarded as 
one of the privileges of a brahmacarin (student initiate) as 
also of a grhaslha (householder). The physical peculiarity 
of long and distended ears and earlobes, which was the 
direct outcome of the wearing of heavy and broad ear- 
ornaments, came to be regarded as a sign of beauty and 
greatness (c/. prthukan^atd, as one of the signs of greatness 
in men). The long and distended ear-lobes of the figures of 
Buddha belonging to different periods and localities in India 
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also emphasise this peculiar custom. Different kinds of 
ear-rings (kunidas) are shown on the ears of different 
types of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of ear- 
ornaments, viz., 'patra-kurji.dala, nakra-kundala, Sahkhapatra- 
kundala, raina-kundala and sarpa-kundala. Their very 
names indicate that they w'ere made of cones of cocoanut 

or palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
woo len piece) in the shape of the mythical makara, cut 
sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, ivory, or 
wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. Siva 
and sometimes Ganapati are adorned with sarpa-kundalas, 
the patra and sahkhapatra-kundalas are usually shown on 
the ears of the goddesses like Uma and others, while 
nakra-kundala and rutna-kundalu can with equal appro- 
priateness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of 
^botli sex. Varahamihira describes Vi^nu, Surya and 
Baladeva as kirltakwtdaladhdrl, kundalabhusitavadana and 
hibhrat kun,dalamekam, respectively. The ornament on 
the nose is known by the name of vesara (not a Sanskrit 
word) and is not to be found in early Indian images ; in 
late figures of youthful Krsna and goddesses like Radliika 
and her attendants, this ornament and its variants some- 
times appear. Various kinds of ornaments were and 
are still used to decorate the neck, their names being 
niska, heira, graiveyaka, etc. The earliest form of neck 
ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
Siva-Pa^upati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts is really ^ nothing but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 33rd 
hymn of the ^gveda, Rudra is described as wearing a 
beautiful ni§ka ; in many other passages of the same as 
w'ell as in other Yedic texts ni§ka is mentioned. Ni§ka in 
most of the passages signifies neck-ornaments (necklace 
torque, etc.), and it was first suggested by E. Thomas on 
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the authority of the Rgveda passage that the term there 
meant a necklace made up of niska coins. ’ H&ra also 
means a torque or a necklace and various types of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India', as the neck 
ornaments of the images show. Suryais expressly described 
by Varahamihira as 'pralanihafian (with a long torque ' 
hanging from his neck) and Kara (Siva) is described in" 
iconographic texts as ‘ loaded with the weight of haras ' 
(harabhdrdrpito Harah). Another term W'hich is used to 
denote the broad necklaces in Sanskrit literature is graiveyaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yaks 1 and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kaustubha (Visnu is described by Varahamihira as 
kauslubhamanibhusitoraska).^ The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vaijayanfi (also sometimes loosely called canamdld) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Visnitpurdna, it is 


^ E. W. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 35. D.K. Bhandarkar 
in bis Carmichael Lectures (1921) further pursued the idea and 
suggested that in some context, niska meant gold coins, while 
in others necklace made of coins (pp. 65-69); S. K. Chakravarti, 
however, suggests that the word always means a necklace {Studies in 
Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 22fif.). 

^ The breasts of Visnu, Buddha and the Jinas are also charac- 
terised by the srlvatsa mark. Srivatsa is a sort of hairy mole, one 
of the mahdpuru§alak§ana8; Utpala explains it aa a ‘ romdvartaC 
Rao says, ‘ In sculpture this mode is represented by a flower of four 
petals arranged in the form of rhombus, or by a simple equilateral 
triangle, and is invariably placed on the right side of the chest.' In 
nob many mediseval Visnu figures of the northern and eastern India, 
I could recognise this mark. In Chapter Y ot this book, I have 
referred to a symbol and its variants frequently to be found on 
the seals of the Gupta period as probably representing the hlvatsa 
mark; c/., PI. II. Fig-. 11 and 12. 
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five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, pi2!., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone {ntla), ruby and diamond, 
which are associated with the five elements. The 
yajflopavlta or the sacred thread which is invariably to be 
worn by the male members of the twice-born is found on 
the images of the gods from the Gupta period onwards ; in 
the earlier images it seems to be absent. In mediaeval 
sculptures, what appears to be the representation of a 
jewelled ijajfiopavUa sometimes accompanies that of 
the cotton one ; all this of course is placed in the tipaintl 
fashion, i.e., it encircles the torso from the top of the left 
shoulder and below the right arm. Sometimes the skin of 
an antelope (Icrsmsara) is thrown over the body of such 
deities like Nara and Narayana (c/. the Deogarh relief). 

Channavira, according to Rao, is ‘ a kind of flat ornament, 
a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied o.n the mofrwffl or 
hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over the chest.’ 
But Rao is not quite sure about his explanation; the orna- 
ment is mentioned very often in the iconographic texts. 
An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn crosswise 
on the torso, one in the upavltl and the other in the praclnd- 
vlii fashion (the latter is just the reverse of upavltl) w’ith a 
flat disc placed on their junction near the centre of the 
chest, may illustrate channavira; this is sometimes found on 
some late South-Indian sculptures of Vi^pu or his incar- 
uatory forms (c/. Rao, op. citr; Vol. I, PI. LV, Figs, of 
Rama and Laki^mana) and other images. Curiously enough, 
I have seen similar ornaments decorating the torso of a few 
figures in the Taxila museum. The Besnagar Yak^ini seems 
to be adorned with this ornament {cf. also similar orna- 
ment on the figure of Culakoka, devata in a Bbarhut pillar ; 
many other such examples can be shown). Two other orna- 
ments of the torso are the kucabandha and the udarahandhu ; 
their names signify the purpose for which they were used. 
Both of them are flat bands, the former to keep the breasts 
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in position and the latter, the protruding belly. Kucahandha 
is only used in female figures and not even in all of 
them ; Rao has observed that when a deity like Vispu or 
Subrahmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on either 
side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned with this 
ornament or dress. His explanation that ‘ this peculiarity is 
perhaps connected with the right hand manner of worship- 
ping the devi ' is not at all convincing. Udarahandha is 
shown in many male figures and it reminds us of the band 
going round the top of the protruding stomach of so many 
early representations of the Yaksa figures (cf. the Parkhara 
and other Yaksa figures) . The waist and hip of both the 
male and the female figures are tastefully decorated with 
several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katihandha (waist- 
band), mekhald (girdle), kMcTdama (a girdle furnished with 
small tinkling bells held down in chains and arranged in 
rows), etc. Various types of such ornaments are met with 
in ancient, mediaeval and modern Indian art ; I can draw the 
attention of ray readers to such ornaments on the Besnagar 
and the Diadarganj YaksinI figures. In mediaeval reliefs, 
both of the north and south, (hey are far more elaborate than' 
on the above. Mention of avyaiiga, the waist-girdle peculiar to 
the Sun images of the north should be made in this connection, 
tl is based on the Avestan aitoiyaonghana, the sacred woollen 
thread girdle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round 
the waist. Round anklets in rows decorate the ankles 
mostly of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, 
while the upper surface of the feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as mafljlra. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pa^upati at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
and the many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the 
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Maurya, Sunga and later periods portray various types of 
them. The names which are used in iconographio and 
general Sanskrit texts are such as kankana, valaya, keyura, 
ahgada, etc. ; the first twj are worn on the lower and the 
last two on the upper arm. * Keyura is a flat ornament worn 
on the arm just over the biceps muscle, the kahkai!ji,a or the 
bracelet is worn at the wrist ' (Rao;. Sometimes the arm- 
lets were adorned with plaques containing interesting 
devices ; one such is described by Vogel, worn by a seated 
Bodhisattva figure in the Mathura museum, as ‘ embellished 
with plaques on which we observe a human figure riding on 
* a conventional bird, probably a Garuda or a peacock,’ ‘ The 
palms and fingers are sometimes adorned with ornaments, 
the former with small round discs held in the centre inside 
of it with two chains crossing at its back and the latter with 
rings fc/. Fig, 87 in PI. XXIII of Coomaraswamy’s H.l.l.A). 

The early Indian artists attained much success in the 
treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male figures, 
is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose folds are very taste- 
fully arranged in parallel rows in the early and mediaeval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. In the early figures of the Maurya-Suhga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin- 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to 
both the male and the female figures (c/, the figures of 
Parkhara Yaksa and Besnagar YaksinI, shown side by side 
in H.l.l.A., PI. Ill, Figs. 8 and 9). Thus there is not much 
difference in the dressing of male and female figures in early 

* p. 58, PI. X. The broad necklace displayed on the 

figure is also interesting; it is fastened with buckles in the shape of 
animal-heads. It is also adorned with a string of amulet-holders, 
commonly found on the Bodhisattvas of Gandhara, worn in the 
upavUI fashion. 
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Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining always uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket like garment {ahgiya, aiigrakha) being no- 
where present. It is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and Bh irhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet. ’ This is one way of representing 
the udlcya^.<a named by the authors of the iconographic 
texts while describing such figures as Burya, Citragupta 
and Dhanada {cf. Heinadri’s Caturvargaciniamani, 
Bibliotheca fndiea Edition, Yratakhanda, Vol. II, 
pp. 145-46); Varahamihira characterises it fully as 
gudham pdddduro ydvat in his description of the Surya 
figures. In the earlier extant images of Burya, the 
costume he is depicted as wearing is exactly similar 
to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like Wema 
Kadphises and Kanishka {cf. the sculptural and numismatic 
representations of these kings with the Burya relief at 
Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies nostly in details 
according to the different localities to which • they belo g. 
On some late mediaeval figures, great care is bestowed by 
the artist on the carving of the garment ; thus, the ^art, 

’ The 6g.ure on the Bharbut pillar inscribed Bhadartttasa mahi- 
laaa ihaho danaip, in the Indian Museum, as also the figures riding on 
winged lions in the eastern gateway at Sanohi are shown in this 
costume, cf. Harua, Bharhut, Vol III, Pi. LXII and Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Art, p. 84, Fig. 10. It is curious that the heads of two of 
these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its two 
loose ends fioating downwards; this is very much similar to the 
diadems worn by the Greek kings on their beads. 

41— 1807B 
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i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shov^n round the 
body of the figure of Parvati, one of the Par^vadevatas 
(deities shown on the side niches) of the Lihgaraja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of such extreme care. 
A few remarks about the dress shown on the body of the 
Buddha figures will not be oat of place here ; this is t' e 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, 
viz., the lower garment (antaravasaka) which hangs down 
to the ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle ; 
secondly, the upper garment {uttarasaiiga) which covers the 
breast and shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly 
the cloak (sahghati), worn over the two und?r-garments 
{M.M.G., p. 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most 
prominently displayed in sculptures, though the artist does 
seldom fail to suggest one or other of the under-garments. 
Grunwedel and after him Vogel suggest that the treatment 
of the drapery was entirely derived from classical art. This 
is acceptable to a certain extent, though the motif represented, 
as Vogel himself suggests, is entirely Indian. But the 
remark of the latter scholar that ‘ the indication of the 
drapery is indeed foreign to Indian art ’ {ibid, p. 35) does 
not bear scrutiny. In its support he has compared the 
presentation of the drapery on the Buddha images of 
Gandhara and Mathura with the same on those of the 
Gupta period and jf the mediaeval period. But as I have 
just shown the Central Indian artists of the pre- 
Christian period indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse ways, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
mediffival period, dress is characteristically represented with 
great care. The diaphanousness of the drapery on the 
Buddha figures of Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively 
suggested by the artists and it certainly does not testify to 
their inability in indicating the garments. This brings us 
to the question of the representation of nudity in Indian 
art. The Greek sculptures, in the figures of the athletes. 
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and the mythological beings veiy often went in for the 
representation of the nude human body ; in this they had 
the free scope to reveal the beauty of the physical form. 
But this in itself seems hardly to have been the aim and 
intention of the Indian artists ; whenever rarely they 
represented the uncovered body, they were either actuated 
by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to cultured 
taste or by mythological requirements. Thus, some of the 
Mathura Yaksiuls win appear to be nude or just about to 
divest themselves of their garments (most of these Yaksinis 
are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by the artists 
as clothed in the most transparent of garments), or the nude 
female figures in the mediaeval art of Orissa and central 
India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. Mytho- 
logy again necessitated the representation of nude body, 
where, however, the voluptuous element was entirely absent ; 
we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or a 
Tirthainkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a Bhiksa- 
tanamurti of Siva. Again the idea which underlies the 
representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre- 
historic India and Siva-lihgas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many other 
nations of the world did the same thing in diverse ways.^ 
Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the ^itoicukTO, 
the prabhavalt. The former represents the . halo- circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus while 
the latter the same round the whole of the divine body, 

really serving the purpose of the stela or the back-slab. 

« 

* Cf. Hartland’s article on 'Phallioism’ in Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics-, Wall, Sex and Sex Worship, etc. 
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Grrunwedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of Gandhara that ‘ the nimbus is borrowed frot(i the Greek 
sell))!, yet it appeared very late in Greek art — in the time 
of Alexander ’ {Buddhist Art, p. 86). But originally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Coomaraswaray has 
suggested, however, that ‘ the disk of gold placed behind the 
(ire altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabhcima^dala or iira^cakra (nimbus).’^ In Gandhara 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities in 
the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the mediaeval sculptures different types of 
iiruicaha are used to decorate the figures, the commonest of 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric lay- 
ers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varaharaihira des- 
cribes the image of Surya as having a prabhdmandala shining 
with jewels {ratnojjmlaprabhdmandala^ca). Eao says that 
the Hrahakra ‘ should have the form of a circle or a full- 
blown lotus, eleven ahgulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the iira&cakra.' But the 
description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 

‘ H.l.I.A., p. 41. He supports bis suggestion by saying ‘Just 

as tbe tree behind tbe empty altar or tbrone, representing Buddba 
in tbe early att, remains in tbe later art when tbe tbrone is occupied, 
so tbe sun-disc behind the fire-altar may well have remained there 
when the deity was first made visible.’ He remarks further, 'It is 
hard to believe that the nimbus can have originated outside tbe classic 
area of sun-worship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian origin;’ 
ibid, p. 57, fn. 1. 
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than in the case of wooden or stone ones . The mediaeval 
bronze Vignu images from Kiingpur, first noticed by D. B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report of the Archceological Surrey 
for the year 1911-12 (pp. 152-58, Pis. LXX, LXXI), show 
separate prabhamandalas attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads in the same 
piece. The prabhdvall is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of jvalas or 
projecting tongues of flame. This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Orunwedel to tlie ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. The scholar’s remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures are very well applicable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ‘ even when figures 
are executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid - background to the 
figure. This fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe — the constant merging of 

historical persons in a system ’ {Buddhist Art, p. 30). 

Though, since this was written, several separate Yak^a, 
Yak^inl and similar figures of the Maurya-Simga and Saka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these ' magnificent primitives ’ 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
manner,. ‘ In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place ill arcliitecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the gen'eral decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose’ 
{H.IJ.A., p, 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
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partially carved out of the black slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the legs being fully chiselled out, giving 
it the specious appearance of bping fully in the round ; but 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relievo-character all the same. The prahhavall 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves as the background ; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Visnu images (dhruva-heras) the 
ten avataras are carved on it. In early and late m'^diaeval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fully 
complete stela, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pedestal (plthika) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant — gaja-Sardula, sometimes the animals bear 
sword-bearers on their backs), then the makara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gandharvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
(maUdhan Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
klrttimuliha finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the prahhavaU, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either corners of its mouth. 
The ksla-makara motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined with the help of its prahhavall. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in the shape of a rough oblong); the 
kirttimukha, leogryph, etc., are usually absent. Gradually, 
it becomes torus-shaped with the pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crowd in. In 
the reliefs of the Sena period, some varieties are also 
characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the Hoysala school of Mysore. 
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The pltha or pithika, about which something has already 
been said by me in connection with asanas is that portion of 
fhe stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a mahambuja or vUva- 
padma, i.e,, a double-petalled lotus, one set of petals point- 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down ; 
the feet of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp {kanf.ika) 
of the flower. The real pedestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the pahearatha or saptaratha type, 
triratha and navaratha varieties being unoommon ; the rathas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and Iheir number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (usually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, i.e., sahadharmitu, with her hushand in the 
pious act), the particular mount ot the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.e., the pujopakaranas) such as a lamp (dlpa), 
a bell (ghanld), offering (naivedya), etc., are also figured 
there. In the pedestals of the early mediaeval period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are far simpler and are usually 
carved in outline ; but in those of the later mediaeval period 
(late Pala and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that the 
image with its accessories, with both the prahhavall and the 
pltha are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all embody- 
ing an organic whole. Such other plthas as the bhadra- 
pltha, a brief description of which has already been given, are 
usually made of separate pieces of stone ; these are normally 
broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle ones being 
narrow. Coomaraswamy makes thi§^ interesting remark 
about the shape of such pithas, “ The altar (used in Vedic 
sacrifice) itself, usually wide above and below and narrow in 
the middle ‘ like a woman’s waist,’ is evidently the proto- 
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type of the asana and pUha of later images ” 
p.41). 

1 have reserved the consideration of the various kinds of' 
objects placed in the Lauds of the Hindu images to the last part 
of this chapter. These objects can be classed under several 
heads like weapons, implements, musical instru- ments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes or 
emblems of the different members of the Hindu pantheon. 
The weapons that are u -ually mentioned in iconographic tex s 
are cakra, ga(la,danda, khefaka, dhanus, Sara, ankiiSa, pdSa, 
khadga,paraSu, Sfda,Sakli, vajra, agni, musa'a and khatvdiiga, 
etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many important 
weapons, but adds to the above list three other objects such as 
Sahkha, (ahka and hala which can also justifiably be described 
assujh. ^anfc/io is an ordinary conchshell which was blown 
in ancient times by the warriors in the battle field for the 
purpose of inspiring their own soldiers with hope and 
striking terror into the minds of their opponents. In the first 
canto of the Bhagavadgltd Safijaya recounts the names of 
various Sahkhas which were particular to the principal warriors 
assembled in the field of Kuruksetra, the special Sankha of 
Vasudeva-Visnu being described as paUcajanya (said to have 
been made out of a bone of the demon Pancajana, killed by the 
god) Tanhi, a stone-mason’s chisel, and hala, a plough- 
sh ire, really fall under the category of implements, but could 
also be used as offensive weapons in early times. Sira is 
another name of the ploughshare ; it is the particular emblem 
of Samkar§ana-Baladeva as tanka is of Siva. Cakra \s a 
wheel, the one par excellence held by Visnu being Sudar- 
iana and the Paftcaratra texts like the Ahirhudhnya Sayihitd 
elaborately describes the latter. In art it is represented in 
two ways, either as a cart wheel (c/. PI. VII, Figs. 4 and 
7 ; PI. IX, Fig. 1) or an ornamental disc, sometimes in the 
form of a full-blown lotus, the petals serving as the spokes. 
Gadd or the Indian club or mace is usually represented as 
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thicker than the dav4a or the ordinary cudgel. In the very 
early representations of this weapon found in some Indian 
coins and seals, no distinction is probably made between 
these two weapons, one form of which seeming to have some 
similarity to the knotted club of Herakles (c/. PI. I, Pigs. 12 
and 18 ; PI. VII, Fig. 4 ; PI. VIII, Pigs. 1 and 3 ; in the 
hands of the deity shown in PI. I, Pigs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 and in 
PI. IX, Pig. 2, the object is shown simply as a short slender 
cudgel). The mace held in the bands of Vi^pu is known as 
kaumodaki or kaumodi. Sahkha, cakra and gadH are collec- 
tively the attributes particular to Vi^nu, though individually 
the last two are sometimes placed in the hands of other divi- 
nities. Khetaka is a shield either round or oblong in shape ; 
it is primarily a weapon of defence and used to be made of 
wood, metal or skin (on account of its being also made of 
hyde, it is very often named carma in iconographic texts). 
Dhanus and iara are a bow and arrow and special names are 
given to the bows held by different gods ; thus, the bows of 
Siva and Vi^nu are called pindka and idrfiga respectively. 
The cow held by Pradyumna (Manmatha, Eamadeva — ^the 
same as Mg,ra in the Buddhist mythology) is described as 
floral (be is also called Pu^padbanv^) and having arrows five 
in number {paflcaiara). Afiku^a is an elephant goad {cf. 
PI. VIII, Pigs. 2 and 6) and pdia, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one’s enemies ; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake (ndgapd^a). Kha^ga means a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities r the sword of Vasudeva-Vi^pu is nandaka, while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradymhna is 
nistrirpia. The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and Pradyumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Kf^pa, are a 
kheiaka and nistrirpia respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow (Bfhatsarphitd, ch. 67, v. 48—^ 
SamJbA^ca ^ad&hastalj, Pradyumnaicdpabhft surUpaica | 
Anayol^ striyau ca kdrye khe^akani8trifp4a-4hdri‘^au H ), 
-«»r4eoni 
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Paraiu and imla, the weapons par excellence of Siva, 
are a battle-axe and a trident and in their early representa- 
tions are often combined (c/. PI. I, Pijfs. 16, 129 and 
21 ; for iUla shown separately, see PI. I, Fig. 16 ; 
Pi, VIll, Pigs. 1 and 3 ; PI. IX, Pigs. 1 and 2). iSakti 
is a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-Earttikeya and 
Durga while vajra, a thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Indra and Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented 
in early . art in two different ways ; one is clublike 
in appearance, narrow in the middle and wider at both 
ends (cf. PI. VIII, Pig. 8, in the upper right hand of Siva on 
a coin of Huvishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon 
ending in projecting prongs at its both hands (cf. PI. IX, 
Pig. 2, upper right hand ; PI. IX, Pig. 6 — ^a vajra of this 
variety, shown behind its personified form on whose head 
the right hand of’Zeiis-fndra is placed). Agni shown as a 
ball of fire is placed in one of the hands of Siva-Nataraja ; it 
may also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an 
incendiary weapon. The earliest representation of agni as 
the sacrificial fire (a pot with flames issuing out of it) is 
found in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by 
Buddha for the conversion of Ka^yapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Sanchi (in mediaeval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-Parvati, the 
Kalyftpasundaramurti of 8iva). Musala is the wooden 
pestle, * an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon ’ ; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Saipkar^ana-Balarama. Kha^vdhga is curi- 
ous sort, of club, made up of the bone of the forearm or the 
leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached through 
its foramen ’ (Bao). This description shows how hideous the 
weapon was, though in some of its late mediaval repre- 
sentations, this character is somewhat subdued by 
replacement of the osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle ; this weapon is peculiar to the 
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awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and her consort Siva, such as 
Camupdfi and Bhairava. 

I have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are com- 
paratively rare in iconographic art, but in some of the 
images of the AWars and the Nayanmars (the South fndian 
Vi^pu-bhaklas and Siva-bhaktas, many of whom were iiistori- 
cal persons) a few such are sometimes shown. Sruk and 
Sruva are sacrificial implements in the shape of ladles, the 
usual emblems of Brahma, the former for taking out the 
clarified butter from the butter-pot {djyapdtra or djyasthdll) 
and the latter for pouring it into the sacrificial fire. The 
same ladle was not used, as the sruk if it came in contact with 
the fire would be ucchista, and it would be improper to put 
it into the butter-pot. Various kinds of musical instruments 
are represented in early and late iconography and the names 
of such as vlria, venu or murali, iamaru, 4ankha, ghar),ifl, 
mrdahga, karatala, etc., are well known. Fina in the Sunga 
art of central India is shown as a striiiged instrument like 
the Greek harp or lyre (c/. such a vlnd shown as being 
played by Samudragupta on the obverse of his Lyrist 
type of coins) ; another mode of depicting it is the long 
stringed instrument somewhat similar to modern esraj, 
shown in the hands of the mediaeval and modern figures 
of Sarasvati and Vinadharadak^inamurti of Siva. Venu or 
murali is the bamboo flute usually placed in some youthful 
figures of Kr§pa of a comparatively late period. Damaru 
or a small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of Siva ; this was wrongly 
recognised in the upper right hand of Siva on some coins 
of Huvishka (c/. Pi. VIII, Figs. 5 and 6) by Gardner. 
iSaiikha also falls under the category o/ a musical instru- 
ment, while is a plain bell usually placed in one pf 

the bands of the multi-armed image of Parvatl.' Mj^iiga, 
a big drum wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, is 
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sometimes shown as being played by the divine attendants. 
KaratSlas are a pair of metal cymbals struck against each 
other with both hands to keep time with the music ; these 
are also rarely shown and are usually placed in the hands 
of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamaigkialu, ak^amalU, darpaija, 
kapdla, puxtaka, padma, etc. Kamap,ialu is a water-pot, 
the special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Farvati and others and is depicted in various ways (for 
some early forms of this, see PI. I, B’igs. 4, 7, 8, 13 ; PI. VII, 
Figs. 5, 6 : PI. IX, Fig. 2). AksamaU, or ak§asutra, 
sometimes simply called sUtra (the latter has wrongly been 
translated by B. T. Bhattacharya as * thread * in his 
Esaieric Buddhism, p. 138) a rosary of beads of either 
Tudrik^a or kamalSk^a variety ‘ is found in the hands of 
Brahma, Sarasvati and 8iva, though rarely in associa- 
tion with other deities ’ (Bao). Darpa^a is a mirror 
made of highly polished metal as in vogue in ancient times 
and is one of the attributes of certain aspects of the Dev!. 
Pustaka, the special emblem of Brahma and Sarasvati, is 
usually represented in art as a manuscript made of 
palm leaves. Padma, a lotus flower, an emblem common 
to many gods and goddesses, is usually depicted in several 
varieties, such as a lotus-bud, a full-blown flower round in 
shape, or a blue lotus {nilotpala) longish in appearance ; 
Bao has shown that in the South Indian Bhogasth&naka- 
murtis of Vi^pu, goddess Sri who stands to the right of 
the god always holds a full-blown lotus in her hand while 
Bhudevi who is on his left a mlotpala. The same writer 
has also observed that the South Indian images of Surya 
almost invariably hold two lotus buds by their stalks in 
libetr handl w^ile the North Indian ones, two full-blossomed 
lotus flow«li. KapBhf the most characteristic emblem of 
seme of thi flarftil aspects of Siva and PftrvatT, is a cup 
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made out of a human skull, to drink out of which is one 
of the various rites of a Tantric sddhaka. The Chinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiungnu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
Wu-8un hhief who was defeated and killed by him. diva bad 
the skull of BrahmE attached to his baud, of which he could 
get himself rid after severe penances for the sin of 
Brabmanicide (cf. his Bhairavamurti which is the same 
as Brahma^ira^cbedakamurti). Animals and birds are 
seldom placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a cock being the few known to me. 
The Siva figure carved on the Gudimallam Lihga carries 
either a goat or a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Eanisbka and Huvisbka 
an antelope is to be found (cf. PI. VIIJ, Figs, 5, 6). 
The cock which along with peacock serves as the crest of 
Skanda-Karttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the band of the god. 

One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of 
place here. 1 have already drawn the attention of my 
readers in a previous chapter Jo the views of Macdonell, 
Rao and Hocart about the multiplicity of arms of the 
Hindu divinities, which feature was regarded by some 
writers like V. A. Smith as a monstrosity of the Indian 
i'conographic art. The views of Rao and after him Hocart 
are far more acceptable than the same of Macdonell. 
Coomaraswamy has fully shown in ' Buddhist Primi- 
tives ’ in his ‘ Dance of 3iDa how Smith’s charge is 
absolutely untenable. The idea of symbolising the manifold 
activities of the deity, in however imperfect a manner, 
undoubtedly lies at the root of placing in these multiple 
arms the variety of objects noted above. In ■ the 
developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
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Hindu pABtbeon, particular activities were asgociateid with 
the iodividual units among them. It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same could also appear in the hands of other deities, 
in a secondary rhle. The mythology at the root of the 
varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of . the 
objects. Thus, Brahmfi, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post-Vedic age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Praj9pati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the sruk, sruva 
and pustaka (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became 
his special emblems. Vi^pu, really a composition of 
Vi§nu (a Vedic Aditya), Vasudeva and Narayana, and one of 
the two prominent members in the Triad (Brahma, Vi^nu 
/and Siva), has, in his cakra and bis mount GarudS', his 
Vedic trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for 
the former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the 
latter the same deity in bis theriomorphic form. But the 
cakra was also conceived as a weapon of war along with 
his other emblem gadd, in order to emphasise his character 
as the chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad, 
an amalgam of the awe-inspiring Budra of the Vedic texts, 
the pre-Vedic god of the !^ndus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a 
cudgel, a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with 
which be destroys the world. But as side by side with this 
destructive aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also 
characteristic of him according to the epic and puranic 
literature, emblems indicative of these traits are not 
wanting in his mediaeval representations. Samkar^apa 
(Balar&ma), the elder brother of Vasudeva'Kf^pa and one 
of the Vyubas in the Paftcar&tra system, had certainly 
ip bis composition the traits of. a harvest or bucolic deity. 
This seems to be at the root of bis characteristic pmblemst 
.«4s., a plough-share {hala), sometimes a pestle used in 
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pounding corn mu^ala) and the drinking vessel {panap&tra) 
emphasising hisinebriety (Varahamihira describes him as 
Baladeoo halapiriirmadavibhramalocamka karttacyah I 
Bibhratkurylalamekarp knkhendumpmlagauTatanuh H ) 
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Canons of Iconombtry 

CiDoiis deaiiog with th« proportions of the ham«n figure ai represented in «rt, 
not particnlar to India alone— reference to the practice of some other ancient nations— 
Indian belief in the existence of several types of men {of. the five types mentioned in 
the Bfhatearphtfd)— the measure of their height compared to that of the Indian 
images. 

Several kinds of measaretnents mentioned in the texts : mdna, unmdna, prarndna, 
parmdria, upamdna and lambamdna^two different units of measurement : ahgula 
and tdla, the former a constituent of the latter^diSerent kinds of ahgulas : mdnd- 
hgula, mdtrdiigula and dehalahdhdhgula ^the constituent units of an ahgula, natural 
objeots— difficult to reconcile the measure of the mdndhgula as laid down in the early 
texts with the actual unit of measure adopted by the artists in the construction of 
images— different modes by which the latter unit was arrived at, as laid down in vari> 
oua ioonometric iextB-^dehalahdhdfigula ' as explained by Utpala, the most rational 
unit, adopted by the artiste in the measurement of interspicei— Tdla : its various 
names- the length of the face equivalent to a tdia— the division of the whole height of 
the image into tdlas and anpufa^—different tdla heights like uttamadaiatdla^ daSa* 
tdla, naeatdia, etc., prescribed for different types of images— the length of the fees in 
relation to its breadth— Dravi4amana^a brief comparison with the practice of other 
encient nations and with the modern Western mode. 

Theory ts laid down in the above texts, how far borne out by the actual practice of 
the artiete of eastern and noithern India. 

' It bas already been briefly mentioned in tbe fifth chapter 
that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules of 
proportions in the making of images. I have criticised the 
view that the mere fact of stereotyping these rules and their 
adoption by the artists was one of the causes of the gradual 
decadence of Indian iconoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experieuce of genera- 
tions of artists, and if they were judiciously followed, would 
not be injurious to the work of tbe latter. T. A. G. Bao, 
who was responsible for tbe above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ‘...the rules arrived at by the Indian artist 
do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by tbe 
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European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not attributable to the guide books ’ (Elements, etc., Vol, I, 
App. B., p. 8 ; italics aremine). In some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking ; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind’s eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images were really the aids to the attainment of 
dhydnayoga (Dhydnayogasya sarrisiddhyai pratimO,lak§arjMrti 
Bmrtam I PratimdkSrako marttyo yatha dhyanarato bhavet — 
Sukranltisdra, IV, 71). But as very few sculptors could be 
successful in turning out really beautiful images (Sarvdhgaib 
saroaramyo hi kaicUlakse prajdyate), it would be better that 
all divine images should conform to the correct proportions 
as laid down in the Mstras, for ‘ beautiful is that image 
which is made according to the canons detailed in the 
ifistros,— no other is so ’ (Sdstramdnena yo ramyah sa 
ramyo ndnya eva hi). The practice of stereotyping these 
rules of proportions in the fashioning of human figures was 
not peculiar to the Indian artists alone, but was also 
adopted by many ancient nations of the world. W. W. 
Hyde says, * The doctrine of human proportions is very 
ancient, originating in Egyptian art.’ ' The first canon 
employed by the Egyptians in the time of the Ancient 
Empire, * divides an erect human figure over 18 squares, 
the highest of which ends, not at the top of the head, but 
at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of the skull 
outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns which the 
Egyptian monuments display in such great variety.” Hyde 
remarks very properly that the greatest artists — ^architects, 

* Olympia Victor Monumsnii and Oreek Aihlstio Art, p, 67. 

* Jean Oapwrt, Egyptian Art, p. 169. 

«8*-18Q7S 
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painters and sculptors of all times have taught and praoti^d 
the doctrine that certain proportions are beautiful, e.g., the 
proportion of the height of the head or the length 
of the foot to the whole body.^ In modem times, 
we have only to mention such names as those of 
da Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Plaxman. In Greek days 
there were many artists who formulated such canons of pro- 
portions. I have already stated that there were different 
schools of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old 
Argive, Polyclitan, Argive Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc., 
which were distinguished from one another on the basis 
nf the fixed proportions of the parts of the human' figure. 
These proportions were written down by subsequent artists 
and art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculp- 
tors and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that ^ theoretical 
works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
several of the most distinguished artists of antiquity ; but 

none of these have been preserved to us Later 

compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, 
often without acknowledgement which we can trace with 
more or less certainty to these lost treatises.-* Polyclitus 
who flourished in the 5th century B.C. and was most 
probably a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the 
first to write such a work dealing with the proportions' of the 
body ; be embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the 
^ Doryphorus ’ (the treatise as well as the sculpture was 

* W. W. Hyde, op. cit., p. 68. I shall presently show that in 
ancient and mediseval India, the length of the face (from the chin to 
the beginning of the hair-line— keSarehhd) or the inside length of the 
outstretched palm was the bigger unit known as Ula in terms of which 
the whole height of the body was calculated. 

* E. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Oreok Sculpture, p. 2. One 
san compare with the above Statement my-remarks in the first obapter 
about the indebtedness of various Indian .writete on iooniography ' and 
ioonometry to their predecessors. 
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described in the Greek works on art as the Canon). 
Suphranor, the Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth 
century B.C. and who was both a sculptor and a painter, 
also wrote upon colouring and proportion ; his study of 
proportion seems to indicate at once an imitation of Poly- 
clitus and a departure from his canon.* In the Hellenistic 
age such treatises became quite common and this fact was 
not a little due to the influence of the great artist of this 
age, Lysippus, one of the most prolific sculptors of ancient 
Hellas. He was looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists 
and art-critics as the most academic of sculptors ; he revolu- 
tionised the system of proportions adopted by his predecessors 
such as Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
Xenocrates (3rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They * are cited by Pliny as authorities ; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ’ (E. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p. 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 
sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of pro- 
portions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of my book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and medieval 

* E. A. Gardner, op. cit.,p. 404. ' He evidently adopted unusually 

slender forms, in a reaction against the solid and heavy build of the 
Polyolitan athlete.' 
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India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and mediseval Indian 
Silpai&straz were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘ free in all other 
cases, to follow his own art instinct.’^ Such might or 
might not have been the case ; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi- 
cal ly and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay deeper. 
When Buhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who lived and acted in this world 
in bygone days, he was really giving expression to the very 
common tendency of the human mind of endowing the 
deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second' chapter of this 
book to the !^gvedic description of the deities as divo naras, 
nrpeSas (* men of the sky,’ ‘ kings of men ’), etc ; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Pura9ic 
literature where the denizens of the heavens appear as mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the iconographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
theriomorphic or therio-antbropomorphic divinities, even 
those gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are 
natural, really present cases of exaggerated anthropomor- 

* A. N. Tagore, Some Notet on Indian Artistie Anatomy, p. 8. 
He explains the line ‘ Sevya-tevaha-bhdvefu pratimdlahfaffaTH $mrtam;’ 
thus, ‘ Images should conform to prescribed types when they are to be 
contemplated in the spirit of worship.’ 
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pbism. In the proportional heights assigned to different 
types of divine images in early iconometric texts, we 
recognise the heights attained by several types of men in 
India. The Indians from a fairly early period believed in 
the existence of five different types of men (paflcamanusya- 
vibhdga), which might or might not have ethnic bases. These 
five classes, according to Varabamibira, are Harpsa, 3aia, 
Bucdka, Bhadra and Mdlavya, who are born when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively.^ The height as well as the girth of 
the Harfisa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 ahgulas, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three ahgulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor (i.c., a iSaia type of man will be 99 
ah., Rucaka — 102 an., a Bhadra — 105 ah. and a Mdlavya — 
108 a*.).* 

^ Bfhatsamhitd, ch. 68, vv. 1-2: — 

Tdrdgrahairbalayutaih avaksetraavoccagaiicatusiyagaih | 
PaflcapuTuadh praSaatd jdyante tdnaham vakaye || 

Jivena bhavaii haniaah aaurena iaSah kujena rucakaica \ 

Bhadro budhena balind mdlavyo daityapujyena || 

* Bfhataamhitd, ch. 68, v. 7 : Sannavatirahguldndm vydydmo dir- 
ghatd ca harjiaaaya I SaSarucakabhadramalavyaaarnjflitaatryahgula- 
vivrddhyd || An explanation is necessary of the height and girth being 
the same of each of the different classes of men. They are really 
nyagrodhaparimandala types, in which the height of the figure is 
equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to 

the same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in the 
same line with the chest. Vydydma or prthutd has been explained by 

Utpala as * praadritabhujadvayaaya pramdij^am/ This is one of the 
most important characteristic signs of the Mahapuru^ias (Mahdpuru^a- 
lak§ivi}aa) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from Paralara to 
elucidate it further: — Ucchrayafj^ pari^dhaatu yaayaiulyani iaririrLai^ \ 
8a narai> pdrthivo jfieyo nyagrodhaparimai^dalali II For further 
observations on this term, the reader is referred to my Pratima, 
lakfaig^am (Cal. Univ. Press), pp. 21-24, 77-70. 
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Now, images of different gods and goddesses conformed to 
the two of the various proportional heights mentioned above, 
viz., the first and the last. The a§tatala images, — figures of 
goddesses usually were made according to this height (c/. Y. 
88 in the Pratimamdnalaksanam, edited by P. Bose, which 
reads : Dirgharp, cdstamukharp kuryad devinarp lak^aparp 
hudhaih), though there were also several other gods who 
were shown up to this stature, — were those which were 
96 ahgulas, just as high as a Harpsa type, according to 
Varahamihira ; as 1 shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a samaparimdna or madhyama class of image. 
The height of the Mdlavya variety of men, viz., 108 an., 
on the other hand, exactly corresponded to the navatala 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images.^ It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Mdlavya seems to be the best and the height of 
the Mdlavya and Harpsa varieties of men alone are uni- 
form.® The Matsya Parana evidently refers to the Mdlavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 tdlas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are respected even by the gods 
(ch. 145, V. 10.: Kpddatalamastako navatdlo hhavet tu 

1 Bfhattapihiid, oh. 67, v. 30, 

* Bhadra type, as we have seen, measures 105 ah. ; but m verse 
18 of the chapter on PafLcamanu^yavibhaga (oh. 68), Varahamihira 
tells us that such men are 84 ah. high {Ahgularn navatiica ^a4un&ny- 
ucehrayeV'a); Utpala reconciles this discrepancy by commenting that 
when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 ah„ he becomes 
d aSrvabhautna monarch {Yadi pahooUaraniahgulaiatarti vyaydmena 
dairghyet^a oa bhavaii tadd sakal&vanin&thal^ s&rvabhaumo rdjd 
bhavatityarthalf). But in the case of two other types, vix., Saia' 
and Buoaka, the commentator does not care to make any remark 
about this discrepancy ; in verses 21 and 29 of the same chapter in 
the BfhaUarphitd, the respective heights of the two are given as 92 
xxAlQOahgvUu. 
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jfo^i I Saifihat&j&nuhahuha daivatairahhipujyate tl ). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated by 
Yarabamibira, contain several of the major mahd,jmru§a- 
laksanas, which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or a god. The verse reads : Mdlavyo n&gandsasamahhujayugalo 
jdnusampr&ptahasto marpsaih ptirndhgasandhih samarucira- 
tanurmadhyahMge krhica I Paflcdstau cordhvamasyatji 
Srutivivaramapi tryangulonarp ca tiryagdlptak^aip sat- 
kapolam samasitada^anarn, ndtimamsadharostham II One 
among these features, viz., ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art.’ 

In order to understand the canons of iconometry clearly, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vaikhdnasdgama 
mentions six such ways of measurement {mdnas), viz., mana, 
prainlltj,a, unmdna, parimdi^a, upamana and lambamana.^ 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Bao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, ‘ Mdna is the measurement 
of the length of a body ; pramaria is that of its breadth, 
that is a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the rndna ; measurements taken at 
right angles to the plane, in which the mdna and pramdna 

^ This is mdirisaiTi purnangasandhih^ which has been commented 
on by Utpala as mdrptaxhj, paripurndh aarvdhgaaandhayo yaaya [ 
Anulbandathirityarthah, The Sukranitiadra lays down that those 
images in which the joints, bones, veins and arteries are hidden, are 
always "auspicious (IV. 4,146 — Oudhaaandhyaathidhamanl aarvadd 
aaukhyavarddhini ) . 

* Vaikhdnaadgama, as quoted by T. A. G. Bao, op, ctt., VoL.I, 
App. Bo p. 60:— mdndni bhavanti \ Mdnani pramdT^^m* 
unmdndfty parirndvi^arnuparndnaifi lambamdnamiti ^atimdndni. It 
clearly enjoins that eiaia^ar^rndnairyutarp beratp kdrayet. 
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measures have been noted, are called unmdna, which obvi* 
ously means the measure of thickness ; panmd.tf,a is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
images ; upamdna refers to the measurements of inter- 

spaces, ; and lastly kmhamina is the name given 

to measurements taken along plumb lines.’ * Early texts, 
both iconometric and general, use many of these 'terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 
in the Brhatsatfihita and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimatia, occurring 
only in verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramiifia occurring in verse 1, meaning simply measure- 
ment ; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the inter-space measurement — kavihuMvadaia 
hrdayarp hrdaydnndbhi ca tat pramdnena). The measure- 
ment of width is also denoted by such terms as vistlrya 
(4, 13, 16, 25), vitata (6), pjthvla (6), vistdra (6), vipula 
(9 — vaipvlya in 22), prthutd ; the measurement of length 

^ T. A. G. Bao, op. oit., Vol. I, App, B., pp. 4-6. The various 
syncoymB of the 6 kiads of measurements as laid down in the 7ai- 
khUnatagama are ; — mSna — dydtna, dyata, dirgha; prantdi^ — vietdra, 
vUlfta, tdra, viarti, visrta, vydsa, viadrita, vipula, tdla, vifkambha, 
viidlai unmdna — baha{u7)la, nivra{7), ghana, uoohrdya, tuhga, 
unnata, udaya, utaedha, uoca, ni^krama, nifhfti, nirgama, nirgati, 
rudra; parimdt^a — mdrga, praveSana, nata, parir^dha, Vfti, dvfta; 
upamdna — nivfta, vivara, antara ; lambarndna^—aiitra, dlambana (or 
according to another reading— sStra, lambana, unmita). Bao’s enu- 
meration of the above synonyms evidently on the basis the text 
is a bit faulty; his errors are oorreeted here. 
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is indioatefl by the words, daitghya (4, 15), ayata (4, 18 ; 
in verse 9 it mestns length sidewise), dtigha (18) ; the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchraya (10), ayUma 
(14), mdna (17), utsedha (19) ; the terms pawtjAha (as many 
as seven times — in 14, 15, 13, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (tv;ice — in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images ; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-space measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text ; thus, he explains the 
term ucchraya by auccya (10), dyama by viskambha (14 — 
dydmato viskambhadityarthah, but compare the Vaikhdna- 
sdgama text quoted above, where viskambha is used 
as a synonym of pramdna, i.e., the width meisure- 
meat), pari^uha by parimaridalya (22 — tat parindhastayph 
parimd'^ddiyam) and vedha by gdmbhirya (23) . The words 
tnfina, unmdna and pamdna occur in the Jaina Kalpasutra 
in its description of Mahavira’s body ; the passage, 
mdnl-unmxlnappamdna-padipunna-sujaya~savv’-dniga-sunidar'- 
drjigam, has been translated by Jacobi as ‘ a boy on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length ’ {S.B.E., XXIT, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the Svetadvjpa, visited by Narada 
while be was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
prgfcrfi^qf. Nar4yana, are described in the Mahdbhdrata as 
samormdrtonmdndh (Bangavasi edition, ch. XII, 336, 10). 
Now, mdna meaning height in this passage, unmdna ought 
to meam width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the- one hand to that of the other', when both the 
athi'd aiw outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
th^ cheSt):' ‘ This is reully the hyagrodUapar{ma^4^d sign 

44-lW7h 
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the mab&pliru^as, about wbicb sometbing baa already been 
aaid ; so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 
given to unmSna by Bao, viz., thickness. Nllakantha 
wrongly explains this Mahahhdrata passage in his com- 
mentary when he writes, mana^conrndnaicopanUlnaica 
samau ye^atfi te, for there can be no question of the 
upamUnas (the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the m&na (height) and unmana (really vy&ma or 
vydySma, as explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words mdna-unmSna-ppamdm in the Jaina text 
quoted above should be translated as ‘ (a body whose) mdna 
and unmana are pamdna, i.e., full and equal’ (the word 
pamdrM being not used in its technical sense here).* It 
has been shown that the term parindha according to the 
Vaikhdnaadgama, is a synonym of parimdna which has been 
explained by Bao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, ParS^ara, as quoted by Utpala, while 
describing the nyagrodhaparimandala sign, uses the term 
parivMha iu the sense of vydydma. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Matsya Purdna, whose author fully 
explains it.^ 

It is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, afigula and tala, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images were measured. The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 


^ PratimUdkfaffam, C. U. Press, p. 78; or if unmdna is taken 
to mean height in the KalpatHtTa and Mahdbhdrata passages, then 
mdna whioh may 'mean any kind of measurement should signify 
vydydma. 

* MaUya Purdr^a, Bangavasi edition, Gh. 42, verses, 61-2: 
Mahddhanurdhardieaiva tretdydni edkravaritinah I 8arvvalak^v*~ 
pSr^dsfe nyagrodhaparifna^daW). II Nyagrodhau tu $mrtau bShU 
vydme ny agrodha uey ate \ Vydmena iUeohrdyo yaeya efa Urddhvantu 
dehindlf \ Samoeohrdyalf, part^ho nyagrodhaparima^4^^ II 
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universal in its application, inasmuch as it was used not 
only in the measurement of the height as the tala mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. The term ahgula served as a unit of 
measurement in India from very early times. In the 6rst 
verse of the Puru§asukta (R. V., X. 90), the Puru^a is 
described as covering the whole universe and at the same 
time outreaching it by 10 ahgulas (Sa hhumini viivato 
vrtv&atyatisthaddaMhgulam). In the 3atapatha Brdhmam 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths ; for the sacrifice being a man, 
it is by. means of him that everything is measured here; 
these fingers are his lowest measure {tasyaisdvamd matrd 
yadahgulayal^) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The SulhasUtras which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised, altars (vedts and agnis) 
used in the performance of nitya and kdmya yajfias, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars.' Several different kinds 
of ahgvlas are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period ; these are mandhgula, rndtraiigula 
and dehalahdhangula. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsanihitd lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
p'jramdV'U. A raja (a speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such paramdtjkus ; a hdldgra (the tip of one single hair), a 
Uk^d (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a louse)^ a yam 
(barley-corn) and an ahgula are each made up of eight 
units of its preceding object, a bdldgra measuring the same 


' ‘ A vedi is a raised altar on which the gajila was performed 

and on which sat the persons performing the ceremony, namely the 
sMerificer, the Hots, the Adhvaryu, the J^tvik, etc. An agni is an altar 
for keeping the fire J.I,8.0.A„ Vol. VII, p. 89. 
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as eight particles of dust/ But this type of ahgula could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 
iconograpbers of ancient and mediaeval India. . The width 
of eight barley corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of angula known as matrahgula or a unit 
of the relative type. This is arrived at on the basis 
of ‘ the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 
to be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or aa 
image, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dehalahdha basis ; but tbejatter, as I shall presently show, 
was principally adopted in the case of images , alone. 
Another manner in which the matrahgula was reached is < 
referred to by the author of the Sukranltisdra; this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist (ch. IV, Sec. 4, Verse 82, 
Svasvamus^eicaturtho'ni^o hyahgulairi pariklrttitam). In 
the PTatimdmdnalak§ay.am edited by Bose,< we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse practically the same 
definition of ahgula (PallavarUiip, caturhhago mdpandrtigulikd 
amftd). Here the word pallava is used in place of mu§ti, 
pallava evidently meaning the palm of the hand (kara- 
pallava, cf. the use of the word in the same sense in the 
Rflghuvar(iia, III, 7 — Lateva sarnnaddha-manojhapaliava ) ; 
the . fourth part of one’s fist or the. same of the middle of 
one’s palm is equal in measurement. But the question is 

* BrhaUaitihita, Cb. 57, verses, 1-2: JaMntarage bh&nau 
yada^uiaTaim. dardanayt rajo yOti I Taivifidyit 
frioAhqmatp. taddhi pram&n>&nS,m II Param&i^urajobSlSgrahktdyukafp . 
yavo^hgularp ceti l Afiagunani yathoitamma^gulameka^ bhdvtdi, 
tahkhyS II < . 
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whose palm or hst is it to be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the- architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
$va ■ in the 3ukranitisdra passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first line of .tlie fourth verse of the 
Brhatsatfihitd (ch. 67), where the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image ; it reads — 
SvairahgulapramanairdvMasa visiirnamdyatam ca tnukham. 
Utpala’s commentary on the above line is very interesting ; 
for it gives us a sure clue to the meaning of the word sva. 
It reads — Yas}ndi kasthdt pasdnadikadvd praiimd kriifate 
taddairghyani plthapnimdnav'mvrjitam dvddaiabhdga- 
vihhaktarp, krtvd tatraiko hhdgo nacadha kdrijah so'hgula- 
sahjM hhavati 1 Y (tsmddastddhikamahgulamtam pratimd- 
pramdr^arp vaksyaii I Svctirangtdapramd^ainti I Prati- 
mayddf, svairatmlyairangulaprarndnairmukham vadanani 
dvadaddhguldni vistirnani oipulamdyatani ca dlrghaip 
kdryam \ 

It can be freely translated thus: — ‘The term angwla 
is derived in this manner ; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should be divided into 12 equal parts ; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of 
these subdivisions is equivalent to the angula unit, thus, 
the height of an image is 108 angulas ; lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such 
angulas, i.e., the angula of the image itself.’ This is 
really the dehalabdha afigula or dehdngula which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can be 
made with regard to Utpala’s manner of defining the term 
angula. He says it is the 108th part of the measured 
material frono which the image is to be* made, only leaving 
out the pedestal (pitha). If by pitfea, he means the stele 
(the pi^ikd or pipiikd and prabhdvall combined) of the 
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image, then he is quite correct. But if he meaus only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise ; because, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the hra^cakra (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prahhavali was carved out. 
The basis of this dehalabdha ahgula is also described in 
more or, less the same way in several other texts. Thus, the 
HayaHr§a Paiicardtra says — Abhipretapramdv,antu navadhd 
pravibhdjayet I Navame bhdskarairbhakter-bhdgah svd- 
hgulamucyate II i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 9 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times (bhdskara—ddiiya — 12 adityas), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an ahgula. The Ndrada 
Purdrui makes a similar statement in these lines : — 
Vimbamdnantu navadhd procchraydt sarrivibhdjya vai I 
Bhagatp bhdgarp tato bhuyo hhaveddvadasadha dvija I 
Tadahgulatfi syddvimbasyeti. * In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts (9 x 12) refers to navatdla images only, 
not to images of larger {daiatdla or uttamadaiatdla) or 
smaller ia§tatdla, saptatdla, etc.) proportions. That images 
measuring 108 ahgulas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Varahamibira’s observa- 
tion tba'j the hgures of Rama, the son of Da4aratLa, and of 
Bali, the son of Virocana should be 120 ahgulas in height ; 
the other groups of images belonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 ahgulas from 
its immediately preceding one, i.e., the best type of 
image should be less than 120 ahgulas by 12, i.e., 108 

’ Both the above extracts are from Haribhaktivilasa, vilSsa 16. 
The Agni Purina says the same thing in the couplet — Sildifi iilpi lu 
navadha vibhdjya navame' tfiiake I SUrpa (should be 8urya)-bhaktaib 
iiliyantu bh&gani ev&hgulamucyaie II It should be noted that pramdtut 
in the HayatiTfa extract means length or height; but the words 
mina and ucehraya (or ucchrdya) in the Ndrada Purdi^a passage are 
appropriately used. 
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ahgulas, the medium one 12 ah. less than 10 {i.e., 96) 
and the inferior one 84 ah. * The VaikMnasdgama (ch. 22) 
supplies us with further interesting information in this 
connection ; it lays down : Berotsedhani tatthlava4enn 
vibhdjyaik&ni^arii dehalahdhdhgulam tadastatrihm yavamiti, 
i.e., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 
of the image according to its tala is a dehalabdMhguln, 
while one-eighth part of the latter is a yava. It means 
that if the image be a da^ala one, then r^oth part of it is its 
ahgula, and if an astatala one, ir.th part of it is its ahgula 
and so on. In the light of the above observation, Fleet’s 
criticism of the term svcna = .<<ramanena is not applicable in 
the case of iconometry ; he writes : ‘ As regards the ex- 
pression sva-mdnena, it stands to reason that the measures 


^ BrhataaiphHd, ch. 57, v. 30; Daiarathatanayo Rdmo Baliica 
vairocanth iatarri vimSam f Dvdda4ahdnyd 4e8dh pravarasamanyUna- 
parimdndh II Utpala'a commentary on it is worth quoting : 
Daiarathaputro Rdmafy I Virocanaputra^ca Balify I Viniiatyadhikam- 
ahguMatam kdryamityarthah i Anydh praiimd dvadaiahadvadaia- 
kahlnatvena pravarasamd nyunaparimdndh bhavanti I ViniSatya- 
dhikddahgula^atdddvdda^dhgiiJnnyapdaydstddhikani ^atamahguldndfii 
pratimd pradhana bhavati H Tato'pi dvdda^akamapdsya sanna- 
vatyahgulasamd madhyamd bhavati 1 Tato*pi dvadaiakamapdaya 
caturaaityahgulanyunaparimdnd praUmd bhavati I “ Svairahgula- 
pramdnairdvadaaaviaiirnamdyatam ca mukham* -ityanena nydyena yd 
pratimokid sdatdhgulavi Sataruadhikarp bhavati \ Yadatrokiam 
“ Daiarathatanayo Rdmo Bali^ca vairocanih ,4atani vimsani '^-ityasmin 
dvdda^dndmahguldndmadhikdnam tairadhikena parimdnah kdryah 
sarvdvayavdndm I Evam hlnatve * pyanupdta evetyanuktam jfldyata 
Hi. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that an image of Bali the 
demon king is mentioned along with that of Dasaratbi Bama, one 
of the inoarnatory forms of Visqu. But Bali’s image was an object 
of Teneration to the devout Vai$navas, for he*was one of the greatest 
devotees of V&sudeva-Visiiu. This is the reason why the images of 
the k\ykr% and the Neyanmars were so very frequently given important 
pdiitions in South Indian Vaisnava and $aiva ^bnnes respectively. 
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must be takeu according to an ahgula or cubit which, is of 
a Jxed standard length, not according! to the varying finger- 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be mi'aaured ’ 
{J.R.A.S., 1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher .units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as kisku, prajapatya, 
etc., have no place in iconometry; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of mandhgula. ^ But the iconometric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an ahgula of the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples ; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms are of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
ahgula is called indu (moon — and there is one moon), of two 
ahgulas, akp and pak§u (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three ahgulas, agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds : gdrha- 
patya, dhavaniya and daksina), rdma (three Bamas : 
Da^arathi, Bhargava and Balarama);, guTU-a (three guiiias : 
sattvaf raja and tama) etc. * 

* The following is the measure : — 

24 ahgulaa or manihgulaa make 1 kisku 


25 ., 

,, 1 prdjdpaiya 

26 „ 

,, 1 dhanurgraha 

27 „ 

' 1 dhanurmusti 

4 dhanurmuftis 

,, 1 dafjrda. 


Bao correctly remarks that ‘ the measure called dar),4a is employed in 
ascertaining targe lengths like that, for instance, of a street in a village’; 
Bao, op, cit, Vol. I, App. B.. p. 2. 

* The Vaikhdnasdgama supplies us with the following list:— 
1 ahgula^mUrtifindu, viivamhhara, mokfa, ukta; 2 ahgula$:skdld,^ 
golaka, aivinl, yugma, brdhmai^, vihaga, akfi, yak fa; 8 ahgulaa=aagni, 
rvdrdksi (three eyes of Budra), gu^a, aTij^a, kdla, iOla, rdma, varga, 
mgdhya;4 ahgulas^veda, yratiphd, jdti, kara, ab/a/dnana (4, faces 
of Brahm&, bom of lotus), yuga, tUrya, turlya; 6 afigulas<Bvisaya, 
indriya, bhiita, ifu, supratipha, prthivl; 6 ahgulas— karma, ahga, rasa, 
samaya, gdyatrf, krttikd, kumdrdnana (six faces, of Kum&ra,oi 
Ki^tikeya),.kott<ilo, rf«; 7 ahguUssipdUla, , muni 
Idita, ujfw’k, roW^ti, dvlpa, 'oAga, ambhonidhi; ^ 
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t have already suggested that the other relative aitgula 
unit (viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
medius of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might have been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
mdirahgula was worked out for the detailed measurements ; 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varahamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit (hasta) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty. ^ This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The height of 
those images which were meant to be enshrined in temples 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 


(A^tadikp&las, the guardians of the eight quarters), n&ga, uraga, vatu, 
anuf^up, gai^a; 9 ahgulaa^hrhati, graha (navagrahas), randhra 
{navadvdra. the 9 doors or orifit'ea of the body), nanda (Nava nandnh, 
the Nine Nanda Kings of Magadha), sutra; 10 ahgulais=dil<, prSdur- 
bhava, nadi, pahhti; 11 ahgulat = Tudra (EkadH^a Rudras), trit^up, 12 
ahgula8 = vita8ti, mukha, tdla, yama, arka (Sur>a — Ad.tya — Dvadaia 
Adityas), rd,ii, jagatl; IS afigulat si atijagati; lAahgula8=manu, Sakvari; 
15 ah.=atiSakvari, tithi; 16 aA. = kriyd, a^ii, indukala; 17 ah=:aiyafii; 
18 dhrti; 19 ah.—aHdhjU; 20 ah. sskrti; 21 ah.=prakfti; 

22 ah.isdkrli; 23 ah.sivikfti; 2^ ah.sstarpthfti; 25 ah.smdtikrti; 26 
ah.smutkriii 27 ah.^nak^atra (there are 27 stars or constellations — 
Advinl, BharapI, KpttikS, Bohipi, etc.). Bao, op. oit., Vol. I, App. B, 
pp. 69-60; a few errors have crept in Bao’s translation of this part of 
the Vaikhdnatdgama, ibid., pp. 8-4. 

' BfhattafphUd, oh, 57, v. 49 ; Saumyi hattdmdtrd vatudd 
hattadvayooohftd pratimd \ Kqeinatubhik^dya bhavet trioatur-hatla- 
pramd^ yd | Hero the use of the word pramd^’O is to be noted ; it 
means h^ght or length measurement, 

46— 1807B 
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temple. Tbus,; Yar&hamibira informs us that the height 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight partsj and the same of the image 
should be twice the height of the pedestal. * The author, 
however, is a little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in the HayaSirsa Paflcar&tra ; it says that the measure of 
the ' height of the door (shrine door) should be divided 
into 8 equal parts ; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal which should be 
neither too high nor too low. * It is to be noted that 
the surface of the pedestal should be square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should be 
half the height of the image. * The above details generally 
apply to the dhruva-heras (in the case of Visnu images) or 
acala variety of images (they may also be applicable to 


. ^ Brhatsaiphita, ch. 57, v. 8: Devdgdradvdraayd^tdmionaBya 
ynatrtiyo^iiiiah I Tafpindilidpramdnam praiimd taddviyunaparimdndi 
^ Hayaairaa as quoted by Gopala Bbatta: Dvdrocchrdyaaya 
yanmdnaniaatadhd tattu kdrayet I Bhagadvayena pratimdry, tribhdgu 
krivd iat punah I Piri^dikd bhdgatah kdryd ndiinlcd nacocchritdn 
But the Malay a Purdyya (oh. 258, vv. 24>25) with the addition of one 
Ime to the above supplies us with the information identical to that 
given by the Bth^ataaftihiid; after the first line dvdrocchrdyaaya, etc , 
id placed— BUdgamehaip iataatyahtvd pariSi^tantu yad bhavet ; then 
follow two lines similar to the above quoted from the Hayaiirfa, 

^ • tldradapaficardtra,^ as quoted by Gopala Bhatta: Vimba- 
mdndi' yathd pltharti kurydd devaaya tacchf^u | Caturaaraifi ca 
tad viidhi caturaardyatarp tu vd R Vitnhocehfdyaiamafti pHhdrp 
pariiaicdiva viatriam | Tadarddhenonnatarp kuryddetai admdnya- 
lafcf a^m I 
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caldcala variety). ^ The Matsya Puraij,a distinctly says that 
those images which are meant- -for worship in the private 
chapels of the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, i.e., temples, 
should measure not more than l/16tb part of the whole 
height of the latter ; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the uttama or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyama, i.e., middling or kanistha, i.e., the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account the image 
should measure more than (l/16th part of the full height of 
the shrine). * 

A few more words about the word tala, already described 
by me as a higher unit of which the angula became a 
constituent, need be said here. The Vaikhanasagama informs 
us that a tdla is constituted of 12 ahgulas and has as its 
various synonyms such terms as vitasti, mukha, yama, 
arka, rdii and jagatl ; of these, however, vitasti and mukha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratimdmdnalaksanq (3) 
says, ‘(a unit of) 12 ahgulas is known as a tala, vitasti or 
mukha* {Dvdda^dhgulitdlani ca vitastirmukhameva ca). The 
mukha as well as vitasti is 12 ahgulas ; vitasti is the distance 
between the extended thumb and little finger, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(PI. VI, figs. 2 & 3). The Matsya Purdna uses the word mukha 
in the passage Svaktydhgulimdnena mukham, syaddvada- 
sdhgulam, i.e., the mukha or the face of the image 

* Bao refers to one of the modes of classifying the images, 

Cilia (movable), acala (immovable, permanently placed in shrines) and 
ecdacala (which is permanently enshrined, but can also be removed 
on ceremonial occasions); op. cit., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 

“ Matsya PurSria; oh. 258, vv. 22-3: Angusthaparwaddrabhya 
vitastiui ydvadeva tu | Ofhe vai pratimd kdryS nadhiha, l^yqte; 
budliailf n A^o4ai.&itu prdsSdaHi karitavyd nadhikn tatali I Madhyo- ■ 
itamakanmhd tu kdryd vittdnuadratali • .\i 
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(equivalent to a tUla) should be 12 of its owoi aiigula ; the text 
further states that the measuremeot of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
{Mukham&nena karttavyi sarvvavayavakalpam, cb. 258, v. 
19). The author of the Puraifia then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows : The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length ; the neck 
should be 4 ahgulas, the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 bhdga (is., mukha or tala)-, 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 hhSga; from the 
navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 bhaga ; the thighs are two 
hhagas and the patella of the knee, 4 ahgulas ; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet measure two 
hhd,gas in height, the feet being four ahgulas high. ' The 
full height of the image as given in the Bthatsarrihild, is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (ch. 67) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 ahgulas; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 ahgulas ; then in verses 16 and 17, the height of 
the rest of the body is given. * A glance at Plate VI, Pig 1 
will show the distribution of the height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own ahgula and it should be noted that 
the part above the kehrekhi (hair-line) is not included 


‘ MaUya Purd^a^ ch. 258, vv. 26-29: Pratimdmuhhamdnena 
navabhdgdn prakalyayet | Caturanguld bhaved grivd bhdgena hrdayarri 
punah n 'Ndbhiataamdd adhab kdryd bhdgenaikena Sobhand \ Ndbhera‘ 
dhaatathd medhrarn bhdgenaikena kalpayet | Dvibhdgendyatd vuru 
jdnuni caiurahgule II Jafighe dvibhdge vikhydte pddau ca caturahgulau ( 
The sum total of the above is just 108 ahgulas; the height of the 
skull or scalp is not included in the above for the reason that it is 
generally put inside some sort of a crown or head gear, which accord* 
ing to the same authority is 14 ahgulas high (Caturddaidhgulas- 
tadvanmautifasya praklrtitab). 

* Kai^^hdddvddaSa hfdayarp^ hrdaydnndbhi ea ia^pramd^enH j 
Ndhhimadhydnme4hrdntarani oa iaitulyamevoktam N Ord cdhgula* 
m&naiiea,iufyuid viniiatisiaihd jahghe | Jdnukapieehe caiurahguU ea 
pdiau taiiulyau n 
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in it. It is noteworthy that in none of the above texts, the 
word tula is mentioned, though in the Maisya Puraifia a 
brief reference is made to the daiatala images of Bama 
(Da^arathi), Bali the son of Virocana, Varaha and Nara- 
simha, and the saptatdla image of Yamana. ' One should 
refer in this connection to the uttama, madhyama and 
adhama daiatdla and several other varieties of the other 
idla measurements like navarddha tdla, uttama navaiala, 
satryahgula navatsla, navatdla, a^tatala, saptatala, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaikhanasagama, Kdrai),a- 
gama, Silparatna and others. The V aikh&msdgama says 
that images of Vi^nu, Brahma and Siva should be made 
according to the uttarradaSatala (124 ahgulas), of Sri, 
Bhumi, Uma, and Sarasvatl, according to madhyamadaSatala 
(120 ahgulas), of Indra and other Lokapalas, Surya, Candra 
and the twelve Sdityas, the eleven Kudras, the eight Vasus, 
the Alvins, Bhfgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Sega, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven l^tgis, according to the adhama- 
daiatdla (116 an.) measurement; the lord of the Yakgas 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
navardhatala (114 an.), while the lords of the Daityas, 
Yakgas (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas and Caranas should be uttama- 
navatala (112 an.) high; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods {devakalpamanuja, perhaps the same as tlie 
mahdpurusas) should measure satryahgula-navatdla (111 an.) 
and those of Bakgasas, Indras, Asuras, navatdla (108 an.) ; 
a^iatdla (96 ah.) is prescribed for men, saptatdla (84 an.) for 
Yet&las, ^a^tdla (72 an.) for pretas, pahcatdla (60 an.) for 

^ Oh. 259, vv, 1-2^ — Daiaidlalk smrto Rdmo Balirvairocanh- 
tathd H Vdrdho NdrasittihaSca saptaidlastu Tidmanah | The Brhat- 
Baif^hitd also, as I have already shown, refers to the 120 ahgula imuge 
of Daiarathi B&ma and Vairocani Bali, but does not use the word 
tdla. 
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buncbbacka, catustala (48 ah.) for dwarfB, tntAla (36 ah.) 
for Bbutag and Kinnaras, dvitala (24 ah.) for Eoi^map^as 
(? Eumbbandas) and ekatSla (12 ah.) for Eabandbas.' 

It bas already been abowii that neither the earliest 
datable work on iconometry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Chap. 57 of the Brhaisaiphita, nor .Ctpala’s com- 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tula or its. equi- 
valents. Kasyapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpala, 
is ailent about it (jBffeatsa»?t/wtd, pp. 776-78). The Samyak- 
mmbitddhabha§ita-Pratim alaksuriani (edited by me, C. I ; . 
Press, 1932) follows these earlier works and does not mention 
the word tala. But most of the ot her works dealing with 
iconometry, which cannot be given very early date, not only 
use it but also record very intricate details about it. Does 
it prove that tala as a higher unit in iconometry was a 
comparatively late introduction , the earlier mode of distin- 
guishing the w'ell-known varieties of measurements being 
in terms of the lower unit the ahgula? I cannot help 
quoting the following lines from Gopinath Rao tor elucidat- 
ing my point : “ The reader would be inclined to believe 
that the phrases daHtala, pahcatala and ekataJa mtan 
lengths equal to ten, five and one tala lespectively, but 

‘ T. A. G. Rao, op. cii., Vol. I, App. B., p. 61. The text further 
says that each of the above tala measurements have three varieties, 
vis., uttama, madhyama and adhama HeaSt}i pratyekamvitamatnadhya- 
madhamabhedani bhavanti), it being understood that the first and the 
last varieties are respectively 4 ahgulas mure and 4 ahgulaa less than 
the middle one which is normal.. Sri-Kumara gives us a very detailed 
account of all these different tala measurements and thi ir sub-varieties 
(Silparatna, T. S. S., Vol. II, pp. 34-76); about eka-, dvi-, and tn-tala 
images, it is simply mentioned, ‘ Tridvyekatalani eyanarfi pratinidnarp, 
oicakfat.iab AhgopahyadimSndni proiinayet puTvaiaalratalj W The 
text enjoins that images of Ganaputi (Vighneia) should be 
made according to the utiama.paflcatala or madhyama-paficaiSia 
measurements, some details of which are also appehded; Bao has fully 
utilised this text in his work on ioonometry (TUlamSna, 8.'). ' 
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unfortunately this interpretation does not seem to agree with 
the actual measurements ; for example, the total length of 
an image made according to the utCama-daMtala measure- 
ment is 124 afigulas and the tala of this image measures 13^ 
ahgulas ; dividing the total length by the length of the tala 
we find that there are only 9 talas in it ; again, the total 
length of a catustdla image is 48 ahgulas and its t&la is 8 
ahgulas and therefore there are 6 talas in this set of propor- 
tions ” (Rao, Talamana or Iconometry, p. 35). His 
authority as regards his assertion about the length of the 
tala in the above cases is the agama literature (cf. his tal»le, 
op. cit., pp. 36-37). He could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being, 
‘ there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions.’ It is possible that 
originally there was never a tala unit of such varying 
measurements as laid down in the later Sgamic literature ; 
over and above the smaller ahgula unit, a higher one comput- 
ed in terms of ahgula was known (used in differentiating 
between the pravara, sama and nyuna images of Varaha- 
mihira). This larger unit was composed of 12 ahgulas, but 
was not referred to as a tala in the earlier texts. It is a pity 
that Nagnajit’s work on iconography and iconometry 
{Pratimalak§ana) has not been discovered as yet and there 
is no knowing whether the 14 ahgula lengthwise measure- 
ment of the face was ever described as a tala. Thus it is 
quite likely that the tala of different measurements was com- 
paratively a late feature in the iconometrical system of 
India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 
higher units was a much simpler and practicial one. This 
view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all ' the 
texts both early and late, this unit of 12 ahgulas is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit. 
Varying face-lengths in different types of images as recorded 
in the comparatively late iconometric texts were .nerer 
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meotioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to be measured. 

W. S. Hadaway explains tala (be writes * thalam mean* 
ing n short span ’) and ahgula in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one of five different sets of proportions, 
viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, i.e., 
da4a, mva, asta, sapta or paflca talas respectively ; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
ahgula which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
yavas for the purpose of more minute measurements. For 
still more minute measurements, the yavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice.^ It is 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
based bis conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis. 

I have already shown that several early iconometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
being 12 ahgtilas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two ahgulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 ahgulas and the latter 12. 
Var3.hamihira mentions the name of Nagnajit, who recorded 
this DrWoida mnna in two verses of his chapter on PratimS- 
lak^a^am, the first of which with Utpala’s commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 31. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 16 ahgulas {3syarp sakeianicayavtv .^oiaia dair- 

' W. 8. Hadaway, ' Soma Hindu dUpaSiatras,* O.Z., 1014 
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ghyena Nagnajitproktam, ch. 57, v. 15) ; Utpala supplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit’s work in his commentary 
{Tatk& ca N agnajit-^Dvyahgul& keiarekhaivarn, mukharp 
sydft §o4(i^&ngul(iin) . The length of the face of an image 
of the uttamadaiai&la variety as laid down in the various 
South Indian texts like Kdraimgama, Kdmikdgama, Vai- 
khdnasdgama and 3ilparatna is also 14 to 13 J ahgulas 
(according to the 6rst two, 14 and according to the last two 
13J, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it).* The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian icono- 
graphic art from a very early time. An interesting com- 
parison of the Dravida measure can be made with the 
face-length of the Buddha image as laid down in the 
Samyaksambuddhahhdsita-Pratimdlaksanam. This text says 
that the face of the Buddha image should be 13^ ahgulas 
long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the forehead, 
the portion beneath it up to the bottom of the nose, and 
thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like the nose, 
should be 4 ahgulas, the portion below the nose up to the 
end of the chin should be a little in excess (J ahgulas 
according to the Chinese translation of the text and IJ 
according to its Sanskrit original).* But the Kriyd^ 

* Rao, Talamana, p. 44 : — 

1. End of the front hair to the dksisiitra—i ah. 4 yavat, 

2. Ahfisutra to ndsihanta (end of the nose)— 4 ah, 

4 yavaa. 

3. N&aikdnia to civuk&nta (end of the chin) — 4 ah. 

4 yavaa. 

(Kdraifa and Kdmihdgamaa ) — 13 ah. 4 yavaa. 


4 ah. 8 yavaa 

2 »» »» 

8 : •* 

(yaihhdnaadgama and Silyaratna) 18 ah, 1 yava. 


• PraUmSlakfavam (C. U. Press, 1982), vv. 2-8 (p. 10), 
4«-1907B 
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samuceaya which includes a sort of a commentary on the 
above text on Buddhist iconometry expressly says that the 
length of each of the three parts of the face is 4J ahgulas. 
Reference may be made here, in passim, to the face-length 
of the MSlavya type of men as referred to by VarShamihira. 
The height of the face of this type of men should be 
13 ahgulas ; the passsage — pahcasiau corddhvamasyam — has 
been commented on by Utpala in the following way : — pahca 
ca a§^au ca pahca stau trayodaMhguldni I Vrddhvamasya- 
murdhvadhamanenasyarfi civukdllaldtdntam yavat trayo- 
daMhgulam bhavati I It should be noted, however, that 
though the full height of the Buddha image according to 
the above Buddhist text corresponds to the same of an 
image of the uttamada^atdla type (the former measures 
125 ahgulas in height, thus being only 1 ahgula in excess 
of the height of the latter), the height of a MSlavya type is 
only 108 ahgulas. 

It will be of interest now to compare briefly the 
Indian canons of proportion with those in vogue among 
the Egyptians and Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know- 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of the ancient times. 
I have already drawn the attention of my readers to the very 
early Egyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the 
17th. The head which occupies two squares, is thus ith of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 16 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Lepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
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of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, G. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius.^ 
In terms of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the a§tatala measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals.' Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate type of head-dresses.^ The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body ; Blane’s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 
agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India (c/. the Vaikhanasa- 
gama passage — Purmasya daksinahastamadhyamangulerma- 
dhyatnaparvani vistdram dyatam vd mdtrdngulam) . The 
famous statue of the Doryphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The completest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum ; ‘ it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here' for the exaggeration of the late copyist ; his 
head is large in proportion, about one-sevenih of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 

* Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 156. 

* P. E. Acarya is wrong when he says that the t&lamana as a 
sculptural measurement denoted a system in which the length of the 
face including the head is stated to be the unit. ' Another statement of 
his, vig., ' an image is of daiatala measure when its whole length is 
equal to 10 times the face including the head, is also incorrect. 
P, E. Acarya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 221 >22. 
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power of enduraace than to quickness or versatility ’ (E. A. 
Gardner, op. cit., pp. 360-62). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in bis bronze statues (copies only 
of which are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant- 
age than it is shown iu marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her bead, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’ Amazon^ 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who 
though female in sex is male in modelling and proportion ; 
its head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem- 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually changed into figures of slimmer propor- 
tions ; this is proved by Praxiteles’ sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis- 
covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles’ ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 :1 
which was so in the case of Polyclitus’ Canon. One of his 
other statues, viz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies) prove the same truth. The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for- 
wards, with the weight of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent ; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maintained in the works of djysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the 
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acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyonian school 
* which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition.’ 

‘ Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Polyclitan Canon ; he made the head 
smaller {about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.’ ^ 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Kalph Thompson 
have shown in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, * that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that ‘ the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure- 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules thereform ’ (p. 255). Still it seems the Western artists 
generally follow this mode in representing an adult male 
body in art, the average female being made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we leave 
out the measurement of the dome of the head and measure 
the whole height of the figure in terms of the face-length, it 
will appear that the full height will approximate to nearly 9 
times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
Hlpaddstras (PI. VI, fig. 4). The art students in the Indian 

^ E. A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 439 ; italics are mine. Lysippus 
was one of the earliest sculptors to introduce the principle of making 
men and things, not as they were in nature (which was the mode of the 
earlier Greek sculptors), but as they appeared tp be ; * that is to say, he 
did not so much consider the correctness to nature of the actual 
material form of his work, but rather the effect it produced on the eye 
of the speotatori and was, so far, an impressionist.’ 
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art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body. ^ 

A few words are necessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal'theory and the actual practice. It has already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
mediaeval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available icono- 
graphic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyaksamhuddhabhd.§ita- 
buddhapratimalaksanam by name, I noted some measure- 
ments of as many as 16 selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gandhara, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approximated to the corresponding details laid 
down in the text ; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the other band, tallied with the textual data. While en- 
gaged in my present work, I measured several comparatively 
well-preserved images of Brahmanical divinities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found that in many 
instances the approximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 

^ Uao Bays that according to the canons of European art, a well- 
proportioned male figure is equal to eight times the length of the 
head, a female figure is seven and a half times that of its head. He is 
not quite accurate when he describes the two types as a»\atila and 
BdrdhaBaptatala respectively. He further observes, ‘ According to 
European artists the ear is said to extend from a line drawn across the 
side of the head on a level with the eye-brow, and another which is 
drawn on a level with the wing of the nose : or, in the language 
of the Indian artist between the bhruvutTa and the naadpuia-ailtra. 
Similarly, the other rules arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear 
to be divergent from those evolved by the European artist.' ' T. A. G. 
Bao, Elements, etc., Yol. I, App. B, p. 6. 
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the 9th-10th century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Eastern India, and the texts that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-Indian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that the iconometric study of 
the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru- 
ments mainly being of their height and rarely of their width. 
I append the results of my observations in Appendix C ; in 
Appendix B, I give the text of Pratimamanalaksanam and 
for comparison’s sake quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
of Brhatsanihitd . ' A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

I conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of V. A. 
Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian hieratic 
art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these canons. 
Smith says, There is in the Hindu system nothing com- 
plicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 

than are any other aids or methods These ^astras are 

the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of Northern 
or Southern India.” (I. A., Vol. XLIV, pp. 90-91). Hadaway 
remarks, “The Hindu image-maker or sculptor does not 
work from life, as is the usual practice among Europeans, 
but he has, in place of the living model, a most elaborate 
and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constant- 
ly, combining these with close observation and study of 

* PratimamanalaJcaa^am has been edited by P. Bose. But this 
edition is very much defective, and it seems to have been based on 
an indifferent copy. I am indebted to my friend and colleague, Dr. 
P. C, Bagohi, Dr. es, Lettres, of the Calcutta University, for kindly 
allowing me to utilise a much better copy of this text brought by hiqi 
from NepiJ, 
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natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules and 
formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any European 
system which 1 know of, for the Indian one treats of the 
actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than the 
more ' scientific’ attachments of muscles and the articulation 
of bones ” (O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 
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(a) Image-worship and the Pdncaratra 

1 have already referred in the second chapter of my book 
to the excessive importance attached to the images of Visnu, his 
Vyuhas and Yihhavas (emanatory and incar natory forms), in the 
Pa&caratra cult. There is very little doubt that it was this cult 
among all the other Brahmanical cults prevalent in India, that 
was most responsible for the wide diffusion of the practice of 
image-worship. To the PaBcarlptras the Area or Sri-vigraha was 
the Glod himself in one of bis aspects, and was thus the object 
of the greatest veneration as the ‘ God manifest ’ ipratydksa 
devatd). These images were principally anthropomorphic ones 
and the PaBcaratra theologians exulted in endowing their god 
and bis various aspects with human traits. It has been proved 
by me with the help of numismatic data that anthropomorphic 
as well as iberiomorpbic images of Siva were fairly prevalent 
in this country in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era and those immediately succeeding it, though bis 
phallic form was not surely unknown. Bat, in course of time, 
the latter came to be regarded as the all-important emblem to 
be almost invariably enshrined in the main sanctum, the former 
being chiefly used as the central figure in decorative reliefs 
illustrating the various myths associated with Saivism. The Vira- 
^ivas or Lingayats, a comparatively late branch of the same 
sectary, were averse to the practice of worshipping the deity 
in his anthropomorphic form ; to them the Siva-linga was the 
most sacred object symbolising the greatness of their divinity 
and they carried it on their body in some form or other 
throughout life from the time of their initiation.* The PaSca- 

* But, the tendency to antbropomorphise even this aniconio 
efnblem made itself manifest in many late specimens of Siva-lifigas 

47-1807B 
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ratras or the Yaisnavas, od the other hand, seldom (if at all)' 
enshrined a mere emblem of their god in the main sanctum, 
the aniconic emblems like the Mlagramas being given subsidiary 
position in the public shrines or worshipped in private chapels 
of the individual householders. Their principal colt objects 
enshrined in the sanctum were the images of one or other of the 
various aspects of the Lord, often anthropomorphic, less so therio- 
morphic or therio-antbropomorphic. The Narada PMcardtra 
(Bhdradvdja-Samhitd-PariSista) tells us that Hari is to be always 
worshipped in images ; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these 
objects again, dalagramas are the best for a Salagrima stone 
is the celestial form of Eari.* 

Sometimes, though perhaps rarely, the image of the 
goddess Sri, his consort par excellence, seemed to have been 
the central object of worship in a Pa&caratra shrine, as 
is proved by- one of her earliest stone images fully in the 
round, discovered at Besnagar. It is interesting that one 
of the oldest Visnuite images should be none other than that 
of this goddess with unmistakable Paiicaratra association. 
Reference has been made by- me in the third chapter to the 
sculpture found there by Cunningham and described by him as 
the Kalpadrum capital ; I have proved that in it is to be 
recognised the earliest representation of the as^nidhis which are 
usually associated with Kubera. It has also been shown by me 
that Sri was the goddess who presided over these eight treasures 
(pp. 116>116, 210 ; PI. X., Fig. 2). I may suggest here that 
the colossal female statue, & 1" in height, discovered very near 

enshrined in temples. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers to the curious practice of permanently fixing gold leaves in 
the shape of three eyes, a nose (the outline of a human face) into the 
pUjdbhdga of the emblem (p. 40, f.n. 1). 

‘ Bhdradvdja Sa^phitd-Pariiiiia, III, 57-58. 

AroyoWcdydtjt Harirnityarfi iadahhdve tu hutraoit I 
Pu^pe^drghyerj.a haviqd natyd stutydpi vdparam || 
Sdlagrdmaiildydniu pUjanarp andpanddapi I 
8d hi divyd ttarermUrttirdarianddeva siddhikft II 
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the above capital by the same archaeologist, and belonging to 
the same age (3rd-2nd century B. C«)» stands for no other than 
Sri herself who held such an important position in the Pailca- 
ratra cult as the active energic principle — the chief consort of the 
Para-Vasudeva.' 

A few Besnagar and Nagari inscriptions of the pre-Christian 
period refer to the existence of the Pancaratra shrines in the 
ancient towns of VidiiSa and Madhyamika (Ch. III). It is true 
that no images of Vasudeva or of any of his forms have yet been 
discovered in these places ; but it is "presumable that they must 
have been destroyed in course of time. Epigraphic data about 
the erection of similar shrines at Mathura and other places in 
the early centuries of the Christian era have to some extent been 
corroborated by the actual finds of Visnuite images. I have a 
suspicion that the devagrhas which housed them might not 
always have been elaborate structures as they were afterwards, 
but were sacred places with cult-objects placed on raised pedestals 
inside them very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagari 
and Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (cf, the Pujn- 
sildyrdkara in the former and in the latter), though the 

latter also mentions the erection of a torana and a catuhidla (or 
devakula — Luders) in the mahdsthdna of Vasudeva. Numismatic 
data, though occasionally supplying us with representations of 

^ My suggestion about this sculpture which is usually described 
as a Yak^i^i can be supported with the help of the Markandeya Purdna 
passage already quoted by me fpp. 116 and 210 — but there I had not 
discussed its identity), as also by referring to the fact that it closely 
resembles the figure of Sirima represented on an upright pillar of the 
Bharhut railing. It is highly probable, if not certain, that the above 
capital with the nidhis was the capital of a dhvaja before the shrine 
of the great Pafloaratra goddess at Besnagar. The existence of three 
other Paficaratra shrines — those of the three Vyuhas, viz,, Vasudeva, 
Saipkarsapa and Pradyumna, has been proved by the discovery there 
of their dhra/a-capitals, Garuda, Tala and Makara. The points raised 
here are discussed in fuller details in two of my papers, one appearing 
in the current (1041) issue of the and the other read in the 

Fifth Session of the Indian History Congress at Hyderabad. 
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structaral shrines of gods (cf. some coins of the Audombaras and 
a few of Huvishka^i very frequently refer to the railings which 
usually demarcated these sthanas. It may be remarked here, en 
passant, that the railings which are very often depicted beneath 
the feet of so many Yaksas, Yaksinis, Nagas and Kaginis in the 
early Buddhist art of central India, though serving the purpose 
of pedestals of these vyantara devatSs in their relievo-representa- 
tions, really refer to such as fenced off their shrines. 

A few lines about the sectarian exclusiveness of the Pahca- 
ratrins, especially with regard to their ritualistic practice will not 
be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is more noticeable in 
such late works as the apocryphal Narada-Pdncaratra. . Bhdradvaja- 
Samhita, included in it, writes that such gods as Brahma, 
Budra, Dikpalas, Surya, their Saktis or their children should 
neither be worshipped daily, nor should ever be resorted to for 
the fulfilment of any desire. No (PaBcaratrin) should stay for a 
single day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Yisnu. Images enshrined and worshipped 
by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned ; all the gods 
(t.e., their images), even if they are worshipped according to the 
rituals prescribed for them should be avoided. No food ought to 
be taken (by a Vaisnava) in the house of one, where there are 
images of other divinities, but Janardana (t’.e., bis image) is 
absent, even if the householder be well-versed in the Vedantas.* 

» IV 4 : 

Brahmarudradigiiar'ka-tacchahtiprasavadayab I 
Nityamabhyarcane varjyaJf' Itamo'pi syanna ianmukhab II 
IV 28; 

VifV'Varc&rdhiie grams Vifrf,varcarahite gfhe 1 
Na kuryddannapdnadi na iatra divasatfi vaaet II 

IV 80 31: 

Varjydht pdkhat^df^iaivadyaiJf sthdpHdica tathdrcitdb I 
Anyatra ca svato baddhd niyamat sarvadevatdl} p 
Orhe yasydnyadevdrcd vyakto na ca Jandrdanal} | 

Na taaya kifloidaSntyddapi veddntavedinab^ p 

Many mote such verses can be quoted. 
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This mental attitude is in striking contrast to the catholicity of 
spirit to be fouud in the Bhagavadgita , a much earlier text ex- 
pounding the bhdktiifidTgu of the Skantika or Bhagavata school.^ 

(6) The installation of images 

The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their 
due consecration and installation (murtti-pratisUid), I give here 
a free translation of the Chapter on Pratima-pratisthapanam in 
the Brhatsamhitd (Ch. 69, Sudhakar Dvivedi’s Edition). 

“ A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern : the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (ornamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajiia- 
dumbura, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion — eastern, 
south-eastern, southern, south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern — garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the mandapa an earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with kuia grass ; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadrd- 
Sana (a kind of seat).^ 

^ Bhagavadgltdj IV. 11 and IX. 23 : 

Ye yathd mdm prapadyante tdmsfathaiva bhajdmyaham I 
Mama vartmdnuvartante manusydh Pdrtha sarva^ah 0 
Ye’pyanyadevatdbhaktd yajante haddhyanvitah I 
T6*pi mdmeva Kaunteya yajantyavidhipurvakam li 

^ In three verses just before it, the author refers to the different 
materials out of which the images are made, and the different results 

to be obtained by making and worshipping them : — 

Ayuhirlbalajayadd darumayi mrnmayi tathd pratimd I 
Lokahitdya manimayl sauvarnl pustidd bhavati II 
Rajatamayl knitihan prajavivrddhim Jcarotl tdmramayl I 
BhUldbhavp, tu mahdniam iaili pratimdthavd Hhgam || 
Sahkupahatd pratimd pradhdnapuruaam kulani ca ghdtayati I 
Svabhropahatd rogdnupadravdriiica kaayarn kurute II 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed with various 
kinds of waters ; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plaksa, 
aivattha, udumbara, ^irisa and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sarvausadhi water and next the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth 
from mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and 
pancagavya are mixed, should be poured ; when the image is 
being bathed with the above and with scented water in which 
gold and precious gems are put in, it should be placed with 
its head towards the east ; during this ceremony, turyas (a 
kind of musical instrument — a trumpet) should be sounded, and 
* puny aha’ (‘auspicious day’) and Veda mantras should he 
uttered.* The most respected of the Brabmanas then chant 
Aindra mantras {mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) 
in the eastern and Agnimaniras in the south-eastern quarter ; 
these Brabmanas are to be honoured with handsome offerings 
or ieea {daksim) , The Brahman {i.e., the priest) should offer 
homa to fire with the mantra particular to the deity being 
enshrined. If during the performance of the homa, the fire 
becomes full of smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or 
the burning faggots emit frequent sparks, then it is not 
auspicious ; it is also inauspicious, if the priest forgets bis 
mantras, or, (the flames) rage backwards. After having bathed 
the image and decked it with new cloth and ornaments and 


* The following plants constitute sarvausadhi according to 
Utpala: Jaya, jayanii, jivanti, jivapuirl, punamavd, visi}u-krdnta, 
abhayd, mivambharl, mahamoda, sahadevl, purtfakoSS, Satavan, 
sdhasravirya, laksmand. The paUcagavyas are cow-dung, urine of the 
cow, milk, curd and clarified butter. 

In performing nitya .(daily) and naimittika (occasional) pUjas, 
the Ya|amana, after performing dcamana, will think of Vifpu 'after 
uttering a particular mantra {Vitn^'a-smara^) and then say: *0m 
karttavye'smin karmar^i pu^ydham bhavanio brubantu (‘In this 
action that should be done, you kindly say that the day be 
auspicious') and the Brahmin. priest should say ' Om pu^ydham ’) 
(‘ yes, let it be auspicious ’) ; this is ' puni,ydhavdeana 
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worshipped it with flowers and sandal paste, the priest should 
lay it down on a well-spread bed. When the image have slept 
its full, it should . be roused from sleep with songs and dances 
and should be installed at a time fixed by the astrologers. Then 
after worshipping the image with flowers, garments, sandal paste, 
and the sounds of conchshell and trumpet, it should be carefully 
taken inside the sanctuni from the pavilion, keeping the temple 
to the right (pradaksinyena) , After making profuse offerings 
(to the deity) and honouring the Brahmanas and persons 
assembled there, a piece of gold should be put into tlie 
mortise-hole of the pindika (base), and the image should be fixed 
(in its base). The enshriner of the image, by honouring specially 
the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled persons and the 
image-maker or the architect (the word here used is sthapati 
explained by Utpala as vardhaki), enjoys bliss in this world and 
in heaven. Images of Visnu, Surya, Siva, Matrganas, Brahma. 
Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, a 
Maga, a Pa^upata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti), a Brahman knowing the Vedas well, a person of the 
Sakya race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the 
different rituals prescribed in the above different sectarian 
systems. The installation of god (f.c., their images) is recom- 
mended in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer- 
solstice and during certain particular positions, of the planets 
and asterisms, and in days other than Tuesday and in a time 
particularly auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given 
here in brief the general and easily practicable rules about 
the preliminary consecration (adhivdsa) and installation (pratisthd) 
of images. In the Sdvitra (Sdstra), however, preliminary 
consecration and installation (of individual divinities) have been 
elaborately treated {Adhivdsana-sannivehne sdvitre prthageva 
vistardt).** 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter 
on Pratima-pratisthapanam require notice. In the installation 
ceremony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance 
is undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism ; in the preliminary 
consecration^ the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and 
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the Vedic homa is to be performed. Bat daring the performance 
of the homa, the mantra particalar to the deity whose image is 
being installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to 
be done by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed 
in the individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly 
Vedic and mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described 
by Utpala as Vaidik vidhdna, while explaining the word samdnyam 
in the last verse (SdmdnyamavUesarn vaidikena vidhdnena). 
Then reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate 
treatment of the same topic in Saura Mstra in which detailed 
descriptions of rituals followed in the installation of different 
divinities are incorporated.* 

The whole of the 19th Vilasa (named Prdtisthiko) of the 
Haribhaktivildsa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
Snmurtti-pralisthd (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the HayaSirsa-padcardtra and several 
Puranas. The Sarnkarsana-kdnda of the HayaSma-pancardtra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 

manuscript form (note that the Saura-kdnda in this FaScaratra 
text also contains something on pratisthd and compare this 

with the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, 

notice should be taken of the honours to be done to 

the architect or the sculptor, the artist or artists responsible 
for the construction of the image and the building of the 
temple. Haribhaktivildsa quotes from various texts like the 
Bhavisya Purdvm, Matsya Purdna and the Hayaiirsa-paflcardtra 
about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to the 
artists by the person who is enshrining an image \ej. the 
section on Silpiparitosaiuim in the 19th Vilasa)*. 

Utpala gives two explanstions of t he last line of the last verse. 
The first is given above by me ; the other is: — Athavd sdvitre 
saviturddityasya ye adhivdsana-sanniveiane prthageva visiardt tao- 
ohdstre eaure bhavata iti. 

* Tato Vi^urfi samdnlya sudhautam auparlkiitam i 

Silpinah pdjayet paScdd vastrdlahkarai^ddibhih « - ^ 

{Bhavifya Purdi}a) 
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(C) Jirnoddhdra 

Bestoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken, decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 
objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new images. One of the 
earliest instioces of jirnoddhdra, ttiough associated with 
Buddhism, has been recorded in the steatite casket discovered 
at Shinkot in Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of 
the confluence of the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the 
borders of the North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of 
inscriptions are engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the 
establishment or consecration of (the corporeal relict of the 
Buddha in the reign of Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the 
donor being a person named Viyakamitra, the apraca-raja (one 
who has no king as his adversary). The later portion of the 
record also refers to the establishment of the corporeal relic of 
the Buddha, and of the bowl, but by a person named Vijaya- 
mitra, also an apraca-raja and evidently a descendant of Vijaka- 
mitra, on the 25th day of Vai^akha of the 5th regnal year. 
This subsequent epigraph records—* This corporeal relic having 
been broken is not held in worship with zeal. It is decaying 
in course of time, (and) is not honoured ; (and here) by the 
offering of alms and water, ancestors are no longer propitiated ; 
(and) the receptacle of that (relic) has been cast aside. (Now) 
in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth day of the month of 
Vaisakha, this has been established by Vijayainitia, who has 

Anlya lirigamarccdm vd nil pin ah pujayedhudhalj i 
VasfrdhharanarainaUca ye ca iatparicdrakdh i 
Ksamadhvamiti tdn brnydt yajamdno hyatah param ii 

(Matsya Purdna) 

Pujayitvd tu pratimdin ailpinam toaayet tatah i 
Gandhapuapadibhirvipraifi ioaayed katahddibhih \\ 

Sarvve* tha karmminaataaydataamin kale prthak prihak i 
K§amdpayita tdn aarvvdn priyapra4nena aarvvathd u 

(HayaSiraa-padcardtra) 


48-18078 
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DO king as bis advwsary.” Thus, there is no doubt about its 
being a clear case of jirnoddhdra. H. Tbsang says that ‘ iu 
recent times Sa^abka, the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism, 
cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to the water, 
and burned what remained. A few months afterwards Purna- 
varma, the last descendant of A^oka on the throne of Magadha, 
by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one night 
it becatne above ten feet high. This king then built round it 
a stone wall 24 feet high ’ (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. IT, 
p. lln). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the otigina'l 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Purna varma was nothing but a re-erection. 
Tbe Mld-prdkara was originally erected in the first centur) B.C., 
through the pious zeal and mnnificence of a lady, Arya Kurangi 
by name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Furnavarma did was to use tbe old materials — the thabhas 
(pillars), sucis (joining pieces) and usnisas (coping stones) all 
made of greyish sandstone — in rebuilding tbe wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of bis requirements ; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Oayd and Buddha Gaya, Vol. II, p. 12 ff.). I have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
tbe ChauSsat Yogipi temple at Bheragbat by Alhanadevi, tbe queen 
of the Haihaya King Gayakarnadeva, during tbe reign of her 
son Narasiinhadeva, in the Ealacuri-Cedi year 907 (1155 A.D ). 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the cbara ^ter3 of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of tbe images point to the earlier date and thus it 

' Ime iarira paluga-bhud(r)ao na aahare atrita 1 «o iaria- 
t{r)ikalad{r)cna iadhro na piindoyakeyi pitri grii},ayat (r)i I iasa ye 
patre apomua I Vasaye parpcamaye 41 Vei(r)akh{r)a8a maaasa 
divaaa pa7ticaviS(r)aye iyo prat(r)ithavxt(T)e Vijayamitrena apracarajena 
Bhag(r)avaiu SaJdmundaa 8ama8a{rp)budhaaa iarira I 

—Epigraphia Indioa, Vo'. XXIV, p. 7. The Kharofthi record 
was edited by K. G, Majumdar (ibid,, pp. 1-8), who, however, did not 
notice this aspect of tbe epigraph. 
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IS clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date.' 
R. D. Baoerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, vvith no inscription,^ and the other seated, mostly 
carved ouD of a dull greenish yellow sindstone, inscribed with 
letters datable in the 10th century A.D. inside the circular 
temple, that ‘ before the building of the circular temple in the 
tenth century A.D., another structure existed on this spot.* 
Banerjee thinks it extremely probable that the most ancient 
shrine on the top of the hill, on which the circular temple stands, 
was erected in the Kushan period, anl it enshrined the standing 
uninscribeJ images of brittle reddish sandstone.^ 

The last few verses of the Pratirndmanalaksanam, being 
edited by me with translation and notes in the next Appendix (B), 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of 
old images by new ones, simdar to thoss incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agni Purdna. The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient 
Brahmanical and Buddhist images in the Sarnath and Rajsbabi 
Museums has led me to conclude that attempts were made to 
restore them when they were partially damaged. The Silyaratna 
tells us that * when an image is slightly damaged, it should never 
be discarded ; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are 
severed, when it is broken, split up or nine yava portion of it 
is gone or when it gets dishgured, it is usually to be discarded. 
If its fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend 
binding (repairing) them’.^ 

^ Cunningham, A,8,R., Vol. IX, pp. 11, 73. Cunningham 

says, * the old circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonged to the 
lOih century and the cloister with its roof was the work of (^jueen 
AlhanadevJ in the 12th century.' 

^ R. D. Banerjee, The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monu- 
ments fM.^.S./., No. 23). pp. 69-70. 

•'* Silparatna, Part II, p. 206: — , 

Dose laghutare bimbaifi naiva iydjyarp kaddeana \ 

Bahucchede karacchede padacchede tathaiva ca II 
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(d) Dhulicitra 

In the prefixed Buraraary of my chapter VI, I have referred 
to the pictures drawn with coloured rice-powders, but I have 
inadvertencly omitted to discuss it in the body of the chapter. 
I do it now in the following para. 

In many Vaisnava shrines of Bengal, there is a custom of 
illustrating the stories connected with the early life of Vasudeva- 
Krsna, through the medium of differently coloured rice powder. 
A part of the shrine, generally of the ndtman^p is set apart 
for this purpose ; on a raised platform there, are painted these 
scenes with extreme care by putting the coloured powder. This 
is done at the time of Vaisnava festivals like Jbulanyatra and 
its purpose is mainly decorative and edificatory. Such pictorial 
representation is probably referred to in the Silparatna as Dhuli- 
oitra (not exactly the same as Alpona). Sri Kumara tells us 
that there are three kinds of citrus, viz., Rasacitra, Dhulicitra 
and Citra (Rasaciirarn tathd dhulicitram citramiti tridhn). The 
second one is thus described by him : — ‘ After powdering 
separately fire and other colours (methods of preparing different 
m’xed colours such as autumnal green, the colour of elephant, 
those of bakula fruit, fire, water, etc., are first detailed by him), 
a beautiful altar (platform) should be painted temporarily with 
these powders. The old painters have described this as Dhuli- 
citra ; in it likeness is shown just as refiection appears in a 
mirror.’ The Original text is: Etdnyanalavarndni curmyitva 
prthak prthak I Etaiicurnaih sthandile ramye ksanikdni vile- 
payet I Dhulicilramidam khydtani citrakdraih purdtanaih I 
Sddriyam drSyate yattu darpane pratibimhavat I (Silparatna, 
Part I, ch. 44, Verses 144-45) : 

Tathaiva sphutite bhinne yasminnavayave gate I 
Vairdpyarp jdyate yaaya tat tydjyam pr&yaso bhavet II 
Ahgulyadiparicehede bandhanatp iasyate budhaih \ 

(Cb. 29, vv. 80-82). 
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WBiT m! i 

w4aiTW5>Rf werr i^b 
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TOa*. qrafaaRT^ qf^f*^ HRS# 
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Q%?r. «4'»« 
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qqt f^T ai^T^tw qrlt ^ qftq^ Iic:^ll 
?i^ w^iqtqr (^qfq)lI«T qq q i 

qfq ^qa|w trr^T fqqfqm 11^8 ii 

qqnT^qi^^TqTnqfr^iqT ^ ^ qqs^t^t I . 
qqq?^ \aq %q ^T^T ^aWT^qi: I 

^sqr 'qi^amwaj hc8,h 
qz:5rH?iT^TanwTftqiTqarg^q»{ 1 
qitf^rr^ qqisqiq«TSq»*l^q|fs!f4?fifai% ii^^ll 
€V^(*) ’qi^ag* wraT ( fiqtq) %qtsit gq*. 1 
^ag q^qf^ WwiT (^ q irq^?l) 

^qiTqanq^ ll«:«li 

qqt ^158^T5qtt 

( ^T ^%q ■g’g ajaq T w a^ ) 
q %qtqT^ fq^q?^ hcch 
wqqrrw^^qi weqi ) ^qt^ qqfqrqiT wht i 

qsft fq‘>n^* irai^^q: qqnqqt qt^ «c£.ii 
qt^^ ^ fqqiStqiT f^qq^T 1 
gqitii ^ liq^^qt qi’qa^ ||^«|«| M£.on 

wjqr ( ) fe i qi^ q i ^ q q^c»nipqi»( 1 
qqn^ aj^ ajq? fq^ aiqs^sfr »&•< m 
ailHiqqsiqi aroqf qqq q \ 

qiqmqtqiT qq^farf^Uq* qfqqqgja»| leL^ii 
«Ti$ qiwmwq^ fegq? 1 

wiq fqgai qiT^vi^^f n iit^ii 
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Ji ^ I 

ii£-8» 

Tfir ^9r^^g?rTfi»( i 

'iram: g»!w«iiT% gT’JiT^it i 

( %»iTiif^9 ) ii«.i<,ii 

nwnrt nfnuraw# i 

Jftqrqr lifg^ fq^ST g «£-<« 

fitat f ^ (^) I 

^lfpTtsr*iraT SfTMJt 7TOT IVl'ail 

gH?irenf «tTg^ n«ri i 

Iitcii 

qi’ x^q? 5TOTa^5flsi: | 

qift iwra aa: ii£.«.h 

qa'S\»n h»** 

^gTT;t«J f^anasT^ (tgisWanf sraiTWj i 

wrf: aiTlta fgat5iqi»| w?®u» 

(') €K fg )^5l 5H8^T I 

( a«lWl^sl^'IVnT ) ail^TJ^TfaaiT I 

qRlfaWT 11^ •^11 

qifun: ajqiif*! ^ \ 

firar^Tv fagnr ii?«^ii 

ggqjqf ^ "a i 

fearer afeT?r>a ^ ^ a1finiF.am b?««h • 

w af ^aferarroaB ( ariaw af ) 

arfe^ aaijtararei I 

aaa'a agaW rerfiff areraf ,aa(B|) »< •h.b 
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f^^’sntrs',’^ qrfV fii^itni ii^o^u 

f%2l4 «7(*l I 

7nsfT?^f%3ff ^ w?w»j ii?*'®# 

?raT»!TftwcTai^ ( «in?i^ ? ) \ 

Xf^ WTX^^ qT^ra;«^s5tW^ IH®«I 

?raT cnf^4^it^ i 

^llg«2RT fl«WTT «t*£.ll] 

^ira^if?!^ «w jirei^: « 

•-lOv, 

snn®T ( stn^r: ) ’qf4qn%^(2aT:) 

awTTi^T: ( ) Hn»» 

f^sET«it g^»»t qn^qrfwFrrC^^i) wT»i i 

qw qiT^%SHiqr(3!SQ)qi II? < ?H 

( ^ ) I 

q\qT (*) fqqtqiqi iraS^^ ii^tRii 

fiT?l^ fqqj^ fqiv qife q'qqf^ I 

qf^^sil5p«a|RU5 II? ? ijH 

qf^^an^ TO;qn^ I 

qrqtwTqT:(q:) qqiTf' qn:(^:) q^T^^^rtqmiC:) ii? < bn 
qT^»TTqT:(q:) iiqmqiT(qi:) qr«qtqrqi?»^ ^ i 
^ai^qiqr f^qr qqilfqr ^iqfqm Ml ?«.« 

qrqqwqwq^ qz^qiqia?! ft^TPig I 
qiiqt «1Tq?qf qm'^i aimfqqi^; II?? ^11 
q»Teqf?rei% qainiqiqiag m a t ii«ii 
qrai??: ^qaqqviTfvT qH?rra^ qiajqnq; i 
fswquJiFqrfq^^f ^ q^qr^^q-^ ii??'ou 
^tq? q w ^j fq^q i qtaq ^ qr qn^^ i 
qsqWqnpqf ^^)qTq5qi^qt1qq*j ii??cii 
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gRfi|«IlT^ 5IV(TT) I 

^^wT»wif^T 
iiW«r fiwi ^ I 

«in 

(*) !n«\M?ni “ 
iWT^ sireif^j«4i: 

iioii 

nwir% 

^rtr^ aife^^TiRi«ira»[ hush 
n?RTip5f ^a»i I 

9IVT w 5«^iwi^^5r vf^ 

^^wm: H W 5B[T nani^T iwtfjlaT 
f^?IT fTOT ^ 

HT^ ftpft^rar ^«r u^ i 

ft ) 

iranitw ft'i^ «s^«aT «ftra^*wi i 

^i?i?ift«% iw«m bob 

niraftwCOftniTw iwwTO8»>T nm i 

>iftw *r(«ir)iq€t mw. r?^«.b 

ftg^ BramT ^?n '>$«? ?! ftfpn: w ai: i 
^n\vm ii4ft a^ig^BWiniw it ^ on 
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%?IT ^ ^T«Z W T » <l ^ ^ERTT ft^WRT 

wwrro^l 11% »n«J ^fe?n 

m ^T fw* HTs*rTO«n i 
^niT 

5rwrm'«sr ?i«n ^ *9 i 

f%ii(fi)sn^^«if %*r i 

WT^a5^«IT «Hrt 
fz(f\iit^ I 

^fi 

t^(f8l)^(«T)»?^ ^ I 

g 11?^ 'Oil 

(^T'ST^) ?n»;r* (?iT«lt) 

5T^q?ff5B|?8T «if(^T) ?lf\^^5TOTWlf«f U?^'^ 

I 

»I^T ftl«?(«3t) ni^rq^ 11^ 

qifiB^ ^ ^pw«»r^wfci I 

' ?«•« 

nr ^\ f^?F* 55 »: sfl^ ^tq^ i 

II? 8?li 

f^si^...»!i c fqqiT^ft qiqiswi5!T ) *n^«miit 8swra ^ i 

TOT TOTR*natfw TOIsfq^^* II? 8^11 

^It^tirTTTO^t w?i ^ *T»T«T«fT I 

5»iqi\fesiTTOT^^ (g»l«Rtfe^^lfqr) 

%sr^ 8T^q9 M? 8^11*11 
toth: h*! 
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fs^frjsrfw 8 « 

^8 fsTTfwnpftr ^ iif^nFfe 8 ^8 8rwf% « 

^8 ^ 8 ?« 

^HT«nif^ u«nwf« 

U«e5*l c^8 11®# 

fSTitS5% ^ ^Ipfw ? 

\ 2R2mFftf ^ WWTf^I ^ 

^?pf% ?8 «i'H«>tt 

<rz?iT^^ <wa«iTirr^ 's^ Wsipfe ^ipfe ^ 

twftr H ? ^fzsnpfe ^ ti «iT*qT% ^ 

H !Ht?nip% ? ^ ?8 (c) 

^T¥?^ t® OTIWfe ?» 2RTqW2IT^ C g^^sUT #L'a^«®H 

?fai?ira^ ?5^® 8 8 

%wf% fsicn^T^f^ 8 2rn5r^;% h. «. 

sTffT^ ? ‘^»n*nrt % fw^T^mjjr^ 

«niyf« v^ OTTV3pf« H M sRmsn^ftr 

M®«"« 

^8 fs3^si?;fe ^ ? 

\C. f*THWI^f% \ ^ ?£. SITOTftr ^ 

\c. fj«[xiii^ t s^ f%«t^iin^fti #i 

UTOpfe 18 ?® «Wi3»l ^'S^#®# 

\\ f5»?nsnipf% X ^ ^ 5115 ^ fqftf 4. 5^ X 

qiM ^ ^ ^cc«oii 

u q %^g? !g5 [^giT I s^f^wf iwi Irak* 

(?) II® » 

wT ^ »!myq?T-g^wiT5y?ifa?5 ii 
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(Translation with Notes) 

Adoration to Buddha. 

lb 

1-2: Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Ktreya-tilaka and other old Buddhistic ^astras * — after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god, * the charac- 
teristic signs about images are being narrated (by me). 


' According to P. Bose, this text is described in the Tibetan 
version in two ways, viz,, (1) PTatimdmdnalak8at}am by the sage 
Atreya, and (2) AtreyaMlaka, while the Sanskrit original suggests three 
different names, viz,, (1) Devilakaanam, (2) Atreyalaksai^am, rmd (3) 
Atreyatilaka (P. Bose, Pratimdmdnalaksanayn, Introduction, P. V). 
But Devilakaanam can on no account be tiiken as a name of the text; 
as our text puts (just after verse 94) — Hi devilakaanam aatatdlam, 
which can only mean that the devi icons are eight tdla in measure- 
ment. The section on aatatdla in Bose's text (v. 88 — v. 87 in our 
text) contains a distinct reference to this feature of the devi images — 
Dlrgham cdatamukham lurydi devinam lalaanam budhah. 

* This text is thus based on AireyaHilaka and other old Buddhis- 

tic texts (or the first line may also be translated as ' in the Buddhist 
text AtreyaHilaka and other old texts’). But this does not mean that 
the canons are applicable to Buddhist images only; they are pre- 
sumably of general application, though these are collected here by 
a Buddhist. Reference to the old sages is interesting; compare my 
observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-16. Atri is one of the 18 
Vastu^astropade^akas. * 

* Sarvavidatt^ meaning the all-knowing (Sarvajfla, Samyakaam- 
buddha) Buddha is a much better reading than Bose's aarvamidam, 

e0-1807B 
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3 : Twelve angulas make one tdW known also as vitasti and 
mukha, while two angulas make one golaka, known also as kald. 

4-5 : The fourth part of the pallava ^ is known as the 
measuring anguli ® ; an expert should know that a yava is the 
eighth part of the angula ; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 

6 ; After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of which the image is to be made ^ into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (oi the image) should be made one tala (/.e., one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 

7-9: Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped, — some 
like the letter va, others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed) ; that (type 
of face) which is less by Ih angulas is known as the t?a-shaped, 
that face which is less by 2 angulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by 2i angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three angulas are left 
out is named mamum-shaped ; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (i.e,, the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width). ° 

^ Angula and tdla have been fully explained by me in Chapter 
VIII. 

. ° Pallava is karapallava; here it means the section of the hand 

just a little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the 
palm. 

^ It is a relative unit (mafrd/tgti^a); though there is no explicit 
reference to the owner of the pallava, it appears that the palm of the 
image is meant here. 

^ The passage — YathifLcidrdpakdyamam which has been tran- 
slated as above reminds one of Utpala^s passage — Yasmdt kdathdt 
pd^a^ddikddva pratimd kriyate taddairghyam, etc., fully explained 
by me in Chapter VIII. 

^ Reference to the four types of faces is interesting. It is clear 
that this comparison is based on the outline view of faces; if the 
above reductions are made in the length of their various types, they 
appear in outline like the four different objects. Va is the o)d 
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lO : Faces of female (figures) only should be of the sesamum 
(seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face (of the 
image) is not made according to the Gastric injunctions. 

11 : If the face is made according to the Gastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends. A sage should 
make (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency in all the - 
sdstras.^ 

12: The head should be made 4 angulas (a gola^2 angulas) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella.^ The forehead is said 
to measure 4i angulas.^ 

Bengali va, shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen in an 
inverted position — its base corresponding to the forehead and its apex 
to the chin. In Tantric texts, the letter is sometimes compared with 
the female organ. A. N. Tagore refers to two types of faces, one 
having the form of a hen's egg (kukkutanda) and the other suggest- 
ing a * pfin (betel leaf )'; the former is the khagandabha variety of 
our text and the latter closely conforms to the tildkrti of the same 
(the outline of the sesamum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf — the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to a well- 
shaped nose — iilphuhjini-ndad), Tagore remarks, ‘It is for this 
reason probably (a certain well defined fixity of form in the different 
specimens of the lower animals and plant organism), that our great 
teachers have described the shapes of human limbs and organs not 
by comparison with those of other men but always in terms of flowers 
or birds or some other plant or animal features ' (Some Notes on 
Indian Artistic Anatomy ^ p. 7, fig, 6). These four types of faces differ 
evidently from those in which the length and the breadth are the same. 

^ There is same mistake in the last line of the couplet. If the 
reading in our text is correct, then it is practically a repetition of the 
same idea. Bose's emendation of this line — Evam idstrdgamam krtvd 
arccdrri tarn kdrayedbudhahi — is also not very happy. 

^ This characteristic shape of the head is one of the Mahdpurusa- 
lak^atj^as. The Mahdbhdrata describes the great gods Nara and Nara- 
yapa as characterised by such heads (XII, 843, 88 — Atapatrena sadrde 
Urasi devayostayo^i. I Evarti lak^ar^asampannau mahdpuruqa* 
sarnjflitau), Yarahamihira describes the headfa of Cakravarttins as 
resembling the shape of an umbrella (Bf. Sarp., ch. 67, v. 79 — Chatrd^ 
kdraiJii iirobhiravanlSdJ?). 

* In most other texts the forehead is said to measure 4 angulas. 
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18-16 : The curvature (8ide\iviBe) of the forehead is always 10 
angulas. The length of the nose is said to be angulas ; 
its width at the top is i angula (two yavas) and its projection^ 
is li angulas. The height of the two sides (of the nofee) is 2 
angulas, and the nasal septum is 3 yavas (in width) ; and the 
^ circular (orifices of the nose) are equal, measuring i an angula 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septum is 2 yavas ; 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (i.e., the outside of the 
nostrils) is 3 yavas each and are concb-sbell-like in appearance. 

16-19: The mouth® with the following measurements is 
praiseworthy. (The nose) is similar to the sesamum fiower and 
it can also be compared to the face of either a parrot or a 
falcon.® The lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth) 
is said to be 3 angulas and 2 yavas, ^ while the mouth proper® 

^ Ayama does not mean height in this context, but length, 
which is i ahgula more than that laid down in many other texts. 
Ni§Jid8a has been several times used in our texts; it was not translated 
by Bose. It no doubt means the mean projection of the nose from the 
facial surface. 

® The curious word used in the text is jihvdyindl, Pindl means 
base or the place of rest. Bose says that in the Tibetan version the 
line appears as — Iti mdnarf% samyagjMnena jihvdgdre praiasyais. 
Thus, this word ma)' justifiably be translated as ' mouth ’ (Bose also 
has done so). 

® This line is out of place here. The mouth cannot be compared 
to a sesamum fiower or the face of a parrot or a falcon. It appears 
that arrangement of the two lines in the couplet is reversed due to the 
copyist’s error and according to this suggestion of mine this line can 
very well go along with the preceding ones in which the different 
sections of the nose are described. The other line introduces the 
description of the mouth and its various parts. Bose could not 
render the word samdTidSa; it is evidently a long form of sarplidia 
meaning similar. 

Bose’s reading gives 1 ahgula and 2 yavas. 

® BhojaJia; Bose emends it into 0§thaka and translates it as 
upper lip, rendering the next carai^a {uttaro§thani caturyavam) as 
* the lower lip is four yavas. ' This is evidently incorrect.^ ‘ Adhara ' 
(lower lip) is mentioned below. 
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should be made 6 yavas (in width), the upper lip being 
4 yavas ; the goji (the short vertical dimple between the centre of the 
upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be made 
3 parts of an angula 6 yavas). ^ The lower lip should be 

like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, i.e., 6 yavas), its 
width being 2 angulas ; a line (red, like) the bimba fruit should 
be made 6 2 /at?afi, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth (srkkani) should be made a little drooping, 
(measuring) i an angula each. 

20-23 : The chin should be 2 an. sidewise and 10 yavas 
long (i.e., high)*. (A space) of half an angula should be between 
the two eye-brows, their length should be 5 an. (each) ; the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eye-brow should measure 
i a yava (in width)®. The eye should be 2 an. 2 yavas (in 
length), its width being just 3 parts of it.^ Then the pupil is 
said to be i part of the eye ; it is well-known that 3 parts of 
the former should be made black. The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be shaped) like the belly of a fish ; the outer corners 
of the eyes should be known as 2 kolas (?) and their inside 2 
angulas.^ 

^ Bose reads the first line of v. 18 as Tnhhdgdhgiilikd kdryd 
o^thakasyoparisthitd. But our reading is much better and the line is 
exactly the same as the last line in verse 8 of the other iconometric 
text, Pratimdlaksanam edited by me (c/. p. 11), 

* Bose renders the line as * the chin should be 2 ah, broad and 
10 ah. long ’ ; but the translation given above seems to be better in 
keeping with the text. 

® Bose reads cdydkrti in place of cdpdkrti (clear in our text), 
and thus cannot translate the passage correctly. 

* Bose says that * the eye is the three-fourth part of the eye- 
brow, ' which is incorrect for 2 ah. and 2 yavas cannot be regarded as 
three-fourth of 6 angulas. 

® There seems to be some mistake here in the text. Jyaso^ 
daram is meaningless. Bose’s emendation of the second carana as 
padmapatrasya sodare is unsupportable. The Kriydsamuccaya refers 
to the different measurements of the eyes of 3 types of divinities, 
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24-26: The ears are 2 an. broid and 4 an. long ; the projec- 
tioa of the ears from the back is said to be 2 an. The trutikd 
(lobe of the ear ?y should be full 2 an. and kakum should be 
its half the raised little ridge beti^^een the temple and the 
earhole Ikarndvarta) is one-fourth part of an angula,^ The 
hole of the ear is 3 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (pdrsnikd — ? 
pdrivikd) are as beautiful ; the ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper (?).^ 

27-3 ) : The (section of the) head between the two ears is 
18 an. ; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 an. 
(The space) between the line of the eye-brow and the eye is 
1 golaka (t.e., 2 an.) ; (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 an. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil ; the line 
of the eye-brow and the karna-sutra should also fall in the same 

viz,, the Buddhas, the Bodhisaitvas and the Goddesses ; the shape 
of the eyes of the last, according to it, should be like the belly of a 
fish {sarvdsdm Srhgdrastrlndm aatddaSayavdydme triyavavietdrdn- 
matsyodardkdram). Jhaaodaram which means the belly of a fish, 
seems to be the correct reading. 

^ Trutikd I have tentatively translated as ear-lobe, it is 2 an. 
long ; but in the case of the images of Buddha it is as long as 4 an. 
(cf. Pratimdlak^anam, verse 20). 

^ Kakuni in our text is meaningless. Bose reads it as kakudd, 
but his reading of the major part of the line is faulty. He reads 
Trutikd dvyahgularn aampattadarddhd kakudd bhavet — which has very 
little sense in it. 

* My emendation of this line is based on the Kriydaamuccaya 
commentary on the 18th verse (2Qd line) of the Pratimdlak^ai^am, 
which reui^—Ahgulaaya caturthdipSali karridvartaaiu viatara^. The 
commentary explains the word kar^dvarta as kapolakanj^aohidrayor- 
madhye kar^dvariali^ kalikdkdro dviyavaJj. {2 yavaa^i ah,). Thus my 
emendation kar^dvartaatu is far more acceptable than Bose’s 
kar^apdlyaatu which he translates as ’ the circle of the ear,* whatever 
he may mean by it. 

^ This line, especially its first half, is certainly faulty. I am 
not at all sure about my rendering. 
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line. The trutika and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line.^ 

31-32 : The projection of the face([rom the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 gblas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will be 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin 
should be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length measure 
ment should be lessened by degrees.* 

33-35 : The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a mauli or a jatabandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled ; (or there 
should be) a kinta, a triiifcfea (a three-peaked tiara), a crown 
(mukuta) or a khanda {? a karanda another type of crown). 
Their height should be made 8 an, but never more.* I shall 

^ These directions about the correct placing of the different 
parts of the face are very helpful to the sculptor. The hhruautra, 
akaiaUtra and kamj^aantra are mentioned here, the first two implicitly 
and the last explicitly. 

^ Bose's reading and translation differ greatly from mine. 
The second line is read by him as — Taddlambapramanena cibuka karna- 
mulayoh, and translated thus, 'it (the rounded flesh below the chin) 
should fit in with the chin and the roots of the ears.’ But this is 
not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made in this couplet 
to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one of 
the Mahdpuruaalak^anaa, viz., Kambugrlvaid (front part of the neck 
compared to the top of a conchshell which show these parallel lines). 
What the author means is that these skin folds should be shown by 
several parallel lines which will be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta 
and early mediaeval images, this feature is frequently present, 

* It seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed 
as above they should never be more than 8 ah. long; when they are 
enclosed within one or other types of the crowns mentioned above, 
the latter also should also not be more than 8 ahgulaa. But in 
Chapter VIII, 1 have drawn attention to a Malay a Purdria passage 
where the mauli is described as 14 ahgulaa. In Bagchi's copy of this 
text the copyist writes aatddaidhgulam which is rythmically defective. 
The copyist, however, knows his mistake apd puts two dots under 
daia^ 
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ppeak now about the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. 
(The former, i.e., those which are auspicious) should be made a 
little spoiling and endowed with beauty and grace. Enow that 
there is no place (in art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, 
wrathful, sour or bitter; they should be shunned from a 
distance.* 

36-89 : Now I shall speak about the details of the measure- 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the 
body) from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) 
to the navel two faces, i.e., 24 angulas ; (the portion) from the 
navel to the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the 
buttocks sideways, ‘ the (section) from the hiccough to either of 
the nipples, the space between the two nipples and (that) from 
the side of the neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one 
tala. The portion between the navel and (either of) the two 
nipples is 14 angulas. The hiccough and the top of the shoulders 
(amsdgra) should be placed in the same line ; it has been well- 
said that the width of the space between the two shoulders is 8 
talas.* 

40-41 : The arm-pit should be made 6 angulas and the 
space between it and the paps {stana) should also be the 

* Bose reads the first part of the last line of my couplet No. 85 
SiB cakrarn vadanasarristhanam. But 'a circular face’ ill fits with the 
other types which refer to their different expressions; I adhere to 
my reading and translation given above. 

* Bose reads tiryak parive hi ie taiha in the first line of my 
couplet 87. But I think my reading is much better, and it gives a 
clear and correct sense. The distance between the navel and the 
root of the testicles can never measure two talas; the curvature of 
each of the buttocks measures also one tala. A glance at fig. 1 of 
plate VI in my book will support the correctness of my reading and 
translation. 

' Fig 1 in Plate VI seems to show that the hiccough and 
the top of the shoulder are not in one line. But this is due to the 
curvature of the latter, its centre-line and the hiccough are really in 
the same plane. The lowermost base of the shoulders measures 9 
pitas from ope end to the other, 
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same ;* the curvature of the region by the side of the nipple 
should measure one gola. The round nipple should be two yavas 
and the circle of the navel three yavas; the navel should be made 
deep and should be characterised by the ddksimvarta sign (t 6., 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right)." 

42 : The testicles should be 3 angulas (each) and the penis 
4 angulas ; the height of the hip or the buttock which will be 
fleshy, round and beautiful in appearance should be 8 angulas,^ 
43-45 : The length of thearm which is praised by the learned 
is four faces; the upper arm should be 8 kalds and the four-arm 
9 golakas ; the length of the palm (without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
same.* The thumb should be made 2 golas and the little 
finger similar to it ; the ring finger should be less than the middle 
one by one half nail and the index-finger one nail less than the 
middle one.'' 

46-t2 : The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas ; the 
side (measurement) of the middle finger (f.e.,it8 width) should 
be 8i yavas ; after making both (the ring finger and the 
index finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 

^ Bose reads aksa for kdksa^ which is wrong; he cannot translate 
aksa; the second carana is read by him as vaksastandntaram which is 
also incorrect. The author first gives us the inside measurement of 
the armpit and then remarks that the space between the armpit and 
the breast {i.e., the centre of the breast — the nipple) is also the same. 

^ Bose translates the passage — dak§indvartaldilchand, as 
‘ having the marks of its whirlpool/ which has no meaning. I have 
tried to render it correctly; the sign is one of the mahdpurusalakaanas, 
® The first part of the second line was read by Bose as 
hicdva§idhguldvurddhvanL and translated as ' hicha should be eighi. 
ahgulas;* I have given the correct reading and translation. 

* The palm and the middle finger being 6 ahgulas each, the 
two taken together make up one tdla. In some texts, the former is 
7 ahgulas long and the latter i5 (cf . PratimdlaksarTi^a, vv. 27-8.) 

Verse 48 tells us that the length of the ^rhole arm should be 
48 ahgulas (mukhacatustaya) but when the constituents of the arms 
are added up we get 46 only (hdfett - 16 + prabdfcw — 18 + ftara — 6 + 
madhyamd --6^46), 

13075 
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7 yavas.^ The wrist is known as 5 angulas (distant) from the root 
of the ring-finger; the side measurement (i e., the width) of the 
palm should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 
of the thumb is 2 galas, t.e., 4 angulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb and that of the index finger should 
be made kald (3 angulas). The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should be made half of its own angula and its length 
half of its digit; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root like a crescent.^ The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
6 angulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 angulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious hnes.^ 

63-54: 1 (now) shall speak of the marks in the palms of the 

gods which are of an auspicious character ; the following, 
a concLshell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder- bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastika, an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, Srlvatsa, an elephant- 
goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudhd ?) should 
be made (t.e., drawn on the palm)/ 

^ The first part of the first line of my verse 47 (the first part of 
t^he second line of v. 47 in Bose’s edition) is not correctly rendered by 
Bose. He simply puts down that the width of both should be 8 yavas 

but the word iibhau undoubtedly refers here to the ring and the index 
fingers. 

^ Bose’s reading suvrtta in place of suvartita is metrically defec- 
tive. 

* Bose wrongly renders this line as ' the wise should make a 
nail like a half-moon at the tip.’ The nail where it joins the finger at 
its root is shaped like a crescent. 

^ This refers to one of the Mahdpuruaalak^a^as; the 29th one in 
the stereotyped list to be found in many Buddhist texts is cakrdhkita^ 
hasiapddaiala}^. In verses 58-4, some of these auspicious signs are 
enumerated. 

^ A few only of these auspicious marks are mentioned in the 
rtatirndlak^aTf^am (v^ 27 : Saiikhai^ cakrar(i tale nyastafni padmarfi ca 
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65-58: The root of the thighs (i.e., the region from .which 
the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts the length of the 
thighs is 2 vitastis, v?hile the same of the shanks is 2 mukhas. 
The knees should be 2 kalas and the ankles known as 1 kala each ; 
the heels are known as 2 kalas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 angulas wide and 10 
angulas long ; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foot, the second toe (sucikd) is equal to it (in measure- 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yavas ; the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail while the little toe is less by a digit (tbhn the 
middle toe).* 

59-62: The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas : the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas ; the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be 8l 
and 8 yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The 
toes are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of 
the feet should be made like the back of a tortoise ; the toes are 
said to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). 
The feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the 
nails, of the form of oyster-shells.* 

kuliSdhkuSam I Sarvalaksatiarupimjo lekhdh kdrydh prthagvidhdh), I 
have little doubt about yavamdld in the next being a mistake for 
japamdld (a rosary) 

' This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than 
Bose’s, which is, * the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to 
the centre of the navel and penis’. 

* In many other ioonometrio texts, the length of the feet is one 
tala, i.a., 12 angulas ; it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is 
left out in the e'stimate of the length of the foot in our text. It is laid 
down here that the length of the big and second toes is a quarter of the 
foot, i.a., 2^ angulas. Thus, according to this estimate, the feet with 
the toes will measure 12^ ahgulas. 

* The upper surface of the feet convex in appearance like the back 

of a tortoise is one of the MalidpurusalaksavLits. Varahamihira tells 
us that the toes of the lords of men should be well-set and their feet 
convex-shaped like a tortoise (Sli§fdhguU kurmonnaiau ca 
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63-6o : Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 angulas ; the neck is 8 angulas wide and 
three times this (i.o., 24 angulas) in its circumference. The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas, while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kalas. The root, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 ailgulas res- . 
pectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-68 : The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 
as 15 angulas — (the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
angulas (wide) , the root of the thighs is 6 galas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 angulas and 2 kalds respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measure- 
ment of their width). 

69-70 : The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kala. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks ; the thighs, the calfs of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane ; a twice-bom 


caraifau manujeivarasya — Brhatsanihitd, Ch. 67, v. 2). The well- 
planted feet with fleshy convex shape were very carefully depicted 
by the early Indian artists. Beference to the toes being similar 
to the feet of a jaluka in the previous line is enigmatic. JaluTca 
means a leech ; but ‘ toes like the leg of a leech ’ (this is Bose’s 
rendering) have little sense. The passage ' jaluhapadasaftis- 
thSn&’ may be a mistake for ‘ idlapSdasamasthdnd ' which would 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the 
toes. One of the Mahdpuru^dlaJcfat^as is ‘ jdldfiguUhaatapdda,’ which, 
whatever might have been its original significance, came to mean as 
early as the fourth century A.D. — * the feet and the hands of the 
mahdpurufa are netted ' like those of the hanisardja — the golden 
mallard. For discussion about this sign, see my articles on ‘ The 
Webbed Fingers of Buddha,’ I. H. Quarterly, Vol. VI, pp. 717-27; 
Vol. VII, pp. 654-66. 
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should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body)/ 

71 : Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear- 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77 : The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now. (To them) should be 
given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made like an 
umbrella ; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eye-brows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness ; if the image has conch-shell like neck, then it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plentitude and strength ; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plentitude and prosperity ; (their) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn- 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images ; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits. “ 

^ Bose's translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He 
renders it thus, ' the back should be made like a bamboo and the end 
of the neck should be on the same plane.’ His difficulty was that 
he could not emend the passage prstham vamsam in the text as 
pr^ihavarri^a which means ‘ the back-bone ’ ; aphicau means buttocks 
and not ‘ the end of the neck.’ 

^ The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty 
such a,Q chatrdkrtiSirsatdy kambugrlvaid, etc., which are peculiar to 
great men and gods. The comparison of several limbs to different 
animal and plant organisms in some of the lines is very apt ; 1 have 
already referred to A. N. Tagore's very illuminating study of this 
aspect of Indian art (Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy), 
These verses and those immediately following fully show that the 
authors of the Silpaidstras were very much alive to the necessity of 
artists fashioning really beautiful images, even when they were asked 
to follow the injunctions laid down in the texts. 
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78-84: The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
inaage) causes famine and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes bunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an 
image turned towards the left destroys one’s fame, while 
the same raised upwards causes loss of wealth ; (images) with 
small eyes, round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar 
nature (i.e., they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid 
from a distance (images) with eyes small (in measurement) 
or eyes cast down. If the image is made with a sunken 
belly, then there will always be destruction of crops ; if its 
tbighs be less (in measurement), then abortion will certainly 
be caused there. If the three, viz., the nose, eyes and fingers 
are short, there will be great demerit; this will also be so, if the 
shanks, neck and chin (of the image) be too long, if its head, ears 
and nose are too thick, if its joints, belly and nails are too thick, 
if its bands, feet and eyes are too low, if its neck, shoulders 
and arms are too short*. After knowing these merits and 
demerits, the wise should make an image. 

85-86 : The length or height and girth of (images) charac- 
terised by Navatdla have been described as above. The 
gods should surely (measure) 9, and god-like men 8i faces ; 
(ordinary) men are 8 tala, the mothers (i.e., women) 7i*. 

^ Bose’s translation of the above verses is somewhat defective; 
e.ff., he renders kekardhsl as ‘eyes contracted,’ while it certainly 
means ‘eyes with a squint.’ His reading grlvd’syam bhuja in 
verse 82 can certainly be improved upon ; the passage should read 
grtvSifisabhuja all of which should never be too short or low. 
SaptotaedhatS, i.e., the seven limbs being raised is one of the 
MahSpurufalahianaa. The Kriydaamuccaya comments on the term in 
this maimer: Saptotaedheti aaptdvayavdb utaedhd unnatdiceti... 
katame padadvayatm haatadvayarp, akandhadvayatp gnvd ceti... 
kiftcidunnatirutaedhaljk, 

^ Evidently this height measurement is only applicable to 
ordinary women; in verse 85, it is expressly mentioned that the' 
Devi images are characterised by a height which is 8 times their 
own face. Bose’s reading as well as rendering of the first line of 
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The periphery and height (measurements) of ^images) of 6 
or 7 tala measure are described according to the rules (detailed) 
in the Mreyalaksana^. 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height ; the face should be made 6 kalds, 
the torso 11 kalds. The width of the neck, breasts and the 
space between the two nipples— all these parts of the goddess- 
figures are made one-half the face (i.e., 6 atigulas). The 
middle part (?) should be made 8 ayigxdas, the loins are known 
to be 5 kalds, the hip should be made 20 angidas and the 
thighs or upper legs 11 kalds. The knees are 3 angnlas 
each and the calfs of the legs 20 angulas ; the ankle should 
be made 2 angulas — this is the auspicious mark of the 
goddesses. 

91-94 : The periphery of the head should be made 30 angulas ; 
the root of the arms is 5 arigulas, while its girth should be three 
times this. The wrist is 3 angulas (wide) and its circumference 
is thrice the same {i.e., 3 times 3 angulas, viz., 9 angulas). The 
middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 6 kalds and its girth 
is 3 times it (i.e., IS kalds or 36 angulas). The middle of the 
shanks is 5 angulas, its circumference being thrice the same. In 
all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) should be made three 
times (their width), and in the case of the fingers, this is the 
same. The outer corners of the eyes, the breasts, the hips (of 
the female figures) should be made a little more than the mea- 


my couplet No. 85 is faulty ; he reads it as — Kimca vakire 
dhruvarfi caiva astarddha devamdnusdh and translates it as, 
‘In the case of the mouth of gods and men, it should be eight 
and half.* But there is no 3oubt that* the author refers here 
to the height of two individual types, viz., ‘Gods* and ‘men like gods* 
(devahalpamanuja in the Matsya Parana, already referred to by me 
in Chapter VIII). The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the 
Nyagyodhaparimavi^dala type of beings. 

^ In this line, there is an undoubted reference to the original 
source, viz., Atreyalaksan^am, from which all these details were 
eolleoted by the author. 
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surement (laid dowQ in the canons), for then it will be more 
pleasing to the eye. 

The above is the eight tala Devi image. ^ 

95- 96: Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure- 
ments of children (gods in the shape of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Seriapati (Karttikeya), Vina- 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of boys — (their height) 
is 6 times (their face).® 

96- 102 : A golaka is to be known in the top of the head (i.e,, 
the latter is to measure 2 angulas in height), the face (should be 
a sum) of 6 golakas. The neck is to be made 2 angulas, there 
should be 20 angulas in the torso. The navel is to be i a gola or 
a kald, the depth there being 1 angulaJ^ The thighs should be 
made 7 fcaJas (each), the knees being one golaka; the calfs 
should be made 6 kalas, while the ankle is known as 1 angula. 
The heel as before is 3 angulas, the feet 5 kalas and the big toe 1 
golaka in length. The second toe should be made equal to the 
big toe, the middle toe is just less than it by 2 yavas, the fourth 
toe is less by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space 
between) the hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 angulas, 
the upper arm 9 angulas, the fore-arm 5 galas, the length of the 
palm 2 golakas. The middle finger is 2 galas, the index finger is 

^ I have already pointed out Bose's mistake in reading it as 
Devflahaane and suggesting that the term is one of the names of the 
text. ^ 

^ Bose’s translation of this part of the text as ' the marks of the 
idols of children, of generals, of the Vinayakas, of Yaksas are six-fold 
and auspicious ’ is undoubtedly wrong. Senapati is Karttikeya, the 
war-god; Yaksas here evidently refer to the Qanas, and Vinayakas, to 
their leader Ganapati and' his various aspects. In other iconume«rical 
texts, the god Ganapati is enjoined to be made according to the 
Paiicatdla measurement. The text is very corrupt here. 

* Bose’s reading and rendering of this line are partly faulty; he 
reads it — Arddhagolakala ndbhydm khanitatjt tryahgulani iathd, and 
translates it as follows : * the navel should be half a gola and one kald, 
and three ahgulaa deep.’ The width and the depth of the navel in 
figures of boys can never be 8 ahgulaa eapb* 
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ess than it by a nail ; the ring-finger should be made half a nail 
less than the middle finger ; the thumb and the little finger are 
to be less by a digit than the ring-finger.^ 

103-109: Now, I shall speak about the kalds (in connection 
with) the width (measurements of the six-tdla images).* The 
bead should be 2^ kalds, its circumference being thrice as 
much ; the middle of the face is 6 kalds, the space between 
the ear -and the tip of the nose being as much. There are 
3 kalds in the middle of the neck, 16 angulas being the belly ; 
in the middle of the torso (the width) is 6 golas, the hip being 
7 golakas. The middle of the thigh is 4 golas (wide), the knee 
is 2 kalds and 6 yavas ; the shank in its middle is known as 
5 angulas (in width), the ankle is 3 angfwZa^. The feet in their 
width are said to be 2 kalds and i angula each. The big toe 
is 9 yavas, the intervening space (between it and the next toe) 
is known as 3 yavas ; the second toe should be male 8 yavas, 
the middle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and the little toes are to 
be made 6 and 5 jjavas respectively ; thus should the learncfd 
make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to be 3 angulas in 
its width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the middle toe 7.® 


^ 1 accept Bose's eineadation of this pajrsage as * madliya- 

mdrcldhanakhahlndm ’ which has much better sense than rnadhyayn- 
yarvanakhahmarji of the Sanskrit original. The Tibetan version fully 
supports- his correction. 

* Bose has inserted just before this line Iti sapiaidlah on the 
auth'>rity of the Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verses 
preceding it (95-102) deal with the length or height measurements 
of Sattdla images ; the wovdlsadgui^am (6 times thf face) in vert* e 95 
means sattdlam. His preference for sattdlasya laksanam in the 
first lino of my verse No. 103 to vistdrena kaldni ca^ on the authority 
of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable. The author of the text gives 
us details of the width measurements of the Saftdla images in verses 
103-109, and their length or height measurements in verses 
95-102. 

* This line is omitted in the Tibetan version and Bose omits 
it accordingly, But it refers to an alternative measurement of two 
of the toes and can be accepted as genuine, 

W-1807B 
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These are the characteristics of the six-ntpa (tala — images) in 
the ItreyaMlaka,^ 

110-11 : After this, I shall speak about the characteristics 
of the dahtdla. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Carcika, the Bsis, the Brabmaraksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 
to this tala measurement) and no images of others (should be 
made according to it). 

112-16: The head should be 2 golakas, the face 6 golakas ; 
the neck should me made 2 golakas, and the torso 26 angulas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 (each), the hip should 

be 5 kalds ; the thighs are 26 angulas, the knee is known as 
6 aiigulas. The shanks are 26 angulas, the ankle is known as 
3 angulas ; the portion below it (/.c., the heel) is to be made 

5 arigulas, as is well-ordained The portion of the upper arm 
is to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know that the 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. Know that the section of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 kalds. Those who are well-versed in the 
Sdstras (SilpaSdstras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the daSatdla images). 

These are the characteristics of the da&atdla (measurement) 
in the Atreya-tilaka.^ 

*117-18: Now I shall speak about the characteristics of the 
sapta-tdla. The head is to be known as 3 angulas, the face 

6 kalds ; the neck is known as 3 angulas, and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is 19 angulas, well- 
adorned with (proper) proportions and roundness. 


^ Bose reads Atreyalakaarie ^attdlaaya lakaanam. 

^ The author of the text gives only a summary of the length 
measurements of the daSatdla images. Tn verse 143, the height 
of the nitamba and is laid down as 2 kalda and 5 kalda, i,e,, 
4 and 10 ahgulaa respectively. But the summary of these details 
given in the end of the text lays down that the nitambdhguli and 
katyahguli are 4 and 5 ahgulaa respectively ; this would make the 
sum total of a daiatdla image full 120 ahgulaa, while, according to 
verse 118, it would be 125 ahgulaa. 
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il9-22: The buttock is one angula, the hip 1 ^olaka, the 
thighs 19 angulas, the knee 3 atigulas, the shanks 19 angulas, the 
ankle is known as 1 angula-, the portion below (the ankle — i.e., 
the heel) in the sapta-tdla image is 2 angulas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 angulas; the angulas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 tala (this is a round-about way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 angulas in length), the forearm should be made 
7 golakas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 angulas. The (above) 
measurements (length-wise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the iastras. 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Sapta-tdla measurement 
in the Ktreya-tilaka.^ 

123-28: Now 1 sha'l speak about the characteristic features 
of the catustdla (measurement). The head should be made 1 
angula, the face 12 angulas; know that the neck is 1 angula, 
the torso T2 such; the buttock and hip are known to be i and 
1 angula respectively. The thigh should be 9 angulas, the knee 
is known as 1 angula; the shank is known as 9 angulas and the 
ankle should be i angula; the portion below the latter (i.e., the 
heel) is said to be 1 angula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be known as 4 kalds. 
The upper arm is 3 golakas, the fore-arm 8 angulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 angulas in its length. '|?he model- 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
measurement of the dwarfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The aboVe is the description of the Catustdla in the Atreya- 
tilaka. 

129-30 : Listen ! I shall now speak about the disposition of 
images of large size. (Among them) the smallest one is known 


* The proportions of the Saptaiala images ogme after those of the 
Doiat&la ones; The Uavatala and Astatala proportions are given order 
of precedence to the other two. Paflcatila, Tri- Dvi- and tlka-t&la 
images are not referred to in our text. 
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to be 15 cubitB (in height^; the mediutn-sized one is twice (the 
above size — 30 cubits) , the big-sized ones being known thrice 
the same {i.e., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits).^ 

131-36: The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will alwajs be harmful.* A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 
image forbodes death in the family, while one that is split up, 
war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers — 
all of them should be raised (froin the sanctum) according to tl.e 
rites laid down by the law,** After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes (the house- 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi- 
tiatory water performed according to Vedic mantra,^ A rope 
is to be made of hair, murlja-grass, woven silk or linen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god (i.c., the inoage) 
should be taken away after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (i.e., tlie neck) of a bull. 

137-40: If the image is made of stone, then it should he 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or in the confluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 

' These huge images were usually made of clay; but it is certain 
that they reached such heights very rarely. Varahamihira, as I have 
shown in Chapter VIIT, speaks only of two, three or at most four 
oubitimages. 

* Bose wrongly renders the term * devata * as ‘ goddess.' 

^ I prefer the reading udghatayet which means * should bo 
raised ' to Bose's udjapayet which he has translated as ‘ should be 
given farewell.' 

^ The Brahmin priests usually spr’nkle propitiatory water {idnti- 
/ala) on the house-holder and the members of his family after the 
performance of each naimittika karma, while muttering the Vedic 
mantra avaeti na Indro vfddhaaraval^^ avaaii nah pu^d vidva- 

veddj^, etc. 
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brass, then all of them should be melted in fire, if one desires 
bis own welfare. If the image is of wood, then it should be 
covered with new cloth and, after being sprinkled with clarified 
butter and honey, should be put into a blazing fire. In case 
the image is made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the 
ground (to the depth of its head) and afterwards it should be 
put into the hole, and the latter filled up.* 

141-43 : Whether it be an image or a linga (which is to be 
destroyed in the above different ways), another one endowed 
with all auspicious signs should again be re- enshrined according 
to rules {i.e., a new replica of the old one is to be set up in the 
latter’s place). This act results in the welfare of the Brahmans, 
the young and old and all mankind in general, the king obtains 
victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops. The noble soul by whom the old images are replaced 
by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than 
one thousand crores of yugas. 

Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old vinnages — 
jtrmddharu) in the Alreya tilahi.' 

* Bose reads yasant in place of yarthivi ; but sildmayi is 
already mentioned in verse 137. Parthivl and mrnviayl, however, 
denote practically the same type of images. It may be that one 
refers to terracotta figures, while the other means ordinary clay 
figures. 

* Bose takes vv. 141-42 as later additions, because they are 
not in Tibetan and because they seem to have no connection with 
the preceding verses. But the verses are certainly not out of place 
or context here for several of the preceding verses expatiate on the 
merits of restoration. The Agni Pura,t},a (oh. 67, vv 1-5) expatiates 
on the same topic; there is, however, some difference noticeable in the 
two texts as regards disposal of the old images. 
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( ^: H.'s ) 

xTTiTTns* iraw ?rf^ iwTr^T»iT»| n^u 
q^»Iinpr^ qi^TTqf^TOqf %% I 

Mq^ H^H 

%qT » n? : gT^qgTgfa$tqqg q^^qts*^: I 
q^f^qnwwrqf wfq»iT 1 1 n 

q«qt^?n g l^qi ?ETtq^ qifiar?i»i »8H 

qrqrqrarTzfq^qtqTqgT^qn^rEiT i 

t ^ fqiq* ^ fq7i?m »%n 
qwHTg qt ai# i 

g q# qi^ ?3 TOT^ tt<H 

qrqfqTqi: qn«qfs^q^% i 

qinh^t?!; ^^T^qf q ^qqqsiqm«l ll'SM 

qfqg: qsOTf?i itqiqrqi^Sqtfqq^ i 

w^qn ^ qtqapT qw* qg^cf^qinm qki4«i i 
fq^ql ^ q i ^w ^ qwqn q i* qim<i ii«.ii 

qnrqRptl qrar^it q qrorHgnwt itqi i 
qnq vn^qi^qETqq^ii^qmqi^ qrq^: iit*H 
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^ ?if%rw^«irT aw i 
s^aw q^tait aafaqaaftsig^ «a^ h?^« 

«i^avq »3r^^^»imr.qfag'qi»| n^m 

qtrql g i 

^araa qiT^^atr^air%^^qfaa»[ ii^^ii 
q-if!s‘n?(^qf^njT^T^g|anqm^s^qn^ fm: i 
\ T^a ^ faqqr^Sfa saaa fa'afa^^an: «?«ii 
ar^ a^afaaa al^sa awifaj^wa^ i 
a^ai ^afq^taf qf^iarf^afa: ^aa ii i 
qi^a aaa a^qraul^ a aaaiila i 
aifl^fnanwaTiRT a a^af^alaaj ii^^» 
aq: aT^awTaag^aT fa’afa^rar a# • 
aTgafq^ ag^% a qif^ a a'a^ ii^'Sii 
qfqa fta't az, ^^aar a qi^ feraraar^at i 
qai^aqf^Tat Ti%fa^ an^ nx^n 
a^iaT^Kia^ar; i^qiTW. qra'an: i 

a ag^lHia»ar:,ag€ats^,aqiq51w: in^-w 
afaaagW^a^a aa;a: i 
Siqa«5TaTaqhr:a waig ax h^o# 

arpa qfta Taa g ^atw^ fq^nng qa \ 
g an fagaiT qfTaiaTg fagfam: aa 

a€t g arga^a tgaf ? laqf g qftaia: i 
fqg ^ ag^ata: a®* fqgaa aaiftfa; ii^^ii 
qjfe^^iaa fagar aarrfraagg'ar qfHt i 
a i a f ? > q { axat aax iiax%a 
a w ifi ^ ag fagax ax?S\a^a a«iqf^axa: i 
^ra^; a\aa axaiT^ijIf ar^ m^«ii 
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inmi ^ I 

^?Rr fW 

ll«IT U^fsT^ W«rq4^^^>!T I 
WTfwqrr qrfTO g ii^'®ii 

q^qqqiT:,?: STOT^F^qq^gifiTf^lfii: qiT?^: I 

q? 5 qf?wNr qnlf qqki i rcth 

^STTg^»jq«!rqqra^fBif%ffH: qiiql I 
q%«T ^f^nrgwr qfqfqm « 


^»qr g qfhflT 

^qgfiiw wqgf^gi|^q5pmT m iistii 
^WJWfayTHt ^siT^T’iiTwqi’aim • 

g?{?ro^fq^m: wsuyraig tm^ii 
*TT«ir g g^jaiqf yj^f^qiNsr fyf?f i^g i 

qmiqqriT cn#f fq^gqig: i.k?h 

weqiijqf^in qiftffT gfe: i 

g4q%«T^?t g»TH5H wwctiwwg b^irh 



BRHAT SAMHITA 

{Ch. 67, Verses 1-29, 49-52) 

Translation with Notes 

f I have quoted the above verses from the Brhatsamhitd 
just to show by way of comparison the difference between the 
earlier and later iconometric texts. It will be seen that the 
verses from the Brhatsamhitd mainly deal with images measuring 
108 angulas, incidentally referring to a few which measure 120 
angulas. The Pratimdmdnalaksanam which 1 take to be a fairly 
good specimen of the texts of the later period, on the other 
hand, gives us many varieties of measure such as navatdla, 
astatdla, saptatdla, daSatdla, etc. It must be noted, however, 
it gives the honour of precedence only to the navatdla images.] 

Verses 1-4 : These have been translated and commented on 
by me in Chapter VITI. 

Verse 5 : The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
angulas (in length) ; the jaws are two angulas each (in width) 
and the chin is 2 angulas wide^ 

Verse 6 : The forehead is 8 angulas in its width ; the tem- 
ples on each side are 2 angulas further off from it, their (down- 
ward, t.e., lengthwise) measurement being 4 angulas^. The ears 
are each 2 angulas in width. 

* In the Taittiriya Vpaniaad (1. 8), the words uttardhanu and 

adhardhanu occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. 
Utpala comments on the Brhatsamhitd passage as hanuni dve dve 
ahgule ca vistrte 1 Mukhagalasandhi hanuni. So, according to him, 
‘the place where the face and the neck join is the Eao in- 

correctly translates the word as chin in his Tdlamdna, p. 77. 

* The Sahkhae, i,6„ the temples are 4 angulas when taken down- 
wards. Utpala comments on the passage thus: — Sankhau caturah- 
guldvadhobhdgau dirghau kdryau yatah Sahkhddho ga^dabhdga 
ucyate. 

«8~1807B 
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7 : The upper margin of the ear should be made in the same 
line with the eye-brow and should be angulas distant (from 
the latter) ; the ear-hole and the eminence near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye.^ 

8: Vasistha says that (the space) between the extreme corner 
of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 angulas,^ The lower lip 
is 1 angula wide, the upper being its half. 

9 : The gocchd (gojly i.e.y the short dimple between the centre 
of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is i angula (in width), 
the mouth being 4 angulas in length. When the latter is closed, 
it is li angulas in width, it being 3 angulas wide (in the middle), 
when open. 

10 : The nostrils are 2 angulas in extent ; at their end rises 
the nose 2 angulas in height. The intervening space between the 
two eyes is 4 angulas,^ 

11 : The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 2 angulas, 
the ball of the eyes being i of the same. The vision of the 
pupil is i (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 1 angula.* 

^ Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole is 
in the same line with the rheum of the eye ; his words are : Suhumdr- 
aharri ca IfarnaSrotahaami'pe unnato mdrgastannetraprabandhaaafnam I 
Netraprabandha^abdena praduaikocyate. Kern wrongly quotes the 
last part of this commentary as pramuaikocyaie (J.E.A.8., 1873, p 324 
and n. 1). 

* Vasistha as quoted by Utpala : Karnanetrdntaram yacca tad- 
vindydccaturahgulam. There is a slip in Kern's translation of the 
line in the Brhataariihitd ; he puts * the space between the extreme 
eye-corners and eyes, at 4 digits ' (J.B.A.8., 1873, p. 324). 

* This evidently refers to the space between the two pupils, 
not the inside corners of the eyes ; the distance between the latter 
is 1 angula (neirdntare *hgule jfleyo, Pratimdlakaanam, v, 10). 

* Utpala explains drhtdra as madhyavarttinl kumdri. Kem 
remarks that ' this is right if we take kumdri or kaninikd in the sense 
of the pupil's innermost part, cf. Su6ruta, ii, p. 303. ' He further 
says that * it must be taken into account that the vision in the pupil 
requires a larger measure in sculpture than in nature J.H.il.S., 
1873, p, 324, f. n. 2. 
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12 : The line of the eye-brows (extending from one extremity 
to other) measures 10 angulas, its width being only i an angula. 
(The interstice) between the two eye-brows (not their line; is 2 
angulas, (each) brow being 4 angulas in length. 

13 : The hair-line (i.e., the line on thb forehead from which 
the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in extent 
to (the length of) the joint eye-brows (i.e., 10 angulas), its thick- 
ness being i an angula. At the end of the eyes must be deli- 
neated karaviraka (i.e., the inner corner) 1 angula in measure- 
ment.^ 

14 : The head is 32 angulas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 angulas 
(only of the 32) are shown, twenty being invisible.^ 

15 : The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 angulas in length, as it is said by Nagnajit.® The 
neck is 10 angulas wide, and 21 angulas in circumference. 

16 : Prom the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is 12 angulas ; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same ; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis (viz., the root of the penis). 

17 : The thighs measure 24 according to the angula 
measurement ; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps are 4 angulas and the feet are the same (in height).* 

^ Utpala says karavlrakam diisiketi 'prasiddham. But Kem 
remarks that ‘ the inner corner, karaviraka is also called mushika in 
a quotation from Ka6yapa’ (J.R.A.8., 1873, p. 325, f. n. 1) ; but 
evidently he is inaccurate. 

* This is interesting. In pictures only the front of the head 
is shown, the deity being represented frontally. But in relievo repre- 
sentations, greater or lesser section of the girth of the bead is to be 
shown, according to the nature of the relief. In sculptures fully in 
the round, however, the whole of the periphery is to be shown. 

® Utpala comments : Mukhani dirgharn caturdaSdhguldni ke&a- 
rekhd dve afigule evani sodaSa I Tathd ca Nagng,jii I Dvy angula' ke4a- 
rekhaivaifi mukhatjt sydt sodaSdhgulam | 

* Jdnukapiccha is explained by Utpala as the same as ekkalaka(?) 
as is well-known to the people (jdnukapicche...ye ca lake ekkalake iti 
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18 : The feet are 12 angulas in length and 6 in breadth ; 
the great toes are 3 angulas long, and 6 angulas in circumference. 
The second toe is (also) 3 angulas long. 

19 : The rest of the toes should be made less by one-eighth, 
in succession. It is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is li angula. 

20 : Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratima-laksana) 
say that the nail of the great toe is | angula ; the nails of the 
other toes are less by i angula in succession, or a little less. 

21 : The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 angulas long and 5 broad ; in its middle, it is 
7 angulas wide and 3 times 7 (t.e., 21) in circuit. 

22 : The knees in their middle are 8 angulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (t.e., 28 angulas). 

23 : The hip is 18 angulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 angula in depth as well as in extent. 

24 : The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 angulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 angulas ; 6 such higher up (in an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pits.' 

25 : The shoulders should be made 8 angulas, the upper 
ams as well as the forearms 12 (in length) ; the upper arm is 6 
angulas in width and the lower arm 4. 

26 : The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 angulas, the same at the wrist (agrahasta explained by 
Utpala as prakosthapradeia) being 12. The palm is 6 angulas 
broad and 7 long. 

prasiddhe). Kern’s quotation from the commentator is faulty ; he 
writes, * jSnukapitthe (sio.) ye lake cakkalike iti prasiddhe. This 
cakkalikam or eakkalikS, looks like a pr&kfi form of the diminutive 
of oakra, “ disc.” He translates.the word as ‘insteps’ ; but evidently 
the author refers to the measurement of the knee-oap or the patella, 

* Utpala expressly tells us ‘ StanayorUrdhvaip, tiryak kftvi fad- 
ahgvlike kalcfye kSrye.* 
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27 : The middle finger is 5 angulas (long), the forefinger is 
half a joint (or digit) smaller ; the ring-finger is like the latter and 
the little one is less than the same by a whole digit. 

28 : The thumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29 : * An image should be represented in such a way that 

its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward form be in agree- 
ment with the country. By possessing the required characteris- 
tics an idol will, by its very presence, bestow prosperity* (Kern). 

« 

49*62 : * A statue (of Surya) one cubit high is beneficial ; 

one that measures two cubits in altitude brings wealth; an image 
of three cubits promotes peace ; and one of four, abundance. An 
idol (of the sun) with excessive limbs bodes peril from the 
monarch ; one with undersized limbs, infirmity to the maker; one 
with a thin belly, danger of famine ; one that is lean, loss of 
wealth. When it shows a wound, you may predict the maker’s 
death by the sword. By being bent to the left, it destroys his 
wife ; by being bent to the right, life. It causes blindness by 
having its eyes turned upwards, and care, bj the eyes being 
downcast. These good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the 
Sun's statue, apply to all idols’ (Kern).’ 

^ The verses 49=52 contain matter somewhat similar to that con- 
tained in verses 131-33 of the Pratimdmdnalaksanam; verses 
72-84 of the same text, however, supply us with a far more detailed 
account of the merits and demerits of images, especially navatdla 
ones ; but the same is applicable to other images also, as in the 
Brhaisarjihitd verse (No. 52) it is expressly laid down that 
* these good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the Sun’s statue, 
apply to all idols.' 
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In this part of the Appendix A are incorporated in tabular 
form the broader details about the height measurements of the 
daSatdla images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts. 
The da&atala, as I have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three 
varieties, uttama, madhyama &ni adhama, measuring 124, 
120 and 116 angulas respectively. For further details about the 
above, the reader is requested to refer to T. A. G. Hao’s TdZo* 
mdna or Iconometry (M. A. S. I., No. 3), where he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other tala images. Since 
the publication of Bao’s Work, 3ilparatna of Srikumara has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 


UTTAMADASATALA 



Silparatna 

K&ranagama 

Kamikagama 

Vaikhanasdgama 

"p 

bO 

•fl 

< 

cS 

> 

CO 

S) 

•a 

< 

i 



ji 

'5 

< 

c3 

► 

eo 

|H 

The U^gbt of the 

1 

3 

1 


1 


1 

3 

From it to keianta 

3 

... 

3 

... 

3 


3 


From heSanta to ak§u 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

sutra 









From ak^isutra to nose 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

From noae to chin 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

From chin to throat 

••• 

4 

... 

4 

• 0 * 

4 

... 

4 

Neck 

3 

7 

4 

• • t 

4 


3 

7 

From hikkasUtra to the 

18 

3 

13 

4 

13 

4 

13 

8 

end of the breast 









From breast to the 

13 

3 

18 

4 

13 

4 

13 

8 

navel 









From navel to the 

13 

3 

13 

• • « 

18 


18 

3 

meihramiUa 









From medhramUla to 

27 

... 

27 

• •• 

27 


26 

5 

the thigh 









Knee-cap 

4 

... 

4 


4 


4 

3 

Jai^gha 

27 

... 

27 


27 

•*. 

26 

5 

Jai}gh& to pddatala 

4 

... 

4 

• •• 

4 

... 

4 

3 

Toi'AL 


■ 

124 


124 


124 

•ee 
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DASATALA 

I, Height mesurements of a Buddha image of 120 ahgulds 
according to PTatimdlakaana : — 


U§V'l8a 

... 

4 an. 

Keiaathdn 

... 

... 2 

Face 


... 13i „ 

Neck 


... 4 

Neck to chest ... 


... m 

Chest to navel ... 


... m .. 

Navel to penis ... 


... 12i 

Thigh 


... 25 „ 

Knee 


... 3 

Shank 


... 25 „ 

Oulpha 


... 2 

Pdrani 

... 

... 4 „ 


Total height 

... 120 an. 

II. Same, according to the Kriydaamuccaya commentary : — 

V^ni^a to neck ... 

... 

... 20j nh. 

Neck 


... 4 

Neck to chest ... 


... 12i „ 

Chest to navel ... 


... 12J .. 

Navel to penis ... 


... m „ 

Thigh 


... 25 

Knee 


... 6 .. 

Shank 


... 25 „ 

Oulpha 


... 2 „ 

Pdrani 

... 

... 4 


Total height 

• ... 124 ah 


So, the commentary gives us details about a Buddhe of the 
* VttamaddMdla meaBuve^ 
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III. Height measurements 
according to Sukraniti : — 

Pace 
Neck 

Neck to chest 
Chest to navel 
Navel to penis 
Thigh 
Knee 
Shank 
Pdrmi (gulphadhah) 

Total height 


of a daiatdlapramdna image 


18 an. 

5 

18 M 
18 
18 

26 .. 

5 „ 
26 „ 

6 .. 


119 an. 


It is one ahgula less than the full measure. But there is no 
mention of the height of gulpha here. 


IV. Same of a madhyamadaiatdla image (goddess) according to 
Mdnaadra : — 


Head (crown to hairline) 

... 4 

ah 

Forehead (up to the eye-line) ... 

... 5 


Nose (up to the lip) 

... 4 


Thence to chin 

... 3i 

»> 

Neck- joint 

... i 


Neck 

... 4 

>» 

Hiccough to chest 

... 13 

»» 

Chest to navel 

... 18 

If 

Navel to organ 

... 13 

1 1 

Thigh 

... 26 

1 1 

Knee 

... 4 


Shank 

... 26 

If 

Foot 

... 4 

If 

Total height 

... 120 

ah. 


It is to be noted that in most of the above tables (except in 
that from the Sukraniti), the portion above the hair-line is included 
in the compulation of the total height. The author of the Sukraniti 
follows the earlier tradition in leaving it out {qL Bfhataatphitd; see, 
Pl.Vl.,Pig. 1). 
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When I edited the test, Samyaksambuddhahhasita- Buddha- 
pratimalaksanam, I thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While 
engaged in this work, I measured several representative 
specimens of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, 
with the same object in view. The measurements which I 
could take with the help of anthropometric instruments were 
mainly of height or length and rarely of the width of the various 
sections of the images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usuaUy 
relievo-figures; so the periphery of their respective parts cannot 
be measured. Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most 
cases, owing to the difficulty in locating the extreme points. 
Again, as these images, unlike those of Buddha, very often hear 
on their different limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremely 
difficult to be sure about the iconometric data collected from 
them. So, I took only those measurements about which I 
could reasonably be sure, and I record them in order that 
they may be compared with the corresponding ones laid 
down in the texts. I have initiated this comparison my- 
self, and have shown that there seems to be a fair agreement 
between the respective data in the case of those images which 
are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period.* 

* I offer my thanks here to Messrs. 8. K. Saraswati, M.A., and 
T. 0. Baychowdhuri, M.A., P.B.S.; of the Calcutta University, for 
helping .me in collecting these iconometric data. -My sixth-year 
students of A.I.H.G. (Gr. IB) and Pali (Gr. E) departments (sessiop 
1989-40), also helped me in this work, 

M-iao?# 
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1. Visnu (from Bihar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864), now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum; 
date — 0. 9th century A. D. 


Height (with kinia) , 

... 67.7 c.m. 

„ (without ,,) 

... 59.0 „ 

Length of the crown 

... 1.3 „ 

,, ,, face 

... 7.0 „ 

„ „ neck 

... 2.6 „ 

Neck to navel 

... 12 4 „ 

Navel to knee 

... 21.3 „ 

Knee to instep 

... 12.4 „ 

Instep 

... 2.0 „ 

Full height without kirita 

... 59.0 „ 

Length of the kirita 

... 8.7 „ 

Width of the face 

... 7 „ 


According to the dictum of the Brhatsamhitd, the angula 


unit of this image would be 


59 

108 


t.e., 


*54 c.m. approximately 


(decimal places more than two being left out). Now '54x12 is 
6*48 which is '52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the image are the same and there 
is a close conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (t,e., from the hair-line to the top 
of the head) is included here in the whole height. The length 
of the kirita, or mauK according lo the Mattya PurSna is 14 
aAgulae, which on the basis of the above unit will be 
7'S6 c.m.; but its actual length is 8'7, or 1’14 (iAgulas in 
excess. 
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2, Vispu (No. 10. P. C. N.) in the AeutoBb Museum, from 
Bsetern India ; date — C. 10th century A. D. 


Height (with fcwito) 

43.8 c.m. 

,, (without ,, ) 

38,6 „ 

,, Length of the crown 

•7 

, , , , face . . . 

6-2 „ 

,, ,, neck ... 

1.8 „ 

Neck to navel 

8-6 „ 

Navel to feet 

22.a „ 


38.5 „ 

Length of the forehead 

1.6 c.m 

f f f f DOSO •• • 

1.6 „ 

ff chm ••• 

2.0 „ 

Total face length 

6.2 „ 

Width of the face 

5.2 „ 

Width along the shoulders 

13.8 „ 

,, from arm-pit to arm-pit 

8.8 „ 

,, of the waist-line 

5.9 ., 


The angula unit of this image would be , i.e., ‘35 c.m. 

lOo 


Now, 4.2(’35xl2) ought to be its face-length; but actually it is 
5.2 c.m., i.e., a little more than 2 angulas in excess. This would 
be so according to the Drdvida-mana, but the width in that case 
should have been 4.2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 angiu(a 5 ,<*while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
in excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 
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... 3. Vi^nu Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now in the-Indian 
Museum (Ms. 13) ; date— C. 11th century A.D. 

Height (with kinta) 

... 77.9 c.m. 

,, (without ,,) 

... 66.2 „ 

Face length 

... 7.1 ., 

Chin to navel 

... 17.9 „ 

Navel to knee-top 

... 21.7 „ 

Patella 

... 2.5 „ 

Shanks 

... 14.45 „ 

Parmi 

... 2.55 „ 


66.2 

Width of the face 

... 7.1 c.m. 

Length of the forehead 

... 2 „ 

,, ,, nose 

... 2.4 „ 

Nose to chin 

• •• 2.7 f, 

Width of the waist 

• •• 8.7 

From shoulder to shoulder 

... 21.4 „ 

' . ,, arm-pit to arm-pit 

... 14.6 „ 

Width of the middle digit 

of 

the medius 

• •• .9 ,, 


The dehalabdha-aiiguJa unit of this figure is *61 c.m. The 
length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7*32 
(*61x12), which is very close to the actual face length. The 
sameness of the length and the width of the face fully endorses 
the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 
the face are not equal in our sculpture ; but the length of the 
nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 
of the SilpaSnstras ; the actual measurement is 2*4 c.m., while 
the academic one is 2.44 (.61 x 4). Here, the kirita exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 3.16 c.m. 
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-4;. ..Vasudeva-Visnu (from Jesaore district, Bengal), now 
in tbs' Asatosh Museum; date — C. lltb century A. D. 

Height (with feintc) 

1S4.6 c.m. 

,, (without „ ) ... 

115.8 c.m. 

Crown 

1 » 

Face-length 

13.2 „ 

Neck 

6.2 „ 

Neck to navel 

25.7 „ 

Navel to knee 

36.5 „ 

Shanks 

29.8 „ 

Feet 

4.4 „ 

Total 

ll.'j.R c.m. 

The width of the face 

13.6 c.m. 

From shoulder to shoulder... 

38.6 „ 

, , arm-pit to arm-pit . . . 

26 ,. 

Length of the forehead xr* 

4.5 „ 

The dehangula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1.07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be 12*84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its angtda on the adhama daSatdla basis, then the 
dehangula becomes *99. Then its academic face length will be 
equal to 11*88 or 12 ; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in,, whatever manner we 
may derive the angula. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details 
of measurements. 
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5. Miniature Visnu (from Sunderbuns, Bengal), originally 
in the collection of Ealidas Datt, and now in the Asutoeh 
Museum; date — C. 10-llth century A.D. 


Height (without kitita) 

Crown 

Face-length 

Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to ankles 
Parmi 


7.6 c.m 
1.4 „ 
V .9 
.2 

3.3 „ 

3.4 „ 
.3 ,, 


Total 


7.6 c.m 


Width of the face 
Length of the forehead 


ff 

39 


nose 

chin 



This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Visnu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of the navu-lnk 
mode. One thing to be noted here is this : in each of the 
image measured up till now, the top of the crown of the head is 
included in the academic measurement of the whole height of the 
figure. In the Brhatsamhita, the portion above the keSarekha 
seems to be left out of it. But in later text^ on iconometry, 
this is not the case. 

6. Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 3861); 
date — C. 10th century A.D. 


Height (\iith jatdmukuta) 

„ (without jatdrnukutd 

... 77.7 c.m. 

up to the hair line) 

... 68-1 „ 

Length of the face 

... 7.7 „ 

Ne^i'- 

... 6 .8 , , 

N^k to navel 

... 14.4 „ 

I^el to knee 

... 23.9 „ 

]^ee to foot 

... 16.3 „ 


Total ... 68.1 c.m. 
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Width of the middle digit of 

the medius ... .5 c.in. 

The height of the Prabhavali 


with pithikd ... 

98.4 „ 

The height of the pithikd 

U.6 „ 

The width of the waist 

8.6 „ 

From arm-pit to arm-pit 

1-2.3 „ 

The height of the jnfdmukuia . 

9.6 „ 

The riat?atdZa measure of this sculpture does not seem to include 

the length of the top of the crown and this 

is thus laid down in 

the Brhat-samhitd . Its dehdmjula is *63 and its face-length fairly 

corresponds to the academic one of 7.56. 

The correspondence 

is not so approximate in the other sections of the body measured 

by me. 


7. Surya (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 
3934); date — C. 10th century A. D. 

Height (with kirita) 

72.1 c.m. 

,, (without „) 

62.0 „ 

Face-length 

7.2 „ 

Neck 

2.8 „ 

Neck to navel 

13.7 „ 

Navel to feet 

38.3 „ 

Total 

62.0 c.m. 

Width of the face 

6.9 c.m. 

„ „ waist 

9.5 „ 

From arm pit to arm-pit 

11.8 ,. 

Middle digit of the medius 

Height of the prabhavali 

.75 „ 

with pithikd 

91.3 „ 

Height of the pithikd 

11.2 „ 


The dehangula of the above sculpture vrill be ‘57 which is '18 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is however a little more (‘8) than its width. 
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The height meeBuremente in the lower parts of the body do not 
conform to the textual data. 


8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum (No. 
3969); date — C, 10th century A.l>. 


Height (without the head-dress) 

Face 

Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 

Total 


113.6 c.m. 
16 

3.5 „ 
25.2 
69.9 „ 

113.6 c.m. 


Its dehamjula is 1‘05. Calculating on this basis, there is 
some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 

9. Karttikeya (from Eastern India), now .in the Indian 
Museum (No. A.8.B -MS. 2); date — C. 8th century A.D. 


Height (including head-dress) ... 47.2 c.m. 


,, (without ,, 
Face 
Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 

Width of the face 


„) ... 40.7 „ 

... 4.8 

... 3.1 „ 

... 8.3 „ 

- 24.5 „ 

Total ... 40.7 c.m. 

4.8 c.m. 


The dehangula of the above sculpture is ‘37. The actual face- 
length of the image is '36 less than the academic one. But 
the former is equal to the measurement of the width of the face. 
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80 

Keliftioo of the Veda (Bloomfield), 63 
Religions of India (E. W. Hopkina), 
71 

Rgveda,l2, 43, 46, 48, 49ff, 64, 66ff, 68ff, 
76, 79, 80, 81, 108, 114, 138, 179, 193, 
221, 286, 964, 265, 8^2, 316, 317, 
847 

Rigvedio Culture (A. C. Das), 72 
Budray&mala, 26 
Bupami 50 
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dabdakalpadruma, 116, 147, 247, 296 
Sacred B^ks of the East, 68, 68, 846 
S&dhanamal&t 26, 27 v 
Sad^iipda Brabma^a, 76 
daiva Agamas, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 308 
daivasamayaneiit a Tamil woik, 299 
Sakaladhikftra. 18 
dakiatantra, 28, 29 
Samafifiaphala autta, 276 
Samar&figanasfitradhara, 20, 226 
06ma Veda, 78, 75 


Saiiibitas, 20, 21, 22, 28, 26d 
Saipyutta Nikaya, 107 
Sanatkumara Vastu^astra, 19 
Safikhyayana Gfhya Sutra, 77 
Saradatilaka (Tantra), 26 
Sarasvatiya-Silpa^aslra. 19 
Satapatha Brabmapa, 60, 61, 67, 68, 164, 
169, 847 
Satarudriya, 263 
Saura Dharmni 152 

Saura-kanda (Section in Hayaslr^a P.), 
376 

Saura i^astra 1 

Savitra iastra (referred ) 876 
to by Utpala) ) 

Sayapa (his Bha^ya), 29, 69, 63, 66 , 69. 

70, 71. 72. 288, 300 
Sex and Sex Worship ( Wall), 323 
Silagraha^am ‘1 Sections in Puraigiaa like 
Silalaksanam > Vi^piidharmottara, 236, 
Silapariksa ) 237 

Silparatna (Srikumara) 20, 26, 34, 235, 
241, 246. 246, 367. 368, 361, 379, 
380. 

Silpa§a3trar-8). 18, 19, 31, 91, 340,366, 
406. 410. 428 

Six Greek Sculptors (E A. Gardner), 
260 

8i-yu*ki (H. Tsang), 92, 99. 133 
Skanda Puraiia, 25, 147, 152, 182, 200 
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(A N. Tagore), 292, 840, 396. 406 
South Indian Gods and Goddesses (H. 

Krishna Sastri), 49 
Srautasutras, 76 

SriiDurttipratistha (chapter in Haribhakti- 
vila^a), 376 
Sritattvanidhi, 37 
Sruti^astra, 16 

StambhalaksBi^am (Section in Manas&ra), 
225 

Studies in Ancient Indian Numismatics 
(8. K. Ohakravarti). 317 
gukranltisara (SukranTti), 24, 41, 87, 226, 
260, 261, 337. 348, 848, 349, 424 
Sulva Sutras, 62, 347 
Suprabhedagama, 22, 34, 36, 232, 298 
Suryapraiflapti, 107 
Su^riite, 418 

Sutra (Pat^ini’s), 41, 43, 44 
Sfitraa, 18 

Svetftdvatara Upanifad, 48, 82, 88, 141 
Syama J&taka (io J&takamalft), 810 
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Tsittirlya Ssipbiia, 60, 67, 68 

Taittirlya Upan^ad, 417 

Tftlamana (M.A.S.L, No. 8) (T. A. G. 

Rao), 868, 860, 861, 417 
T&Qd&^& Lak9ai^ain (ed. by V. N. Naido, 
8. Naidu, and V. B. Bantulu), 305, 
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T694yA Mah&brahmapa, 76 
Tantras, 20, 25, 28, 82 269, 270 
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24 , 291, 297 

Trte and Serpent Worship in India (Fer- 
gasBon), 4 

Trivandrum Sanskrit Berios, 19, 20, 241 
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Upani^ads, 74. 75, 79, SO, 81, 82, 
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Upapurft^as, 22, 28 
Uttarsk&mikagama, 305, 313 
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! Vedas, 14, 47, 60, 61, 69, 75, 79, , 271, 

334. 376 

Vedic Mytholo^ij (Macdonell), 48, (56 
I Vispudharina, 23 

: Vift^udharmottjra (UpapurjiiiH^ 22, 23, 
24, 26, 34, 117, 162, 223. 221. 236, 240, 
248 , 272 , 278, 292, 293, 294 . 303, 
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Vis^upurana, 47, 256, 317 

Visjjusarphita, 232, 283 

Vi^vakarmavatarasastra (VjBvukaima 
8ilpa), 19, 8^, 118 

Vratakha^da (Section in Heinadri's Catur- 
varga Cintamapi), 24 


Vaikhanasagama, 21, 28, 29, 32, 33, 86, i 
288,343 , 344,346, 361. 352, 353, 355, I 
367, 361,363 

Vaisigiavism, Saivism and Minor Beligious 
Systems (R. G. Bhandarkar), 86 

Vamana Purana, 201 

Vanasamprave^adbyaya (chapter in Brhat- 
saiphita), 23, 221 I 

Varendra Research Sociely — Annual 

Report, 311 

V&stu4aatraa, 15, 16, 17 

Vatulat antra (mentioned in Utpala’s com- 
mentary), 260 

Veda of the Black Yajus (Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. 19), (ed. by A. B. Keith), 
68 


White Yajurveda (Vajasaneyl S.), 264 
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Itajurveda, 50, 78, 75 
Yajus, 69 

Yaksas, Parts I and II (A. K. Coomara- 
s'wamy). 110, 113, 116 
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; Zeiteebrift derMorgaulandischeu Gescbel- 
I shaft (Jour, of the German Or. Society), 
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Abhanga, 289, 290 
Abbaya, 35, 90 
Abbayahasta, 268 273, 305 
Abhayamudrfi. 268, 271, 272, 275, 279 
Abhicara. 65, 66, 86 
Abhicarika, 29. 86 
Abbigamaca, 86 
AbbiReka-Lak^mi, 165 
Acala (variety of images), 354 
Acarya, 16, 89 

Acharya, P. K., 16-17, 20, 314, 363 
Acyuta, 146 
Adhama, 29, 358 
Adhama-da^atala, 357, 129 
Adhftraa, 211 

Adbirftja, a aubordinate ruler, 314 

Adbiva8a,299, 375 

Adi Buddha. 311 

Adi Nftga, 161, 301 

Aditi. 77 

Aditl (a Hfiksasa), 225 
Aditya(.8). 36, 66, 102, 334, 360, 353. 
367 


Agaetya, 18 
Agatbokles, 123 
Ageladaa of Argos, 338 
Agbora fone of the five aspects of Siva), 
247 

Agikbaqidhani, 100 

Agni (an altar for keeping the Vedic fire), 
347 

Agni, a \feapon, 328, 330 
Agni (Prakrit from Aggi), the Fire-god, 
47,49,64,66.66,67, 71, 77, 81, 83, 
86, 86, 161, 162, 176, 193, 263 
Agnicayaoa, 67, 169 
Agnimantras, 374-76 
Agnimitra, 127, 161-62, 166 
Agni^toma, 98 
Agny&dheya, 67 

Agrawala, V. S., 199, 277, 284, 286 
Ahiochatra, 161 
Ahir-Budhnya, 66 
Aihole, 296 
Aindramantras, 374 
AiAgini,88 • 

Aiwiyaongbana, 319 
Aiyappan, A., 176, 176 
Aja IRkaoad, 66, 261 
Ajakfilaka. 110, 278 
Ajanta, 240 
Aiannlambabahu, 281 
A ivakas, 86 
Xjyap&tra, 331 
XjyatthalT, 331 


Akrura, 103 
Ak^amala, 332 
Aksasutfa, 332 
Aksisutra, 361, 899 
Aknobbya, 287 
Alaka-cudaka, 312,314 
Albenini, 23 

Alexander, 42. 98, 171, 324 
Alhapadevi, 38. 378-79 
Alldhaikapada, 292 
Alldbasana, 291 
Airdba Opada), 291, 292 
Ai Idrisi, 143 

AIIrd, J., 120, 121, 122, 123, 126, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 182, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 149, 163, 169, 161-62, 164, 
165, 166, 169, 170, 298 
Alpooa, 880 
Alvars, 28, 89, 331. 351 
Amaravati, 4, 36, 91, 129, 220, 262, 307 
Amazon, 864 

Amba, a name of Laki^mi, 206-07 

Ambika, 96, 140, 149, 297 

Amerioan-Indian, 269 

Amrataka, 196 

Amralake4vara, 196 

Amfta, a Gau^ian Sculptor, 108, 2G3 

Anadbfsti, 103 

Anahita, 211 

Ananda, 76 

Ananta, 75 

Ananta (a name of Vi^pu), 206, 207 
Ananta Nfiga, 113, 301 
Anantasana (a kind of pedestal), 298 
Anantafiayana (-miirti of Vi^^iu), 801, 302, 
809 

Ananta Vasudeva, 206 
Anasas, 78 
Afi/^ada, 320 
Afigas (in Natya), 272 
Afigiras, 19 
Afigiya, 321 
Afigr&kba, 821 

Afigula (its synonyms and the names of 
its higher multiples), 362-53 
Angulas, 228, 299, 324 , 341, 842 , 346ff., 
394ff. 

Animi^a, 77 
Aniruddha, 116, 145 

Afljali (a particulsr handpose), 45, 57, 
144, 261. 271-72, 274 
Afiku4a. 204 , 328, 829 
Antaravasaka. 322 
Antarlk^a (region', 111, 263, 310 
Antarik^a, aB&ksasa, 226 
I Antarlk^asth&na, 258 
I AntaryAmin, 80 
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AntJalkidasi 9, 102, 162, 163 
Antigonus, 339 
Antimacbos Tbeos, 185 
Antiochus IV, the Seletirid 42 
Antonin U8 (of Efoesa^, 99 
Anugrahamurtis (of JSiv.i), 254 
Anuradbapura, lOli 
Anyor, 281 
Apar&jita, 95 

Aparajiia (Vajrayana goddess), 300 

Apasarpa-prapidhi , 96 

Apasmara-Funisa, 185, 282, 300 

Aphrodite, 839 

Aphrodite (of Cnidus), 304 

Ap-linga, 127 

Apollodotos, 172 

Apratihaia, 95 

Apsaras, 282, 306 

Aramikii^vara, 197 

Area (Arcca), 89, 164, 221, 299, 8(59 


Arcbebius, 216 

Ardhanarl4vara, 6, 99, 198, 199, 218, 253 
Ardha-paryaAkasana, 287, 297, 298 
Ardbasama, 292 
Ardhasamapada, 292 

Ardba4a4l, a variety of pipdika, 238, 299 
Ardochso. 140. 170, 209, 269 
Arghya, 186 

Argive-Sik (c) yonian, 260, 338 
Arbats (Jifas), 250 
Arial Museum, 229 
Arista, 113 

Arjuna, 84. 94-95, 167, 206 

Arjuna(twin trees^, 113, 191 

Arjunavanas, 121 

Arrian, 85 

Artemis. 10 

Artbavada, 78 

Arya, 72 

Ary a Kiirangf, 378 
Aryans, 47, 79 
Aryo-Dravidian, 79 
Asadba, 147 
AsaiJitya Vratam, 162 
Asama, 202 

Asamyutabastas, 272, 304 
:i8aria. 29, 45, 174, 176, 276, 288, 294, 
295, 296, 297, 299 

Asana (in the sense of pitha), 298, 327, 


Asanas (eleven principal such mentioned 
in the Ahirbudhuya-saiphita), 294, 
295 


AsaAga, 71 

A6 >ka, 99, 100, 106, 114, 264, 878 
Astadikpalas, 368 

A^tamaAgala (8 auspicious marks of the 
Jainas), 205 
As^anidhis, 116, 870 

A^tatala 342. 85 ). 851, 867. 860, 368, 366, 
411, 417 

Asuras, 86, 222, 867 
Aautosh Museum, 12, 366, 425£f. 
Advamedba, 40, 98, 101, 102, 121 
A4vamukbi Yakwi, 124 
(A4vins), 95, 96, 867 


■ Asvattha, 93, 185 
Atargatis, 42 

Atibbanga (a standing pose), 289. 290 
' Atman, 71, 81, 82, 83 
.^treya, 393 
Atri, 15, 393 
Audara, 38 

Audumbaia. 129, 181, 132, 135, 141, 146, 
! 146, 172,289, 372 

I Aufreebt, 19 

; Avabkite4vara, 247, 296, 311, 314 
I Avanti, 166. 182 
Avaruddhakas, 85 
Avataras, 252, 255, 826 
Avestao, 3L9 

Avimukta (another name of Benares), 196 
Avyanga, 33, 319 
Ayagapatas, 188 

Ayama (height or length), 315, 39G 
Ayasta (ayata), 292 
Ayodhya (coins of), 146 
Ayudha, 91 

AyudhajivI Ksatriyas, 167 
Ayudhapurusas, 164 
Azes, 122, 148, 149, 160, 170, 280, 290 
Azilises, 122 
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Babylonia, 51 
I Bacchante, 122 
Bactrian Cl reeks, 257 
Badami, 806 
Badarika4ram, 87 

Badva (Kotab State, Rajputana), 114, 122 
Bagchi, P. C., 270, 288, 367, 399 
Bajaur territory (steatite relic casket found 
in). 877 

Bala (one of the 4 varieties of stones), 238 
Balabhuti, 123 

Baladeva, 85, 103, 113, 147, 816, 328 
Balai Dbap mound, Mahasthan (Bogra), 
231 

Balarama, 229-30, 334, 352 ^ 

Balarama-Kula^ekhara-Vafici-bbupala, a 
king of Travancore, 272 
Bali, the demon king (son of Virocana), 
851, 367 
Bali-beras, 232 
Bali (offering), 237 
Balita (a standing pose), 202 
Ballantyne, 49, 60 
Baluchistan, 183 
Bapa-lingas, 91-2 
Baner^ee, R D. , 38, 378 
Banerjee-Sastri, A.P., 72 
Baftjuiaka, 106 
Bardasancs, 09, 199 

Barhiketu (jn epithet of Karttikeya), 169 
Barua, B. M , 110, 278-79, 283, 286, 321, 
378 

Basarh, 174, 194-97, 204, 207. 209, 211-17, 
244. 

Bauddhas, 250 

Bazin Foueber, 161-62, 166 
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Beas, 258 
Bert, 1» 44, 89 
Berlin Muaenin, 364 

Beenagar, 100, 102, 107, 114-15, 142, 145, 
2C5, 210, 318-20, 370-71 
Besnagar Yaksini, 318-19 
Bbadapugarin Gomitaka, 263 
Bhadr&, 147 

Bbadra (ijpe of men), 341, 342 
Bbadraghata, 218 
Bha(3ragho9a. 123, 146, 147 
Bbadrakall, 77 

Bbadrapi^ba (a kind of pedestal), 298, 327 
Bbadiasana, 295 

Bbadrasana (a kind of pedestal 1, 298, 299, 
373 

Bbadre4vara, 199, 201, 203 
Bbagabhadra (Kasiputrh), 102 
Bhagavat. 101, 102, 103, 105, 109, 109, 
112, 124 

Bhagavata, 15, 84, 100, 102, 106, 113, 
115, 129, 141, 169, 250, 372, 376 
Bl>agavatiam, 146, 30L 
BbSgavata mantra, 87 
Bbagavatas, 89, 249, 264 
BbagaTaiism, 102 
Bhairava, 93, 831 
Bhairavanaurti (of 8iva), 383 
Bbaja , 268 

Bhakta (-a), 109, 261, 270, 287 
Bhakti, 26. 80,81,82, 68. 86, 88, 89, 97, 
110, 113, 248, 260, 261 
Bbaktimarga, 373 

Bbandarkar, D. R.. 100, 101, 116, 119, 
160, 167, 206, 266, 817 
Bbandarkar, B. G., 86 
Bbai^gaa (dexions of the boujl, 289 
Bl anumitra. 163, 164,214 
Bbaradvaia, a Vedic 60 
Bbarsta (the author of the Natyasastras), 
808. 304 , 306, 306 

Bharat Eala Bbavan (Benares), 36, 188, 
m, 203 

Bbargava Hama, 352 

Bhaihut 2,4,66.109,110, 112. 124, 177, 
273, 276,278,279, 282 , 283, 296 , 289, 
291, 296, 307, 318, 321, 371 
Bbasa, 40 
Bbaskara, 162 
Bhattncharya, 27 
Bh!lttac^arya, B. T., 298, 332 
Bbattacbarya, Brindaban Cb., 62, 76 
Bhattacbarya, P. N., 120 
BhavdrDi, 11 

Bbave4a (Oeso on Kusban coins), 138. 
160 

Bberaghat (CbaiifSsa( Yoginl temple all, 
37,378 

BbikBatanan urii, (of 8ivh), 323 
Bhil8a,'l02, 166 
Bbima, 40, 1 67 
Bt'ImadevT, 92, 149 

Blilinaaeoa (Vasistijiputia 8il). bia seal 
at Bhita, 201, 218 
Bblui&stbana, 93, 149 
Bbindip&la fa weapon), 292 


Bbir Mound (Tazila), 187 
Bbi 9 apa, 93 

Bhita, 127, 166, 174, 184, 194, 196, 199, 
200, 201, 202,203 , 204,205 , 208,209, 
212, 213,214. 217, 244, 289 
Obitargaon, 301 
Bboga, 29 

Bbogistbanakamurti (of Vi^pu) 332 

Bho;», king of Dhara, 20, 226 

Bhonuka. Ill 

Bhopal, 146 

Bbrgu,16. 19. 367 

Bbr4a. 226 

Bbrusutra, 366, 399 

BhudevT, 33, 301, 832 

BbujHdgatra«a, 305 

Bho^angatrasiia, 305 

Bbuinara, 321 , 

Bhumi, 161, 162, 367 
Bhumimitra, 161, 162, 166 
Bbumispar^a (madr&) , 286 
Bbuparigraba, 22 
BhusparSa tmudra). 272, 286, 297 
Bbutas, 357 
Bijayga^b, 114 

Bilsa^ inscription (of Kumftragapta I), 
167 

Bilvedasa, 217 
BizBgo(Vi4§kha), 210 
Blane, C, 363 

Bloch, T., 105, 106, 196, 204, 206. 206, 
207, 209, 210, 216, 216, 217, 218 
BloomOeld 63, 64 
Bodh Gaya, 109, 110, 129. 268, 291 
Bodhisattva, 262 269, 283, 296, 320 
Bodhisattva Avalc)kite^vara, 26 
Bodbisattvas, 311, 316, 320, 398 
Bo'lhi-tree, 66. 91, 109, 119, 129. 107, 
266, 297, 378 

Bollenaen, 48, 49. 53, 57, 68, 62 
Bose. P., 34.2, 348 367. 893(T. 

Brahma, 16, 16, 85, 98, 112, 188, 249, 260, 
261,312.331,332, 333, 334, 362, 367, 
372, 876, 410 

Bral’inaiari (-cariD), 70, 281, 315 
Brahmadatta, 273 
Brahmamitra, 128 
Brahman, 74, 81,83 
Brahman (Priest), 874 
Biahmapas (Brahmans, Brahmins), 44. 97, 
167,222,236,249,262. 264, 265, 271, 
874. 376. 413 
BrabmapI, 38 

Brabmanya (a name of Karttikeya), 160, 
169 

Brabmapya deva, 156, 167, 158 
Brahmaputra, 93 
Brahmaruk^asas, imngea of, 410 
Brabma4ira4chedakaniurti (of 8iva), 262, 
388 

BrabmaBthfi>na, 142 
Brabmavati, 108 

BrahniT 'script), 103, 106, 111, 114, 127, 
183, 138, 188, m, 208, 204.208 
Brazen Serprnti 64 
Bjrbaspati, 14, 16, 60 
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Brilisb Museum, 1^4, 139, 168,164, 170, i 

m 

Buddha (Sakyamuni.Gotama, ftakya^imha, 
Mastei), 2, 4, 5.7.9,11, 65, 68,* 84. 
85. 87.91,93.94. 106, 109, 110, 112. 
118, 122, 124, 125, 136, 159, 177, 
212.230, 235. 24>,249.250, 155. 256,' 
258, 264, 273, 276. 277, 278, 279, 280, 
281. 286,297, 300, .301, 3U2. 307 , 311 
813, 315, 317, 822, 324, 330. 343, 861, 
362, 366. 376, 377. 393, 404,410. 423, 

Buddhapada, 218 

Buddhas, 398 

Buddhism, 13, 20, 76, 209, 286,291,311, 
377, 378 

Buddhists, 79. 98. 167. 189, 209, 218, 249, 

Bundelkband, 200 

Burma fcustotn of painting wooden images 
in), 230 

Burns, B., 162 


Chanda, 11. P., 46, 55, 63, 67, 6B, 88, l(i3, 
m. 167, 108, 109, 141. 199, -268. 276, 

Chandraj^upta II, 130, 149, 265, 298 
Chaudragupta-KumaradevI Coma, 140, 
i 149, m 
\ Chandrainana, 298 
1 Cham avira, 318 
I Chatra, 132 

ChaliakrtiAlrsata, a Mahapurus laksana, 
405 ‘ 

Cl'atre4vara, t8iva as) 181, 132, 136, 156, 
280 

Chatris (funerary momimenU), 42 
Ciiauns, 109, 23 2 213 
Cl'hargaon, 111 
Chidaiubarani, 49, 60, 305 
Cbitorgadb, 25 
Chunar sandgtono, 230 
Cin-mudr*l, 2f8, 277, 278 
Oitra, 227, 240, 803, 380 


0 

Cada (Candra — a Yaksini), 110 

Caesar, 64 

Caitya, 109 

Caitya Vfksas, 04, 222 

Cakaymo Bo A A o, 9 

Cbkra,]37,143, 145, 146, 161. 166, 168, 
169, 188, 189, 203, 206, 208, 212, 290, 
328. 329, 834 

Cakradanamurti (of diva), 252 
Cakrankitahastapadal.!, 402 
Gskravartin, 109, 120,314 
Gala (variety of images), 855 
Calacala (variety of images), 855 
Calita (a standing pose», 292 
Calukya. Western, 288 
Camupda, 282, 299, 331 
Capde^a, 284 

Gande^anugrahamiirti (of diva), 284 
Capdedvara, 2C4 

Cande^vaianiigrabamurti (of diva), 204 
Gapdika, 38 
Candra, 19, 357 
Caodramas, 65 

Canon (Polyclitusi, 260, 339, 363, 364, 
366 

Capamudra, 272 

Caranaa, 857 

Carcika, 410 

Carya, 21 

Caryapada, 21 

Caftan a. 41 

Catu]}4alam, 104, 371 

Catura (a mode of dance), 306 

Caturvixplatimurttayah (of Vi^puj, 266 

Gatustala, 868. 411 

Cellukhepa, 286 

Cbakravartin, 67 

Chakravartti, S. K., 317 

Chalcolitbio. 46 

Ghsmba, 281 

Chanda (Candra), 65 


Citragiipta, 321 
Citra;a, 226, 240 
Citrakarma, 16 
Citmkuta, 200 
‘Citra-sikbandins. 15 
Conjeeverain, 284 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. (not C as in tbo 
book), 8, 10. 17, 61, 62, 65, 66 68. 
94. 98, 99, 106, 108, 109, 110, 113, 115, 
116, 118,119, 121, 122,123 124,125, 
127. 131,149.167, 205, 206, 213, 241, 
244, 209.276,277, 278, 281, 291,303, 
304, 811, 320, 324, 825, 327, 3J3 
Couch typo coins of Cbandragupta FT, 
298 

Cretan, 10 ^ 

Culakoka (a devata), 110, 318 
Cunnirgbam, Alexander, 115, 128, 130, 
131, 134,186, 139, 140, 111, 143, 144, 
145, 146.147, 151.153, 155, 161, 162, 
166.167,172, 200, 205, 257,277. 370, 
378, 379 


D 

Dacca Museum, 230 
Dagoba, 4, 5 
Daily as, 3.57 

Daivatas (images of the gods), 76, 77, 97, 
265 

DakinT, 38 
Daksina, 374 

Daksipavartake^a, 316, 401 
Danda (a staff), 206, 328, 329 
Dopda,an attendant of Surya, 118 
Dandahasta (a band pose), 268, 269, 272, 
282, 303, 306 
Danta (ivoryi, 246 
Darpapa (mirror), 232 
Darusaipgrabana. 225 
Daruparlk^a, 236 
Darvaharapavidhi, 226 
Das, A. C.» 72 
Paaas, 78 
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Da^atftla, 228, 360. 861, 367. 368, 360, 
368, 410, 411, 417. 428. 424 
Datt&treja. 263 
Da-Vinoi. L.. 339 
DeddarT, 38 

Dehalabdba-aAgnla (debaAgula^, 347, 348, 
349, 860. 361, 428, 429, 431, 432 
Della Setts. 3 
Demeter, 140, 170 
Demetrius, 136, 164 

Deogarh (Lalitpur Subdivision, Jhansi 
District), 266, 277, 279,287. 801,302, 
309, 811, 318 
Deoriya, 109 
Deal, 77 

Deuasen, Paul, 74, 83 
Deva, 83, 86. 138, 286 
Devajzrba. 77, 265, 371 
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Mara, ‘,86. 306. 329 
Mailci, 283 
Marka, 77 

Marka^idoya. 23, 357 
Markiita iita<la lat Vaisali*, 2)2 
Mars, 341 

Marshall, J., 45. 4(). 135, 156, 171. 174 flf , 
181, 183 IT, 192 199 ff , 204, 205 208, 
209.212 213.210,217 218, 243.259, 
2.2,274, 285.306.307 
Maruts, 48,51, 58, 61 
Mat. 104 

MatangasmiTia, 98 

Maihura 41 85,88,99.103 11., 108,123, 
142, 166, 176, 1F6. 199, 220. 230, 236, 
262,273,277,281,290,291, 297, 307, 
313 . 322 . 328 . 3-24, 366, 37L 
Muihnra Mn«€Mim, 111, 277, 284, 297, 
320 

MaBangula, 847, 348, 353, 394 
Mairgana*^, 249, 2^-0. 375 
Maifka, 299 
Matsya-ij \idra, 271 
Mattaniayu al-kas), 38, 157 
Mauc , 9; 122, 125, 134. 150. l61, 16‘2, 
164 ICO, 173, ‘205, 290, 291 
Mauli (head-gear), 312 313, 399, 426 
Maurya(-B), 44, 72, 95, 1(6, 100, 171, 
194, 209, 242, 320, 32’) 

Max Miiller, 47. 96 

Maya. 15, 16, 18, 19, 262 
Maya (Budtll)a’8 motlier), 209 
Mayamun], 20 
Mayi 83 
McCriDdle, 86 
MegastheneB, 85, 09 
Mekhala, 319 
Menander, 377 
Mercury, 841 
Mesopotani’a, 184 
Molhora 85 
Mewar. 25, 28, 132 
Mldhusa, 96 
Mldhusi, 77, 96 
Mihiiagiila, 125 
Mina, 146 
Mithila, 107 
Mithra, 119 
Mitra, 77, 83, 103 
’ Moggarapani, Yak?a, ‘229 
I Mohenjo-daro, 46, 174, 176. 177, 178, 
! 180 IT., 185, 189 ff , 244, 274, 276. 29.5, 

300. 316.319 
- ^^ohn'and country* 161 
Moika 442 

I M<ra (well inacription), 108, 105 
i Moracs, 175 
i Moriya, 72 

i Mother-goddess (cult of), 188, 184, 194, 
I 244 
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Moticbandrft, 202 , 815 
Motupalli, 114 

Mfgai 226 
Idr^iUByl, 226 

Mudra M, Jl, 268ff., 277, 278, 282, 
284, 287 
Muir. J., 49, 68 

Mukha (a syoonym of tala), 394, 403 
Miikhya. 225 
Miikuiida (a nidhi), 116 
Mukiita (Makuta), 313. 318, 399 
Multan, (Sun temple at), 143 
Mura, Muradeva, 71, 72, 78 
Murtti-pratistba, 873 
Murttisthauas, 7 kinds of, 230 
Musala, 328, 830, 335 
Musical i08t>rumeQts in the hands of 
deities, 831, 832 
Mu dim, 266, 266 
Muyalaka, 282, 300, 306 
Mysore, Hoysala School of, 326 


N 

Naga, 104, 111, 166, 176, 274, 275 
Nagapa4%, 829 
.\agart, 100, 101, 371 
NagarjuDlkopda, 91 

Nagas, 6, 85, 94, 109, 111, 113, 161, 162, 
166, 176, 177, 192, 222, 281, 313, 357, 
372 

Naga symbol, 204, 205 
Naginls, 872 

Nagnajit, 16, 17, 18. 81, 32, 211, 359. 

360, 861, 419 
Nagpur Museum, 37 
Nahar, D. S„ 126, 195 
Naidu, 8., 305 
Naidu. V. S.,805 

Naigaraeya fa form of Skanda), 160 
Naimittika karma, 412 
Naimitlika puja, 374 
Naivedya (offering), 87, 237, 288, 827 
Naivedya (nivedya) mudra, 287 
Naka, 108, 262, 268 
Nakra>kup4&)At 316 

Nak^atras (A^vIdI, BharanI, Krttika, 
Eohipr. etc.), 358 
Nala, 16, 16 
Naia, 166 
Nala-Kiibera. 191 
Nalaoda, 194, 202, 231 
Namaskaramudrft, 274, 275 
Nambudiri, 271 

Nana, Nanaia, 138, 189, 149, 150 
Nanda (a x)ame of Vi$pu), 207 
Nanda (a nidhi), 116 
Nandaka (the sword of Vifpu), 829 
Nanda kings of Magadba, 358 
Nande^varf, 207 
Nandi, 199,286 
Nandin. 168, 275, 306 
Nandip6da, 199, 202, 211 
Nandlivara, 98 
NandWardhana, 107 


Naples Museum, 868 

Nara. 87, 277, 278, 279, 287, 30\ 311, 
818, 896 

Narada, 87, 191, 224, 845 
Nara-Narayapa, 277, 278, 311 
N^ras, 301 

Narasixpha. 6, 218, 218, 261, 300, 367 

Naradxphadeva 38, 378 

Narayapa. 87, 204, 241, 255, 277, 278. 

301, 802, 311, 813, 318, 334, 345, 395 
Narayapa-Vispu, 12, 67, 265 
Narayapa-vaiika, 101 
Narendra, a subordinate ruler, 314 
Narendra-vinata, 290, 296 
Nasaputa sutra, 866 
Nataraja. 282, 300, 306, 807. 330 
Natesa Aiyar, 37, 137 
Nat mapdap, 880 
Navagrahas, 857 

Navaratha, a type of pedestal, 327 
Navatala. 233, 842, 350, 360, 406, 411, 
417, 421, 430, 431; names of its 
varieties, 3 *17 

Nlyanmars (Nayanars), 29, 89, 331, 851 

Negapafam, 231 

Nepal, 270, 288. 367 

Newar, Newarl, 288 

Nidhis, 115, 210. 211, 371 

Niganthas, 85 

Nike, 10, 168,339 

Nila (a nidhi), 116 

Nilakaptha, 846 

Nllotpala, 3H2 

Nirgama, 299 

Nirrti, 83 

Nirvapa, 262 

Niska (a kind of coin), 317 

Niska (a neck ornament), 57, 316, 317 

Nistriip^a, 329 

Nitambanguli, 410 

Nityapuja, 374 

Nitya Yajflas, 347 

Nrsiipha (avatar), 207 

Nrbya-Gapapati, 282 

Nrtyabastas (various types of), 801 

NHyemurtis, 803 

Nyagrodha, 94 

Nyagrodhaparimapdsla, 341, 345, 346, 
407 

Njdna (class of images), 369 


0 

OESO, 160 
Old Argive, 260, 836 
Old Attic, 260. 888 
OMMO, 189, 140, 170 
Orissa, medieval art of, 828 


P 

P&dapitha, 201 
Padma, 832 

Fadmft (a variety of pip4ik&), 288, 290 
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Padma (a nidhi), 116, 195 
Padmanabha, 182, 157 
PadmaDibhadftsa, 157 
Padmaplfba, 298 
Padxuarftga, 242 
Padm^sana, 276, 296, 296, 297 
Padmasana, a kind of pedestal ,298 
PadmavasiDl, 122 
PaduiiDi-vidja, 211 
P.'harpur, 244, 814 
Pakaja, 226, 230, 243 
Pakbalavadi de\ata» 280 
Pakvalidga, 246 
Pala,7.11.264,827 
Pali, no 286 
Pallas Athene, 10 
Pallava, 284 

Paficabrahma (T^ftoAdayab-forroa of 8iva 
266 

Paficadevataa, 249 
Paficagavya, 246, 374 
Pafit ajana, 828 
Paficajanja, 328 
Paficakftjas, 273 

Pificlla (Mitra kings and their coins), 128, 
127, 128, 143, 147, 153, 161, 170, 196, 
214, 268 
Paflcanada, 98 
Paficapra^a, 271 

Paficaratba (type of pedestal), 168, 327 
Pailcaratoa, 67 

Paficaratra, 20, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29. 84, 115, 
146, 237, 260, 266, 269, 808, 828. 834, 
869, 370, 871, 876 
PafioarAtr-asC-ins), 84, 146, 869, 872 
Pailcat&la, 367, 868, 360, 4C8, 411 
Paficavira, 105 ^ 

Paficop&sana, 164, 

Papdavas, 103, 104 
Papini, 41, 43, 44, 82, 84, 94, 95 
Panjkora, 877 
Panjtar, 141 
Pantaleon, 123 
Pantulu, V. B., 306 
Para (Vasudeva), 89 
Parama Bbugavata, 11, 129, 169 
Paraina-8augata(-s), 11, 264 
Parame4vara, 83 
PAramita, 260 
Para4ara, 341, 846 
Para4ara-gotra. 101 
Para4n, 196, 276, 328, 380 
ParavanI (the peacock mount of Kartti- 
keya), 168 

Para Vasuceva, 146, 871 
Paribbajakas,^86 

Pariznans, (one of the 6 ways of measuring 
images), 843, 844 

Parkbam (Yaksa), 41, 107, 108. 319, 
820 

Parpa^aTari, 800 
Par4vadevata(*8), 266, 322 
PArAvanfitba, 277 

Parvati, 84, 106, 148, 149, 279, 322, 830, 
831, 382 

Paryaftkaaana, 297 


Pa4a, 140, 283, 268, 328. 329 
Pa4up&4avimoksapa, 141 
Pa4upata, 141. 249, 260, 266, 297. 303, 
376 

P&lalayoga, 22 
Patali, 94 

PatafS;ali, 44, 84, 95, 160 
Ptttna,41,106, 107. 108, 242 
Patra kupdala. 316 
Puttika, 298 299 
Pausanius, 263 
Pawaya, 107,116, 145 
Pearse Collection, 296 
Pelasgi, 64 

Pergarnene School, 839 
Peshwar Museum. 277 
Phalaveda. 303 
Phalguni, 151 
Phalgunimitra, 151 

Phallus, phalli, phallicism, phallic emblem, 
69,70 71.92,131, 167, 168, 181, 183, 
186, 201, 323, 869, 412 
Phidias, 262 
PMo-sho-Io, 163 
Pipaka (Siva’s bow), 329 
Pipdika, 238, 289, 349, 375 
Piprawa, 68, 242 

Pitba (pedestal), 238, 239, 246, 298, 299, 
327, 328, 349 
PlihaBibAnas, 92 

rithika, 38, 158, 225, 239, 326, 327, 349. 
481 

Pliny, 339 

Poduval, B. K., 270, 271, 272, 287. 804 
Polyclitan, 260. 838. 339, 864, 365 
Polyclitus, 260, 262, 388, 339, 363, 364 
Polynesian, 270 
Pompeii, 363 
Poseidon, 133, 185 , 290 
Poseidon-Hippios, 10 
Prabandhas, 28 
Pralib&mapdala, 67, 324, 325 
Prabhabali, 807, 310, 323, 325, 326, 327, 
349, 850, 431 
Praclnavaip^a, 61 
PracInAvIti, 318 

Pradyumna, 114, 116, 146, 329, 371 
Pr&gvaip4a, 61 

Praiapati, 14 , 51, 67, 83, 301, 303, 334, 
347 

Prajapati-Brahma, 251 
Prajfla, 76 
Piakrli.87.88 

PralambabArl, «n epithet of Silryn, 317 
Pramapa (one of the 6 ways of nieasiiring 
images), 343, 344, 346, 350, 353 
PramsthBB,*177, 179 
Prftpas, 76 
Prapamsmsntra, 27 
Pratardana, ^ 

Pratika, 61, ^ 

Pratikrti, 39, 40, 41, 43, 94 
Pratima, 89, 40, 41, 42, 43, 63 
Pratimalak^apa, 17, 18, 81, 82t 294, 359, 
360. 420 

Pratim&fSula, 228 
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Pratisarga, 22 
Prali^tba, 376, 376 
Pratyali4l»al-pndaK 291, 292 
Piatxafigaa (il Naija), 272 
Patvii^a, 291 

Pra\ara (class of image), 342, 359 
Praxiteles, 364 
Prajaga, 200 

Pretasaoa (a kind of seat), 203, 209 

Pretasana (a kind of Yogic asaca', 299 

PriDsep, J., 121 

Prthivi, 66, 68, 106 

PrtbiTlsthaDa» 263 

PfthukanjHta, 316 

PQja, 80. 86. 87, 240, 249, 271, 374 

Pa:abbaga (of a Li&ga), 40, 18(), 370 

Puja^ila (Silagraina), 101 

Puiai^ila-prakara, 11, 101, 371 

Pujnp,*karfln.i8, 327 

Pulumayl, 208 

Punaradbeya, 67 

Punch-marked coins, 10, 119, 120, 144, 
171, 280, 291 
Puqidarlka, 94 
Pu^darlkaksa, 241 
Puigidarlka tirtba, 98 
Pui;idravarddhana, 244 
Punjab (Lahore) Museum, 134, 188, 139, 
141, 150. 170 
Punyaha-vdcan, 874 

Purijabhadra iPunnabaddha), 84, 86, 
108 

Purnacoudra, a variety of pindika, 238, 
299 

Pfirpavarma, 378 

Purnea (hoard of Punch-marked coins), 
120. 144, 280, 291 
Purusa, 847 
Puru.sadatta, 123 
Purusasiikta, 847 
Purva aryas, 19 
Purva-Phalguni, 161 
Pusin, 226 
Pusbyainitras, 169 
PuskalavatT, 124, 133 
Puspadhanva, 329 
PuBtaka, 332, 834 
»Pu9ti, 83 

• Pusya (nak^atra), 147 


Q 

Quintus Curtins, 98 


B 

Badha Krishna, Pundit, 199 
Badhika, 316 
B5.iagrba, 167, 229 
B&ia&ka, 11 
Bajanya Janapada, 123 
Baasana, 299 
Baiasuya, 98 


Hajgbat (Benares), seals found at, 174, 
187, 189, 194, 203, 208. 218, 914, 210, 
244 

Bajputana, 34, 100, 231 
Kajput Kings 42 
Bajshabi Museum, 281, 379 
Bajuvala (Mabaksatrapa), 103, 122, 128, 
Bakgasas. Baksas, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 108, 
222, 226, 867 

Rama Dd4arathi, 40, 147, 252, 286, 318, 
351 362,367 
Bamadatta, 123 
BSme^vara, 278 
Bame^varam, 285 
Bam Raz 18, 19 
Kina Mokal, 26 
Kanb^ar aiba, 255, 301 
Bangasvari.r, 801 
Ranod inscription, 38 

Bao, T. A G., Gopinatli Bao, 19, 2i 29, 
31, 32, 84 35. 37,49 66, 89 ff., 118, 
232,233, 216, 247, 261, 262, 270 ff., 
284 , 286, 296 ff., 306. 311, 313.814, 
316 ff., 324, 328, 330, 832,333,336, 
843.344,846,848, 3,52, 863. 358, 

361, 866 
Kapbae', 338 

Kapson, E. J., 132, 133. 139, 1C3. 170, 
208, 214, 215, 264 
Basacitra, 360 

Rathas, facets of « pedestal, 327 
Batna:a. 226. 242, 243 
Ratiia-kupdiala, 316 
Hatnanyasa (BatnavedT), 228 
Ravi (a name of Siirya), 818 
Bavl, 258 

Raycbaudhuri, H C , 94 
BaJ. T. N , 62, 63 
Rgmantras, 59 
Rhaurus, 10 
Bidhali, 38 

Robituka (Robtak), 157 
Romavarta, 317 
Ronians, 64 
Borne, 64 
Boh 58 
Bsahba, 255 

Bgis, images of, 367, 410 
Rsyadhvaja, 116 
B8y'>4rAt^B, 284, 286, 990 
Bucaka (typf* of men) 341, 342 
BodraC'S), 48, 49, 66. 67, 68, 88, 84. 96, 
138, 140. 263, 264, 803, 812 316, 834, 
367. 

—Siva. 70. 84. 128, 140, 141. 812, 372 

Budradasa, 181 

Rudragupta, 127, 128 

Budrakga, 311, 332 

Budra-kgetra, 182 

Budraraksita, 197 

Budrasena, the VSklttika king, 167 
Bokkba cetiyaa, 6, 94 
Bnngpur (VTgijn images from), 8?6 
Bfipa (form), 1, 44, 49, 89, 241 
Bupa (symbols), 10 
Bopr’atn Edict, 100, 114 
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s 

Sa, 108 

Sa^&Daoa, 155 
$a4aracakra, 120 
Sada^iva» 11,264 

S&dh«ka, 27, 270, 287, 288, 300, 333 
Sadhana(a), 25. 26, 201, 271, 233, 287, 
297 

Sadyojata, 247 
Sahet-Mahet, 189 
Sahni, B , 167 
Sahni, D. R., 202 
Sailaju 226 
dai^iiDa^a, 41, 107 
Saita, 25 

Sava(.8), 6, 6, 20 21, 22, 38, 92, 126, 
129,130,131.140, 141, 154. 168, 197, 
199,200 202,204,261, 262, 265, 256, 
269, 264,291.861,372 
8aiva mantra, 87 
Saivism, 203, 869 
Saka(.8), 41, 142. 160, 290 
Saka-Kushan. 284, 313, 324, 325 
Sakha (a form of Skanda), 160 
Sakra. 112, 313 

Sakta, 6, 28, 38, 92, 154, 188. 189, 269. 
291 

Sakti, 38 92. 151, 372 
—images, 300 
— rnanlra, 87 

—worship, 146, 213. 219, 250, 376 

Sakti (weapon). 117, 155, 198, 828 

Saktism, 188 

Sakuoas, 225 

Sakya8,249. 300, 375 

Sal8«ruma, 91, 92, 98, 101, 369. 370 

Saletore, 175 

Sama udasa of images), 292, 359 
Samabhadgu, 289 
Samldhi-muira, 275 
Sam^ljas, 1(K) 

Saman, 69,272 
Saraapada, 2S9, 292 
Samaparimaija (class of image), 342 
'Sarnastb&na, 293 
Slmba 224.329 
Sambhii (Siva). 249 
8aipfh)gha<i, 169, 322 
Saipharamurtis fof Siva), 264 
Samiddhefivara Siva, 25 
Sarrika-acarya, 43 

Sarpinlkarsaija, 11,101, 114, 115,145, 
803. 328, 330. 334.371 
Samputdftjali (mudra), 274 
Saipsk&ras, 315 

Samudragiipla, 11, 121, 129, 146, 289, 
391 

Saipyiita haataa, 272; (names of 13 
such), 804 

Saochi. 2. 4, 57, 110, 112, 124, 209, 262, 
307 , 321, 380 
Sai>da, 77 

Panciar^ana mudra, 278 
Sapdinf, 38 
Sandr4, 42. 43, 49 


Saujaya, 328 
Sahkaia, 82. 270 
Sahkaradatta, 205 

Sahkha (an omhiem). 197, 203, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 211. 213, 21(;, 328. 329 
Saiikha mudra, 271 
Sankhanidhi, 116, 195. 197, 216 
Sankliax^atrakiindala, 316 
Sankiiya, 18 
Santida 273 
Sa'itijala. 412 
SaiJtafiiatfka, 250 
SaX)taratha, a type of pe destal, 327 
Bapta ratoani, 120 
Sapta R^is, 15 

Sapratfila, 350, 357, 360, 410, 4J I, 1J7 

Saptotsedhata, 406 

Sara, 328, 329 

Sa'abha, 6, 261. 252, 300 

Sarabhamurti, 300 

Saratimdra, 272 

Barana, 103 

Sara'.va'a, 14 

Baranati, 33, 213, 290, 31 1, 331, 332, 
357 

Saraswati, 8. K.. 233, 23 1, 2‘J5, 24.1 
Sardha Saptat ila, 366 
Sarga 22 

Sarnatb, 7, 36. 106, 230, 202, 279, 322 

— Museum, 379 

Sarnga (Vis^m’s bow,, 329 

Barpa*kundala. 816 

Sarsapai'uija, 77 

Sdrvabhauma, 314,312 

Sarvatata, 101, 102 

Bar\ausadhi, 374 

Sa^a (type of men), 341,312 

Sasanastamblia, 111 

Sabanka, 107, 378 

Sabankasekhara fan epithet of Sival, 121, 
197 

Sassanian, 197, 211, 215 
Sasuutklriia, 226, 242 
SaavalT, 71 
Satakratu, 303 
Batavahana, 199 
Satif 92 

Batraps (of Mathura), 123, 112 

Sattala, 357 

Saturn, 341 

Satvatas, 86 

Satya fYuga), 348 

Saubhuti (Greek form — Sophytrs), 171 

Sauijdikeya, 77 

Sauraf s), 6, 154, 250, 258 

Savitr, 14, 162 

Savitrl, 314 

Schrader, 21, 28 

Seltmann, C., 10 

Semite 64 

Pena^s), 7, 11, 264, 326, 327 
Senahasti, 111 
Senapati, 408 
Sesa (Nft{?a), 113, 357 
Sei^a^ayana miirti, 266, 300, 301 j 
Shama Sastri. R.,96 
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ShcrmadevI, 285 
SicjoaiaDi 865 
Siddhas, 111, 237, 257 
SiddhasaDa, 296 
dilalepas, 236 
dilS-pr&kara, 378 
8ilathainbhas, 114 
Silpa, 16,18,19 
Silpilak^ana, 15 
Silpin, 262 

BilpiparitoBapam, 376 
Siiphakariia hasta, 272, 281 
Siiphanada Loke4vara, 26, 296, 311 
SiQhasaDa, (a kmd of pedestal), 208, SCO 
BiipbasaDa, (a Yogic asaoa), 295 
SimpsoD . 61 
Si*pi*to*fa-la*tzu, 163 
Sira (ijloughshare), 328 
8iraiicakra (halo), 67, 323, 324 
Birastraka, (dirastrana) 312, 313, 350 
Sirima, 110, 282, 289*, 371 
Sirifa, 94 

Sirkap (Taxila), 133, 135, 173, 291,314 
diSoa, 70 

SiiSnacleva f-s), 46, 69, 70, 78 
Sita, 40, 285 
Sitala, 27 

Siva, 6,9, 11,16, 26, 27,42, 56, 70, 71, 
83,84,87,93,95. 96, 98, 99, 106, 
110,112, 113, 120, 124-44, 148 ff., 
155,168,163, 167 ff., 172 ff., 177, 
181, 182, 195 ff., 214, 217, 247, 249, 
250 ff., 254, 265, 257, 268, 264, 265, 
270, 278, 276, 276, 278, 279, 280, 282, 
284,286 , 289 ff., 296, 800, 303 ff., 
311,314,316,317,323, 328 ff., 367, 
369, 376, 412, 430 
Sivabblgavatas, 84 
Sivabbaktas, 29, 331 
Sivad&sa, 131 

Sivadatta, a king of Ayodbya, 122 
Sivadatta, a satrap of Mathura, 123 
Sivaduti, 37 
givaga^as, 204 

giva-lifigaf 8), 6,40, 93, 126, 127, 131, 
186, 196, 200 201, 203, 218, 262, 266, 
323, 369 

givamegha (Mabaraia Gautamiputra), 
bis 8c%l fouQd at Bhita, 201, 202, 213 
Sivamitra, a 4il&nipakara (stone mason) 
of Mathura, 262, 263 

Siva*P%rvati, metal plaque Kuud at 
Patna, 242 

Siva.Pa4apati, 46, 176, 184, 192 , 276, 
295, 311, 316, 319 

Siva rakfita, 188, 184, 144, 178, 206, 291 
Sivatbala, 142 

Skaoda (Efirttikeya) , 95, 114, 117, 118, 
130, 154, 169, 160, 216, 216, 290, 880, 
333, 352 

Smith, V. A., 126,188, 161, 165, 166, 
302, 808, 383, 867 
Snapana-bera, 40, 282 
Sn&takas, 76 

So4a8a (Sv&ml Mahak^atrapa), 108, 105, 
122, 128 


Soma, 47, 81 

Some4varadeva (Bbulakamalla), the 
Caiukya king, 20, 233 
Somapur, 244 
Sourasenoi, 86, 86, 99 
Spooner, D. B., 119, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
207, 209. 211, 212, 214, 216, 216, 217, 
218, 816, 825 

Sr&vasti, 189, 244, 262, 279 
Sre9thi-3arthavaha-kal>ka-nigama, 211 
Sri, 38, 62, 77, 146, 148, 211, 212, 332, 
367, 370, 371 
Srl-Cait^nya, 28, 35 
Sriksetra, 25 

Sri Ku i.ara, 20, 235, 358, 380 
Sri-Lak?ml, 123, 142, 172 , 209, 213 
Sriparvata (one of the 8 Guhya liiigas), 
196 

Srlrai5gam, 127, 247 
Srlvatsa, 205 ff., 211, 218, 817, 402 
Sri Vigraha, 87.^ 369 
Sfngarave4a, 4() 

Sruk, 881, 334 
Sruti, 16 
Sruva, 831, 834 
Stavas, 27 

Stbala (stbana, in tbo sense of shrine), 
142, 372 

Stbala vfk^as, 93, 120, 126, 162, 190, 
222 

Sth&naka, 29, 288 
Sthanakamurtis, 289, 291 
SthS^nas (IS standing poses mentioned in 
the Vi^pudharmottara), 292 
Stfaapdila (altar), 373 

Sthandila (a variety of pindika), 238, 
299 

Sthapati ("S), 16, 286, 360, 376 
Sthuna, 114 
StobaeQ8,99, 142 
Stupa, 91, 109, 111,131,244 
Subhadr^, 147, 229 
Sabrabmapya, 169, 278, 319 
Sucis tjoining pieces in a stone railing), 
378 

Sucibasts, a baud pose, 269, 272, 282, - 
283 

Suciioma. a Yakss, 110 
Sudar4ana (Suda4ana), Yakfipi, 110, 
283 

SodarSan Gakra,146, 146, 152, 328 
Sudras, 222, 286 

Sukbaaans. a silting posture, 296 
Sula, 27, 182, 328, 380 
Sulagava (sacrifice), 96, 122 
Bultanganj Buddha, 230, 285 
Sumer, 178 
Sun bird, 102, 179 
Sunderbans, 12 
Stinet, 214 

8Qfiga,106,]09,174,177, 194, 204, 209, 
270.806 814,820,825,881 
Sungod, 88, 146, 168, 167, 819, 324, 384, 
421 

Supannas (Sanakrit—Suparijjias), 85 
Supavasa, a Yak^a, 110 
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Surendra, 16 

Surya, (Prakrit from Surija), 6, 33, 34, 35, 
64. 84, 85, 106, 118, 143, 162. 2H, 
249. 250. 253, 26'^, 263. 291, 313, 816 
317,321.324,333, 350 353, 857, 372, 
376, 421. 431 
Suryauiitra, 128, 153, 154 
Suryanakta Vritam, 162 
Surya Vrata, 162 
Suta, 28 

Stitra, (ak^asutra, sometimes called as 
such . 332 
Sutragrahiu, 16 
Svadhyaya, 87 

Svftmj, an attributive epithet of Siva and 
Karttikeya, 166 

Svami Brahmanyadeva Svami Bralimanya 
Kumara) 157 
Svami Mababbairava, 168 
S(w)vamr MabSsena, 11, 157 
S(w)va8tika 128, 402 
Svayambhu, 14 
Svayambliu-linga, 93 
Svayambhu-murti, 03 
Svetadvipa, 345 

Svetavat (a name of Indrn», 163, 164 
Svetavatalaya, 9. 163 
Swat river, 377 
Sybrita, 10 

Synonyms of 6 kinds of measurement 
given in the Vaikhanasagama), 344 
Syria, 90 


T 

Tacitus, 64 

Tagore, A. N., 289, 290, 292, 340, 395, 
405 

Taittirlyaka, 74 
Takarl, 38 

Taksaka (engraver), 16 
Tak^aka i^Naga), 157 
Tala (capital;, 114, 116, 145, 371 
Tala (a unit of measurement). 338, 342, 
346, 347, 861, 356 ff., 393,894,400, 
401, 403, 406 ff. 

Taladhvaja, an epithet of 8aipkar$a;ia, 
116 

Tala, its various synonyms, 355 
Talamana, 368. 

Talasaipspbotita, a mode of dance, 305 
7aAka (stone mason's chisel), 237, 828 
^Af^kas (banner paintings), 2 
Tantrio, 120, 296, 888, 395 
T&ntrikism, 146 
Tantric mudras, 270, 272 
Tano, 1, 44, 49, 61, 89 
Tapas. 277 
T&r^ 291 

Tarijanl-hasta (hand pose, 272, 282, 283 
Tarjjanipa^a, 283 
Tarn, W. W , 183 
Tath&gatas, 288 

Tatpuni 9 a (one of the 6 aspects of Siva), 
247 


Taurine (symbol). 153. 166 
Tauros, 125 

Taxila, 102, 120, 126. 127, 128, 135, 144, 
145, 167, 187, 188, 189, 205, 2ft5 
Taxila, Museum, 318 
Teramba, 38, 134 
Terambi, Terainbipala, 38, 134 
Terms denoting measurement of girth, 
height, length, and width, 344, 346 
Teutons, 64 
Than!, 38 
Thabhas, 378 
Theobold, 148 
Tbofcas, E , 316, 317 
Thompson, Ralph, 365 
Tiger-slayer (type of coins), 29) 

Tinnevelly# 285 
Tirhut, 107 

Tlrthaipkara( s), 289, 323 
Tlnhas, 97, 98 
Tirth kas, 92 
Tiru^fianssambandha, 5 
Tomara. 292 
Torana, 104, 371, 373 
Tosa, 104 

Travancore State, 132, 167 
Treta (Yuga), 248 

Tribba5ga,(a standing posture), 149, 289, 
290 

Trikopa, a variety of pipdika, 238, 299 
Trimurti, 137. 251 
Triratha, a type pf pedestal, 327 
Tridikba, 399 
Tri^rnga parvata, 120 
Tri4ula, 127, 128, 187, 176, 185, 190, 196, 
204, 218 

TriSula-para^u, 196 

TriMliafi, copper tokens in Ldaypur state, 
231 

Trita, 47 
Tritftla, 358, 411 

Trivandrum (Ananta 6ayana), 247 

Trivikrama (a form of Vispu), 254, 427 

Tryamba (Tryambaka). 134 

Tula4i plant, 93 

Tva^ta, 16, 51 

Tyche, 140, 150, 151, 170 


U 

Udarabandha, 318, 319 
Udayagiri (Bhopal State), 205 
Udayagiri (Jaina Caves, Orissa), 258, 
807 

Udayi 107 

Ddaypur State, 100, 171, 231 

Udgitba, 74. 75 

Udlcloa vaip4a. 62 

Udicya ve4a, 33, 821 

Ud»ta,228 

Uditftcarya, 266 

Ugra, 291 

Diiayinl (Uijftin). 120, 122, 123, 126, 126, 
127. 180, 133, 156, 163ff., 172, 181, 
217,268, 266, 276,289,296 
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Ukiha, 75 
Ulana, 104 
UlOkbala, 77 

Uml,84,98,189, 140, 150. 170, 198, 218, 
29u, 316, 357 
UnoaDanda, 93 

Umarda (U iajpur State), 171 
Unmana fone < f the 6 ways of measui- 
ioR images^ 343, 344, 345, 346 
Upacaras, 271 
npftdfioa. 87 
Upadhya. B. S., 284, 235 
Upamana (one of the 6 ways of measur* 
images'y, 343 344 
OpatDite4vara, 265 
Uplna, 298 

Upangas (in 272 

Upa ira, 77 
TJpaxIti, 318 320 
Uragas, 357 

Urddhalifiaa, 13\ 338, 167, 176, 198, 199 

Urddbapatta 209 

Urrmu’a, 142 

U^a, U^aa, 54, 77, 291 

Uaabha (Vrsabha), 125 

IJdanas, 14 

Ua^Iaa (coping stone of a railing), 378 
U^^Isa (head-gear), 313 
Us^Tsa (the so-called cranial bump of 
‘ Buddha), 315, 423 
Ustraplda, a Vaksa, 148 
UtkutikjiSana, 296 

Utpala, 15, 18, 23, 31, 222, 249, 250, 273, 
274, 299, 313, 317, 341ff., 845,346, 
349, 361, 356, 360, 361, 362, 374, 376, 
376, 394, 417flf. 

Utsava, 232 
Uttama, 29, 868 

Uttamada4atala, 228, 350, 357, 859, 361, 
362, 423 

Uttamadatta, 123 
TJttara-Phalguni, 151 
Uttar&sailga, 322 


V 

Vac, 81 
Yfibana, 168 
Vaidic (mudras), 270 
Vaidio vidhftna, 876 
Vaiduryo, 242 
Vaifayanta, 96, 96 
VaijayantI, 817 
VaijayantI patakl, 117 
Vainayakl madril, 271, 282 
Vai^ika, 294 
Vairocana, 287 

Vai4akba, manner of moving the legs, 
292 

Vaisali, 212, 244 

VaisQava, 6, 20, 21,24,28,84,92,130, 
il5,164, 188, 195, 202ff., 208, 218, 
261, 266, 301, 351 , 370, 372, 880 
Vuifi^avl, 38, 161 
Vaifpavism, 24, 301 


Vai^rava^a, 16, 95, 06, 108, 116 
VaiiSyas, 222, 236 
Vft:apeya, 66 
Vajra, (diamond;, 242 

(thunderbult), 9, 136, 137, 164, 288, 

828, 330 

(a sagotra of Krspa), 23 

Vajra (a variety of pindiki), 238, 299 
Vajrabahu, an epithet of Hudra, 67 
Vajrapa^i, 186 

VajrapflryHAka, (a sitting posture), 297 
Vajra'iana, (a kind of sitting posture), 297 
Vajrasana (the seat of Buddha), 91, 266, 
297 

Vajrlli^ana Buddha, a type of Buddha 
image, 297 

Va’‘ravai a, 26, 27, 241, 247, 270, 283, 
.288, 291, 297, 298, 300 
Vakataka, 16'^ 

Vaiaya, 320 
Valmlki, 40 

Vamadeva fa Vedic Rsi), 60 
Vamadeva (one of tbe 5 aspects of Siva), 
247 

Vama-kiri^i, an epithet of Kubera, 318 
Vanana (incarnation), 254, 357 
Vaip6a, 22 
Vaip^anucarita, 22 
Vanamalft, 317 
Vanaprasthas, 73 
Vanaspati, 225 
Vandani fa rniidia;, 274 
VapI, a kind of pi^hika, 299 
Vapuli, 44, 49 

Varada (a inudra), 35, 90, 168, 

268, 271ff., 275 
Varada-hasta, 268 
Varaha (avatar), 207 , 367 
Varfthamihira, 17, 23, 31, 32, 

221, 249, 267, 273, 274, 

313, 316 317, 321, 324, 

342, 343, 350, 353, 354, 859, 

395, 403, 412 
Vftrabl, 38 
Varcca (a nidhi\ 116 
Vard(dh)akl, 16, 375 
Varieties of wood used in image- making 
by members of different castes, 222 
Variju, 108, 168 
Varro, 64 

Vanilla, 48, 54, 68, 69, 63, 77 , 80, 83, 193 
Vashisbka, 114 

Va4(8)i9tha, 14, 16, 17. 18, 418 
V&stupurusa, 67 
VfiBtu4&8tropade4akaB, 30, 393 
Vdstuvidya, 223 
VSstuyaga, 67 
Vasn, N. N., 269 
yasns (Eighty 867 

YftBu, the late Kusban chief, 129, 269 
VSsudeva (Vasudeva-Vifija), 11, 67 , 84, 
86, 86, 8M)4, 96, 101, 102, 106, 112 
114,116, 124, 130, 14lff., 146, 151, 
162, 169, 205 , 206 , 208, 2^, 213, 2"0 
261, 266, 301, 814 , 828 , 329, 834, 351, 
371,876,380,428 


169, 198, 


164, 205, 
281, 299, 
335, 841, 
36), 362, 
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Vasudeva, the Kusban king, 129, 135, 
140, 141,167,168 
Vatapatra^ayiD, 301 
Vati4 varan koyil (Tanjore), 247 
Vais, M. 8., 117, 179, 181, 184, 190, 274 
Vayu 65,88,258 
Vayudeva, 122 
Veda, 874 
Vedafiga, 76 
VedSnias, 872 

VedI (a variety of piijdika), 238, 299 

a Vedic altar, 347 

Vedic Pantheon, 83 
Vedika, 104, 371 

Venkateswara, 8. V., 49, 60, 61, 63, 57, I 
60, 62, 63, 65, 148 
Venus, 341 

Vesara (a nose or d ament), 316 
Vetalas, 367 
Vibhava, 80, 369 

Vicchigjama (ancient name of Bhiia^ 
217 

Vidgala, 293 
Vidi^a, 102, 262, 871 
Vidudhaka, 94 
Viduratha, 103 

Vidyadbaras, 111, 112, 288, 307, 308, 313. 
326 

Vighnftntaka, 300 
Vigraba, 1,44, 61,89 
Vihara8,lll,244 

Vijayamitra (a King of Ayodhyal, 155 
Vijayamitra, the apraca raja, 377 
Vinia Kadphiscs, 104 
Vimalasana, a kind of pedestal, 298 
Vimata, 62 
Vimba, 39,40, 41 

Vipadhara daksiijairurli (of 8iva), 331 

Vinayaka (-s). 223, 271, 408 

Vindhyas, 166 

VindhyavasinI, 84 

Vira, 29 

Vlra^aivas, 869 

Vira-ana, 295, 29G 

VTraf'anamQrti (of Vis^iu), 296 

Viraya4as, the Kauluta chief, 14G 

Virocana, 360, 867 

Virudhaka, 110 

VirupfiKsa, 94 

Vi4&klia (a name of Skanda'i, 96, 159, 160, 
290 

Vi4akha (Siva’ bull), 130 
Vj4akhadcva, 122 
Vii^adia, 292 
Vismaya (mudra), 284 
ViST^aya hasta, 272, 284 
Visnu, 6, 11, 12, 14, 29, 32, 33, 49, 61, 67, 
*60,67,84,93, 98, 101, 102,112,114, 
124, 129, 180, 138, 141ff. 110, 161, 152, 
167, 168, 169, 172, 174, 202, ‘iOlff , 213, 
229, 237, 241, 243, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
254,265,266,273, 285, 288,290,296, 
800, 801, 802, 309. 311, 313, 314, 816(1. 
325,826,328, 329, 332, 834,361,864, 
867, 860 , 372, 374 , 876 , 426flf. 
Vi9]^ubhaktas, 381 


Vif^uite, 300, 370, 371 
Visijuloka, 211 

Vis^uniilra, 121, 123, 112, 1 14 
Vis^tupada, 204, 2^ 6, 21S 
Visiiupal(as, 188, 243 
V jsijuraksna, name on a Bhita 8.'al,212 
Visnu-^arngin, 11 
Vis^usmarana, a rite, 374 
ViHnvanugrahamurU <of Siva), 262 
Vi4pamitra (Vn^vamitra), 131, 172, 273, 
280 

Visvabbu, 16 

Vi4vakarma, Visvakarman, 16, 16, 18, 19, 
221, 262, 302 

Vi4vamitra, 135, 172, 267, 258 
Vifivapjdma, 327 
VisvasrHSla, 16 
Vi^vasiha, 16 
Vi4vavi I, 16 
Visve4vara, 08 
Vitarka (mudral, 277, 284 
Vilasti, 304, 403 
Vitatha, 225 

Viyakamitra, the npraca ra;a, 377 
Vogel. J. Pb , 111, 113, 114, 262, 286, 
320, 322 

Vrddba, (one of the 4 varieties of stones,) 
* 238 

Vrksa Caityas, 120, 162, 190 

Vrsadhvaja, Maharaja Gautamlputra, 156 

Vrsiji Bajanya gana, 145 

Vrsnis, 103, 105 

Vitr’a, 60, 61, 66 

Vftta, 299 

Vyaghrabala, 216 

Vyakbyana mudra, 268, 272, 277, 278, 
279, 280 
Vyanga, 33 

Vyantara devatas. 111, 289, 372 

Vyasa, 147 19 

Vyavama, 341, 346 

Vyuha (-8), 89, 115, 334, 369, 371 

Vyuhavada, 256 

W 

Watters, 92, 93, 133, 163, 378 
Webb. W. W , 171, 231 
Wema Kadphises, 41, 42, 129,132,133. 
136,136, 168,214, 204,280,290,310, 
321 

Western Satraps, 130 
Whitehead, K. B., 122, 129, 133, 134, 136, 
189, 148, 168 
Wilkinson, 863 
Wilson, H H., 47, 72 
Wu-Sun, 338 

X 

Xenocratea^ 339 

Y 

Ystdava, 103 
Yajamana, 66 
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Yajfia, 68, 73 
YB]6apurufa, 49 
Yajflopavlta, 818 

Yaksa- (-g)- Pr. form Yakkhos, 5,41,79, 
84,86,94, 96, 99, 107, 108,109, llO, 
118, 117, 162, 164, 165, 172, 174, J91, 
210, 220, 268, 276,278,286,297,810, 
317, 819, 820, 326, 867, 372, 408 
YaksI, Yak 9 t 9 i, Yaksi^Is, 6, 104, 110, 113, 
164, 166, 278, 283, 291, 318. 319, 320, 
323. 326, 371, 872 
Y»k?I, variety of pipaikft, 288, 299 
Yama,14,19, 83, 140 
Yamalarjjuoa, 191 
YamuoS., 88, 80, 295 
Yantras, 91, 92, 188, 189 
Yarde, 278 

Yaska, 64, 56, 69, 60, 63, 70, 263 
YatudbaDas, 78, 237 
Yatus, 78 

Yaudheya, 117, 121, 131, 164ff, 168 


! Yava, 361, 360, 361, 379, 394if 
! Yoga, 21, 29, 33, 46, 87, 174, 179, 311 
Yogadak^iQ&murti (of 8iva), 87, 311 
Yo^a-mudr&, 268, 272, 276 
I Yogapada, 21 
I Yogapatta* 296 

Yogasana, a kind of pedestal, 298 
Yogasaiia Vispu, 87, 277 
Yogi, 87, 88, 113, 276, 277, 294 
Yoni. 186 
Yonipltha, 93 
Yonitirtba, 93 
Yadhi^thira, 254 
Yupa, 121, 122, 204 
Yupastambhas, 114 

Ynva (one of the 4 varieties of stones), 238 
Z 

Zeus, 9, 10, 42, 162, 163, 268, 830, 339 
ZorosstriaD» 119, 319 



AJ)i)ITJONS AND ('OKJD^C TIONS 


p. h, 

lij : Pead ‘arranger or compiler* in place of ‘expIaDator or expounder.* 

The latter senee ia secondary ; in Moniei -Williams’ Sanskrit- Knglish 
Dictionary, one of the meanings of the vvord Vyasa is ‘ a Brahma^a 
who recites or expounds ihe Puranas, etc , m pnblu; {mihahi- 
hrahmana). 


l(J, U) 17 : 

ltea<l * Vard fhaki’ in place of ‘Varddhaki.’ The word has been ren- 
dered into Engli-h as ‘.'arpenter* by Monier-Wiiliame. 

Iti, MO: 

'riie \\<)rd *bahban<1hu' hag not been translated by me. In the 
Marliundetja-Purana B.ilabandhu is gi\en as the name of one of tl.e 
eons of Manu Rai\ata ; in the Vuiju Pnnltja, a son of Blugn in the 
lOth D\apara is known by the same name. 

10, ‘in • 

Jtead *Cainl()fjorinn' in place of ‘ Caiabujnni nni/ 

il, 10: 

JVlete, after the \\ord ‘edition.’ 

41, 13: 

Head ‘accept/ in place of ‘accepts. ’ 

:>7, 11-10: 

'['lie Indus A'alley seals, however, supply us with the eailicst example* 
of these hybrid forms; the latter base been -iomewhat rlaborutel) 
treated in the first pa it of Chapter \' 

r,4, 10: 

Head ‘N’lll’ in place of ‘Vll ’ 

31 : 

Head ‘A rh/ Cl oif I ’ in place of ' krhjanjla.* 

71, 10: 

Head * lamt amdnah' in place of ’nuni ainduuh ’ 

‘.Hj, 1, \ 

i()H, 11), r 

no, 10 ( 

Head ‘Kubera’ in place of ‘Kuvera.’ 

111, 23: ' 

oV, 20 : 

■tr 

Add after ‘livelihood’ — ‘'This is supported by a verse in ihe Auuida 
Pdficaratra {Bhamilinjn Samhiid, IV. uhkb lays that one should 

never u^e the images of gods as the means of iheii livelihood. The 
whole vi jse reads : Na ca manifopajlrl sydtnia cnpiiai cnijajh' ihuh i 
Nfinirt’ditabhognsai ua ca ni rniy an 1 1 eda kaJj ll Hefei tine nuy aisc* lie 
made in this connection to Pacini’s Piitra - d// lAd/ZAc capanyt 
already noted in the third chapter. 

<17. 33 : 

}lead ‘earlier’ in place of ‘earliar.’ 

109. 10 : 

Hoad *M,A.SJ.t No 30* in place of *ibid/ 

110, 19 : 

Head ‘Ajakalaka’ in place of ‘Ajakulako.’ 

1‘21, 0 :• 

Insert *vPl. I, Fig. 2‘2)* after ‘article.’ 

]‘2W, 1 ; 

Head ‘Hii Iragupta* in place of ‘Hudramilia.’ 

136, (1 : 

Head ‘35 in place of‘ 33.* 

113, B : 

Read ‘datable’ in place of ‘dateablc.’ 

148, 16 : 

Put ‘82’ after ‘verse,’ 

160, Si ; 

Read ‘V* in place of ‘M.* 

157, 17 ; 

After ‘device’ insert the following— ‘The Mahnmdtinri infi rms us that 
Kumara Karttikeva was tl.c world-feined tutelary deitv of Roi.itaka 
(v. iuHohitake Kdrttiheynh 1:nmihoiok(in.<rutah), 

J.69, 11 : 

Put a *,* after ‘reproduced.’ 

.178, 31 ;• 

Head ‘in’, in place of ‘on.’ 

17ft,' 1 (fn.l': 

•Read ‘333* in place of ‘33,* 


68~-J307B 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


182, 1 U n.) : 
19a, 7: 

205. 21-2 : 

206. 1 : 

209, 34 : 

217^ 13 : 

238? 15 : 

239, 22 ; 

260, 8 : 

267, 23 : 

258, 5 : 


M58, 2S : 


261, 14 (f.n I : 
263, 21 : 

278, 8 : 

274, 1M2 ; 


275, 27 : 

278, 2 if.n.) : 
281, 10: 

285, 6-32 : 


287, 27 : 

290,’ 29 : 

292, 11 : 

292 , 29 : 

295, 4 : 

296, 6 : 

296, 7 : 

300, 24 : 

302, a (f D.) : 

301. 31 r 


Reed ‘336’ in place of *936.’ 

Insert ‘so’, before ‘maDy.* 

Read ‘In any case* in place of ‘In many cases-* 

Read *XIa’ in place of ‘XL a.* 

Read ‘107’ in place of ‘10.’ 

Read ‘XXT’ in place of ‘XTX.’ 

Read ‘the’ in place of ‘these.’ 

Read *pindika8' in place of *pitu!a8.' 

Read ‘Pfiflcaratra’ in place of ‘Paficaratra*. 

Read 'reminds’ in place of ‘remind.’ 

Insert the following sentence after 'Ka\i’-- ‘Hermes cn some coins of 
Azes I with the scarf placed on the upper half of his body, bis stand- 
ing posture, his extended right hand, the manner of holding the 
caduceua (a wand intertwined with snakes) placed on his left shoulder 
reminds us also of the 8ivn type on the coina of Manes, already 
discussed.* 

Johnston, however, has interpreted recently these two Bhuja reliefs in 
a different manner. He is of opinion that the so-called Indra-relief 
there stands for Surya and the ether one usually identihed as Surya is 
Mara;cf. A. . Vol. VII. 

Insert ‘is’ after ‘observation.* 

Put, ‘us’ after ‘given.* 

Read *Mniidah karah' in place of ^sdninlakaia/ 

I have made no distinction between 'ail/ah', vandanl cr namaaldra 
mndrdt though the h'st denotes also the action of (ouebinfit the fore- 
head with the folded hands. The idea of reveience underlie! each of 
the above terms 

Read *Samafifiaphalasutta, for SamanriaphaJasuifn/ 

Read ‘Ajnkalaka’ for Ajalkadt 
Insert ‘in remarking’ after ‘justified.’ 

It was Dr. Stella Kramrisch who first drew tiie alienlion of scholars to 
this unique imagre. I have given the reference to her article in the 
footnote. 

Read ‘is* in place of ‘are.’ '' 

Read ‘pi. VII’ in place of ‘pi. VUI.’ 

Read ‘archers’ in place of ‘arches.* 

Read *8amapidam' in place of *samapndam,' 

Read ‘giuteals’ for 'glutuscs.’ 

Insert ‘and Fig. 16 in pi. 11* after ‘Plate HI.* 

Read 'PI. 11* for ‘the same plate.* 

Omit ‘thus.’ 

Insert *deva' after *yatra.* 

Add the following after ‘w'ork’— ‘Nandike^vara speaks of as many as 28 
8\ng\e (asaniyufa) and 24 cembined [sarpyuta) Uandu (hastas) His 
list differs from the Vianudharmotiara list in supplying us wdth a few 
names like ardhapataka^ mayflra, candrakaJa aarpa-Slrsa^ avpha- 
mukha, tdmracuia and tr’Ma in the case of the former types of 
hands [mrga in the Vi^nudharmottara list is omitted and aola padma 
in his list is probably the same as kalapadmo in the other list); 
the aarpyuia hastaa in the Abhitiaya darpana are more numerous, and 
thus new names, such as Stva-lihga, kartari-svaatikat Sakata, ^afikho, 
cakra, aampu^a, paia, kilaka, mataya, kurma, vardha, ganti/a, naga 
bandha, khafvd and bheruv^a are included in the list which, however, 
omits four, viz ^ loardkarndna^ ni^idha, makara and gajadantQ from tba 
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205. 1 : 

’9 : 

31 r, : 

3J7. I (f.n.) • 
, 1 : 
m, *26 • 

326 , 24.35 : 


328, 31 • 

3*29, 20 : 

830, 3 : 

330, n : 

332. n : 

361, 6 (f.n ) 


Viynudharmottara one {lhataka in tlie latter is a mistake for kalala 
which is written as hitaka-vardhana in the foriuei). Ti ese have been 
elaboraiely described in the Alhinoyadarpayr , and the joint nutborsof 
The Mirror of Gesture ha\e made elaboiate con menis on tte descrip, 
lion and na\e iiluptrated many of these hard poses by drawings from 
old sculpture^ and fnui life (Coomaraswainy and GopdlakrishoayyM, 
The Mirror of ‘ind Kditicn, pp 15, ff. and plates Vll, VITI. 

XlV.XXh 

Read ‘contain’ in place of ‘contained.’ 

Delete ‘it.* 

Add after ‘precision*— ‘Is it to be described as UriUkha' U head-dress 
with three peaks) ‘mentioned in some texts?' 

Delete ‘W’ after ‘E.’ 

Kead ‘mostly’ in place of ‘always.’ 

Pit a ‘,’ after ‘shown.’ 

ft was Dr. Stella Eramriedi who first enunciated Lhi-* piincipleof 
dating relievo-sculptures of the eaily xnd late mediaeval periods, 
mostly belonging to the Eastern Tndiin School, with the help of the 
prahhdvali of tlie image Uf her obfervalious in 'Pula and Sena 
Sculpture,* Bupanu No. 40} 1 rtgret that 1 have oimtted through 

inadvertence to mention her name in the footnote. 

Read ‘describe’ in place of Mest rihe-* 

Bead ‘bow’ in place of ‘cow.’ 

Bead ‘19’ in place of ‘129.’ 

Head ‘Fig. 8’ in plnce of ‘Fig H ’ 

Bead ‘pi. VTll’ in place of ‘pi. Vll 
Read *sam(i' in place of ‘iamd ’ 
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Plate VITI 
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By courtesy of the British Mu^'eum and the Indian Archaeological Survey. 















